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Preface 


I shall be ever indebted to my revered guru Thakur Jaideva Singh 
whose never failing guidance in preparing this work, mainly 
responsible for its completion. He gave me the full benefit of his 
vast scholarship in the fields of music and musicology, Sanskrit, 
occidental and oriental philosophies, yoga, philology, semantics, 
morphology, teleology, ontology, etc., and helped me to get a syste¬ 
matic vision of the various concepts of Indian music. 

I also enjoyed the full benefit of his magnificent personal library. 
Most of my reference books were available in it. 

A list of abbreviations, used in this work, is given in the begin¬ 
ning. A comprehensive chart showing the interpretation of the 
various Deii-tala-s mentioned in the different texts, namely, Sangita 
Ratnakara, Sangita Cudamani, Sangita Sudhd, Sangita Samaya- 
sara, Bharaiarnava, Bharatabha$yam and Aumdpatyam, have been 
given with analytical observations. 

Bibliography of the books used for reference in this work, is 
given at the end of it with an indication of the important concepts, 
technical terms and historical perspectives mentioned therein. 

In the chapter on tala, due to lack of better signs, capital S has 
been used to denote guru; capital I for laghu and zero for drutam. 

/ 

7 June 1988 M.R. Gautam 

Calcutta 






Introduction 


I NDIAN music, in its sojourn in space and time may be divided, 
in a historical perspective into three phases: ancient, medieval, 
and modern. These may be regarded as ending approximately in 
the 13th cent, ad, 18 th cent, ad, and our own times respectively. 

The chief relevance of history to any contemporary modality of 
life lies in the offer of objectivity, perspective and a method of 
evaluation of present trends and aspirations in the role of their 
shaping the future. A systematic, objective and critical study of the 
history of Indian music based on original source material is still, 
largely a desideratum. 

The present work is a humble attempt in this direction. It en¬ 
deavours to set forth the conceptual evolution of two foundational 
and differentiating elements of Indian music viz. rdga and tdla. 
Indian music rests on the tripod of rdga, tdla and prabandha. 
These represent respectively the sound, time and structural aspects 
of musical experience. Prabandha, in the sense of form, worded 
or otherwise, emerges from a matrix of raga and tdla. These two 
characterise and differentiate Indian music from all its compeers. 
They obtain, in a vast and varying usage in this huge subcontinent, 
uniformity and continuity in space and time from a textual hierar¬ 
chy. To trace their evolution in, and from the large treasure house 
of textual sources, is both necessary and fascinating; necessary 
because of the need of rewriting our cultural history and fascinat¬ 
ing and humbling—because of both the vastness of scope and the 
nature of the problems involved. 

The present volume deals with such an evolution during the first 
phase of Indian music viz. the ancient. It was originally written as 
a thesis for the degree of Ph.D. in the Banaras Hindu University 
under the guidance of that patriarch of contemporary Indian 
musicology, Padmabhushan Dr. Thakur Jaideva Singh, to whom 
the work is dedicated, with love and veneration. The book now 
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appears substantially in its original form with but minor changes. 

It will be followed by a second volume in which the evolution of 
rdga and tala in the second and third phases of lodian will be 
traced. 

The work is divided into eight chapters. The first chapter gives a 
brief account of the history of our music from the avuilable texts 
beginning from Naradiya Sik$a upto the Sangita Saroddhara in the 
18th century ad. Many works on music apart from the Ndfyaidstra, 
B[haddeii, and Sangita Ratnqkara, have been cited and an outline 
as to what they contain, has been given. For example, Sangita 
Kalpataru, Sarasvati hfdayalatnkara or Bharaiabh&sya by Nanya- 
deva, Sangita Sudhakara by Haripala Sangita Ratn&vaii by Soma- 
bbOpala, Sangita Samayasdra by Parivadeva, Sfhgaraluira by the 
king of Sakainbari, Sangitopanifadasdra by Sudhakalasa and other 
texts beyond l *th century ad, have been mentioned because of the 
significant information they contain regarding rdgd and tala. From 
these texts, one gets an idea of the course of evolution of our 
music. For instance upto Bharata’s time, i.e., 14 century ad, there 
were only five Mdrgi tala-s but by the 13th century ad, tala had 
developed a great deal and we get the names of 130 talas in $rh- 
gdrahdra (13th cent.) Also one can sec the gradual rise of gdna, 
i.e , Grama and Deii rdgas replacing Jdtis. We also get a clear 
picture of the development of the irutis, svaras (melodic) compo¬ 
sitions, the connotations of technical terms of music like graha, 
amia, nydsa , apart yasa, v&di, sarpiddi, alpatva, bahutva and even 
raga from the study of the above texts. The emergence of the time- 
theory is significant No reference to this is found in Bharata’s 
time. Even later, this theory was prevalent only in respect of 
Grama and Deii ragas and never of Jdtis. 

The second chapter is on Vedle music. After surveying the origin 
and evolution of the sama scale and the sdman (sdma music), the 
solid fivefold contribution of Sdmaveda to our classical music is 
explained with illustrations. The fivefold contribution is (1) the 
notes of the fundamental scale which later on became our primary 
tone-system, namely. Sa4ja grdma-, (2) the origin of our Murchand 
system; (3) the rudiments of aesthetics of our music; (4) the con¬ 
cept of laya; (5) the earliest system of notation, namely, the cheiro- 
nomic system. 

The third chapter is devoted entirely to Bharata s N&tyaidstra. 
It deals with the music as described by Bharata. Bharata refers to 
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Gdndharva music, the music that was meant not only for the deva 
Gandharvas as distinct from nira Gandharvas but also the divas — 
divine beings themselves. He called it Mdrga or spiritual music. 
Bharata’s Ndtyaidstra is the earliest comprehensive and authentic 
work of Indian music that gives a fairly clear picture of Gdndharva 
music as it existed in about ad 100 to 400 Bharata, while he refers 
to and defines the fundamentals of Gdndharva music in the above 
work, was mainly concerned with drama and bis interest in music 
was only to the extent it could be applied to the former to augment 
the effect in different acts and scenes. Therefore it seems clear that 
his primary interest was not music as such but only applied music. 
In the context, he refers to particular Grama rdgas to be used in 
particular scenes. His stress on music has been predominantly in 
respect of its application to drama. The rasa s described by Bharata 
relate to drama as represented on the stage. Music to him was 
another beautiful, artistic, effective device to bolster .up the moods 
of the various scenes of the drama through appropriate thematic 
tunes. In the light of these facts, it will be clear that .there is miscon- 
cepiion among some scholars who write on Indian music of reckon¬ 
ing the Ndtyai&stra as a text primarily in music. Il ls just possible 
that Bharata may have left out those aspects of our music which to 
him were not useful or germane to his main subject of interest, 
namely, drama. This is perhaps the reason that out of the thirty-six 
chapters in his work, he has devoted only four chapters to music. 

The two epics Rdm&yana and Mah&bhdrata also contain refere¬ 
nces to music. The former refers to Jdtis only while the latter refers 
to Grdma rdgas only. Similarly in the Harivatpia Parana, there 
are references only to Grama rdgas. And again in the iik$d texts, 
there is no mention of Jdtis 'whereas Bharata deals with and des¬ 
cribes Jdti, Mdrehand and Grdma mainly in his work. Were there 
then two parallel streams of evolution in our music from ancient 
times which ultimately united in the present form of raga and 
me/d? Why and how was the name Grdma rdga given? Could it be 
a natural evolute ot Grama as distinct from the Grama-M&rchana 
Jdti cycle? Because Grdma rdgas had some of the attributes of the 
present rdga in respect of form and expression whereas in the 
term Jdtisdga, the suffix rdga seems more in the nature of empha¬ 
sising the charming (ranjakatva) aspects of the Jdti than in the 
technical sense of the word as known at present. These issues are 
discussed. Also detailed analysis of the structure of Jdtis, their 
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characteristics, their intrinsic musicality or otherwise has been 
given. 

Chapter four is on the second phase of the evolution of our 
music, namely, the gradual but steady transition from Jdti to 
Grdma-Deil rdga-s. In other words from Gdndharva sangUa to gdna. 
This is clearly perceptible in the work Bjhaddeil by MataAga attri¬ 
buted to 7th-9th century ad. While MataAga describes Grdma- 
Mdrchana-Jati briefly, he deals with Grama and Deil rdga-s, 
Bhdfa-s, Vibhdfd-s, Antarabhdfd-s, Glti-s, Prabandha-s and certain 
aspects of our music which were omitted by Bbarata. His interpre¬ 
tation of irutl is unique and he has given a more comprehensive 
analysis of it than Bharata. Unfortunately the chapter on tdla is 
lost and there one is unable to get a clear picture of the state in 
which it was in his time. 

The next chapter, i.e. Chapter five deals with the final phase of 
evolution of our music upto the 13th century ad. This is available 
in the SangUa Ratnakara by SarAgadeva. Th‘s is a magnificent, ex¬ 
haustive work giving a classic elucidation of the information given 
in both the Ndtyaiastra and Bfhaddelf. But for this work, it may 
have been difficult to understand the other texts fully. After ex¬ 
plaining the Grama-Murchand-Jati system, $3rAgadeva takes the 
examples of Jdti-s given in notation by MataAga' and provides them 
with suitable literary texts. Then he delineates on Gr&ma rdga-s, 
Deil rdga-s, Bhdfd-s, Vibhdfd-s, Antarabhdfa-s. He also gives a list 
of ptirvaprasiddha and adhundprasiddha rdga-s. Many rdga-s are 
illustrated in notation- There are also Sanskrit compositions In 
notation. In this chapter, the five GUi-s, namriy, Suddhd, BhtnnS, 
Vesard , Gawfi and Sddhdrinl, the four Ahgas—Rdgartga, Badfahga, 
Kriydhga and Updhga are described and discussed. The dkfiptikd-s 
of the Grama rdga-s belonging to both the ?adja and Madhyama 
Gramas, have been given and their descriptions by Moksadeva, 
Kaiyapa, SarAgadeva and others have been analysed from the 
point of view of melodiousness, feasibility in singing and in some 
cases the innate contradictions in the derivation between the Grama 
rdga-s and their parent jdti-s. Wherever possible the Grama and 
Deil rdga-s have been compared with the rdga-s current at present 
both in Hindustani and Karqa|aka music. 

The illuminating commentaries of KallinAtha and SiqihabhOpila 
through a flood of light on the nature of music, musical instruments 
that existed around that period. But for their graphic explanations, 






this text also would have been unintelligible and its utility greatly 
reduced. 

A separate chapter (Chapter six) on aesthetics has been provided 
on the practical devices as existed in the period of SangUa Ratnd- 
kara and before. -It was also felt that the amazingly complex 
nomenclature of 96 sthdya-s, 6 kdku-s and IS gamaka-s with their 
subtle ramifications deserve elucidation as they dealt with both rdga 
and tdla, and gave a clear picture as to the high state of evolution 
of our music. But there is no escaping the fact that tbelbighly codi¬ 
fied sophisticated categorisations of the above devices undoubtedly 
inhibited the free play of imagination to a great extent. However 
the concept of improvisation was not unknown and special provi¬ 
sion was made for this under the category of anlbaddha gdna 
(spontaneous as opposed to precomposed music). In the definitions 
of the various sthdyas, kdkus and gamakas, several texts have been 
cited, namely SangUa Ratnakara, SangUa Sudhd, SangUa Samaya- 
sara, Caturcjaptfi Prakdiikd and SangUa Raja. 

Also a separate chapter (Chapter seven) has been given to tala 
because the concept and evolution of tdla is as significant as rdga. 
The origin of the concept of tala from laya; the physical ’and 
psychological aspect of laya involving the concept of time and 
space in their absolute sense and the gradual scientific evolution of 
tdla into the main five Mdrgl varieties, namely, Cancatpufa, Cdcca- 
pufa, Satpltaputraka, Udghatfa and Saippakvetfaka. Thejsubsequent 
fade out of the Mdrgl tdla-s along with the Jdti-s, the resurgence of 
gdna with its Grdma and Deil rdga-s and the enormous expansion 
of new tdla-s totalling more than 120 by 13th century ad, have all 
been dealt with in detail. The Mdrgl and Deil tdla systems have 
been critically analysed with illustrations. The subtle concept of 
time (kdla) itself in Bbarata’s period and as elucidated by Abhinava- 
gupta have been discussed. The manner of marking the tdla-s with 
the help of a tdladhara and ghana, the subsequent doing away 
with ghana in the Deil tdla-s, i.e., the two distinct stages of deve¬ 
lopment of tdla, one in the time of Ndtyaiastra and the other in 
the time of SangUa Ratnakara have been presented and discussed. 
The concept of graha and sannlpdta has also been dealt with. The 
highly complex structure and system of our tdla-s, the mdrga-s, the 
kdla-s and their evolution have been given in detail. 

The last chapter (Chapter' eight) under 'Conclusion* traces the 
evolution of our music and shows how our musical traditions, in 
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spite of the several modifications and adjustments during the course 
of the centuries, have been maintained in essence throughout. How 
rdga and tdla have crystallised into their respective current forms, 
how Gandharva music, considered as celestial music in Bharata s 
time, faded out yielding to gdna, how the very concept of Margl 
sanglia changed from spiritual music to classical aesthetic music by 
8th century ad, how Gandharva music has also continued, although 
its form has undergone tremendous changes have been discussed, 
analysed and inferences drawn. . 

Regarding gdna, a study of the 33rd Chapter of the NdtyaSastra 
was indeed revealing. Bharata has devoted an entire chapter on 
the state of gdna, which showed that another variety of music 
alongside Gdndharva music existed and was popular. The enlighten¬ 
ing commentary of Abhinavagupta* throws a flood of light on the 
evolution of our music. Strangely most of the scholars of the 
N&tyaidstra appear to have missed this chapter and have taken 
Gandharva music to be the only noteworthy music and have traced 
all subsequent evolution to it. 

The evolution of our music has moved along different paths . 
along by ways and highways, in a complicated fashion. It is 
difficult to disentangle the various influences that have gone into 
the making of our music as it exists today. An attempt has been 
made to give as scientific analysis of the main factors that have 
contributed to the evolution of our music as is posable on the 
basis of the available texts. 

A study of the book will show that our present music is derived 
more from gdna rather than from Gdndharva music though the ten 
characteristics of the Jati-s mentioned by Bharata are still retained 
in some form or the other. 



'*M. Baroda edn., 1964, p. 33. 
•Ibid., vol. IV, pp. 393-94. 
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CHAPTER 1 


list of Abbreviations 


Nd. Si. 
Nd. So. 
Bfhd. 

S. S.s. 
S. R. 
S.S. 

St R^ 3a 
C.P. 

s. c. 

B.B. 
B.A. 
M. U. 
Bh.K. 

R. D. 

S. S.a. 

P, 


Ndradiya Sikfd 

Ndfyaidstra 

Bfhaddcii 

SangUa Samayas&ra 
SangUa Ratn&kara 
Sangita Sudhd 
SangUa Rdja ■ 
Caturdapd i Prakdiikd 
SangUa COtfdmaQi 
Bharatabh&$yam 
Bharatdrnavam 
Mdnasollisa • 

Bharata Koia 
Riga Darpapa 
Sangita Sirimftq 
pattilm 



A Brief Historical Survey of Indian Music 
up to the Thirteenth Century 


I NDIAN music is ancient. Its origin is traced to Samaveda. But' 
a brief historical survey will give us the important works on it, 
and thereby enlighten us in its evolution. But it is a melancholy 
fact that most of the works on Indian music are not available, and 
whatsoever available, in manuscripts, are in such dilapidated, pre¬ 
carious condition that it would be dangerous even tQ touch them. 
Many of them are available only, in parts. 

While Bharata’s Ndfyaidstra (Aid. Sd.), is the most authentic and 
comprehensive work on Indian music, although its main subject of 
interest was drama, Ndradiya Sikfd ( Nd . Si.), is considered an earlier 
work than Nd. Sd. While the Nd. Si. is ascribed ‘ between the 
first cent, oc to third cent, ad, Nd. Si, is attributed to 150 bc, or 
over a century earlier to Nd. Si. In the latter, the main subject 
matter is Vedic music followed by Grama rdgas. Strangely there is 
no reference to Jdti, Whereas in the Nd. Si., there is a comprehen¬ 
sive description of the Grama-MQrchand-Jdti system, the system of 
evolving the 22 irutls etc., but hardly any description or discussion 
of Grdma rdga except as a mood augmenting mode in particular 
scenes just before their commencement This, in fact, appears to be 
more an interpolation than the work of Bharata. Nd. Si. deals 
with the origin of the sdma- scale, kru$pa, prathama, dvitiya, tritiya, 
caturthd, mandra and atisvdrya (detailed discussion on this topic is 
done in the chap. 2). The work also mentions the six Grdma rdgas 
namely Madhyama Grdma, $adja Grama, Sddhdritd, Pancama, 
KaiSika, Sdcjava and Kaiiikamadhyama. But the structure and form 
of the rdgas are not given, with the result one cannot get an idea 
of the romr-arrangement of the above rdgas. But the real signifi¬ 
cant point is that the term rdga has been used, in its technical 
sense, whereas in the Nd. Sd. it has been used only in the literal 
sense of pleasing. 

"My contention is that this indeed is a very important landmark in 
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the history of Indian music. Because the general belief is that Jati 
is the matrix of the rSga which followed it. But the fact that Grama 
r&ga existed contemporaneously with Jail, shows that there were 
two parallel streams of evolution in Indian music i.e.. Grama raga 
and Jati. It appears that at different periods Jail and Grama raga 
were alternately in vogue or comparatively more prominent. For 
instance, in the two epics, Ramayapa and MahabMrata, the former 
refers at several places to Jati, with hardly any reference to Grama 
raga whereas in the latter, there is hardly any. mention of Jati but 
several references to Grama ragas. Therefore it is difficult to state 
which of the above two forms was earlier. These two streams 
alternately flowed smoothly for sometime and then fell into rough 
waters. We find that Bharata considered jail as Gandharva Sanglta, 
a music that pleased not'only men of learning (aesthetes) but also 
the Gandharras and gods. He apparently classified Grama raga 
under gana which he considered as inferior to Jati. Therefore he 
hardly says anything about Grama ragas. He called Jail as Margl 
Sangtta. But we find Grama raga gaining in prominence by about 
the eighth-ninth cent, ad when it came to be called Margl Sanglta 
i.e., in the time of Mataiga. This means that the very connotation 
of the term Margl underwent a change. The term that earlier de¬ 
noted spiritual, celestial music (in Bharata’s time) later on—in the 
time of Mataiga —came to mean more classical music as opposed 
to folk. Thus the evolution of our music shows such dramatic 
changes in concepts, composition and execution. 

As Bharata’s Na. $a. is discussed separately, I shall briefly re¬ 
view some of the other texts on Indian music. Several. are 

mentioned by Rimakrishna Kavi, the great Savant, whose magnum 
opus Bharata Kofa has served one or two Sanskrit scholars to pass 
off, as scholars in music as well. But the information given in it 
about the contribution of many of the works is insignificant. For 
example, Viiakhila is mentioned as the next great author after 
Bharata in the fourth cent. ad. Nothing is known about bis work. 
Sardula, Vi$i)udharmottara, were two other authors, the titles of 
their works are not known. They are believed 10 have been in 
fourth or fifth cent, ad, definitely earlier than Matadga. Rahul, a 
Buddhist wrote on music in fifth cent. ad. 

Then MataUga in ninth cent, ad wrote Bfhaddeii which is 
available only in parts. His.main contribution was the 12-tone MQr- 
chana system, elaboration of the Jatis with notation. Grama ragas, 
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Bhards, Vibhatas and AntarabhasOs, description and examples of 
Deil ragas and introduction of the Kinnart vfpd. _ . 

• Then we have Sarasvati Hrdyalankdra and Bharata Bhajya by 
Nanyade.. attributed to ad 1080. It has lScbaju. on toustcaud 
ba, a commentaiy on-the music portion o [NS. 53., (chaps. 28-36). 
But it has a number of mistakes. 

Sanglta Kalpataru is another text of the tenth cent, ad, because 
Raja Bhoja quotes from it and Raja Bhoja lived in tenth cent. 

Sanglta Sudhdkara of Haripala is well known. It was written in 

A xhen Abhiia^it&rtha Cintamatil by SomeSvara contains a few 
chaps, on vocal, instrumental music and dance. His w0 * k exl ®" 
to 1600 verses. His son Pratapa Cakravarty or Jagadeka Malls 
wrote Sanglta Clntamatfi. Although this was a big; wo*.only1st, 
2nd and 5 th chaps, are available, ParSvadeva, author of Sanglta 
Samayasara has bodily lifted many verses from this. 

Sanglta Ratndvallis another text written in ad 1180, by Soma- 

bhOpala# 

Then comes Sanglta Samayasara of ParSvadeva almost contem¬ 
porary with Sanglta Ratnbkara of Sarrtgadeva- Of this work, the 
1st chap, and half of the 2nd chap, are not available. It deals with 
gamakas more lucidly than Sanglta Ratnakara. * 

Sanglta Ratnakara was written by gardgadeva about ad 1230. 
His ancestors came from Kaimir and served the Yadavw^of Deva- 
giri. S.R. consists of seven chaps., i.e. (1) Svara, (2) Raga, (3) 
klrnako, (4) Prabandha, (5) Tala, (6) Vddya, and (7) 

Four commentaries have been written on it by S.mhabhOpala, 
Keiava Kallinatha and Viftala. Of these the commentaries of only 
SimhabhOpala and Kallinatha are published. While Viltala wrote 
bis commentary in Telugu, Ke§ava’s commentary is not available. 
•Regarding other works of the thirteenth cent, ad, ^rahdra 
written by the king of Sikambhan, is the most significant- It is sup¬ 
posed to have been written in ad 1300. The author has mentioncd 
old ragas. He has also given 15 Janaka ragas and 20 BMsa ragas 
ns obtained'and derived from Yastika. In addition 53 Deii ragas 
have also been mentioned. In the chap, on tala, he has given 

tdlOSm 

It seems that between second and thirteenth cent, ad, there was a 
tremendous upsurge of tala construction, because in the NS. So., a 
total of five talas is mentioned and by thirteenth cent, ad, 120 
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t&Jas had developed. 

In this work, the author refers to several virtds like Ekatantri, 
Nakuld, Kimari and Atdptni, There are also chaps- on rasa, abhl- 
naya and alatpkdra. 

Rasataivasamuccaya by Aliaraja is a work consisting of five 
chaps, of which four are devoted to music. 

Moksadeva is another writer of the thirteenth cent ad who has 
written about Grama ragas. He has mentioned 50 ragas «ha t were 
in vogue in his period (Pravarrak ragas). 

Another important work on music is by king Mariana in ad 
1375. He was king of Delhi; he was a Telugu prince and author of 
several works on dharmaiastras and music. Ananda-SanJIvini a 
work of his was so scholarly that even Rana Kumbha has quoted 
from it in his Nityaratna.Koia. Madana has mentioned 130 tdlas 
and has given their prastdras. Second chap, is on rdga, third chap, 
is devoted to prabandha, but it abruptly ends here which may Jie 
due to his death or loss of kingdom. 

A Jain scholar Suddhakalasa wrote a book Sangitopanif adas dra 
wherein he has referred to rare talas among which Pfthvlkunjala 
is one. The book was written around ad 1350. 

SangUacandra by Vipradasa of the fourteenth cent, ad, has only 
one chap, on njtya. His chap, on nftta was commented upon by the 
Nepal king Jyotirmal in Nepalese in ad 1625. The author quotes 
&arAgadeva and hence must have been after him. 

BevanabhaUa and Devendra both lived in the- fourteenth cent 
ad, and named their work Sangita Muktdvali. Both the authors 
deal mainly with nftta. The latter was a disciple of Rudradrya 
and probably lived in Gopacala (Gwalior). 

Aumdpatam is a very significant work on music. It must have 
been a huge book as it consisted of 30 chaps. The author Umapaty 
belonged to the Tamil region and appears to belong to some 
school other than Bharata. A study of this text may throw fresh 
light on the evolution of our music. 

ViSvapradip, written in ad 1350 is by a Mythila Brahmin Bhuva- 
nananda. The work exhaustively treats on musical’ topics. The 
chap. I is on ndda, chap. II is on rdga. III on tala, IV on gita, V 
on miscellaneous musical topics, and VI on musical instruments. 
There are a total of 2600 verses. 

Another text written about ad 1350. is by SrtgaraSekhara. The 
name of the text is AbhinayabkQfapa. It treats incidentally on 
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music. Its main interest is dramatics and consists of 1060 verses. 
The commentary is in Tamil. 

Alarpkdra Sarpgraha by Amftinanda probably 'written in the 
thirteenth-fourteenth cent, ad consists of 13 chaps., each one ex¬ 
tending up to 100-50 verses. 

ASokamalla was another well-known scholar whose book on 
musio is not available and its title also not known. The only 
available section is on abhinaya consisting of 2000 verses. But he 
extensively quotes from Hanuman, Kirtidhara, Kohala, Abhinava- 
gupta and later writers. 

SangTia Slromapi was a very valuable work, because it was the 
result of the joint effort of many scholars who were assembled at 
a place called Kada (near Allahabad), situated between’Jamuna 
and Ganga in ad 1429 and was sponsored by king Sultan Shabi. 
He organised an All India Conference on music and invited scho¬ 
lars from all over the country. Hence the work that resulted was 
based on all the important texts on music up to that time. But 
unfortunately this work is completely lost. 

Sangita Dipikd by Madhava Bbatta about ad 1400, contains 
descriptions of rdgas based on the raga-ragini system. The author 
was a resident of Banaras and his work consists of 1000 verses. 

Sangita Ratnavall containing about 1000 verses on music is 
attributed to ad 1200. This is also not available although other 
subsequent authors quote from it. 

: Sangita Kalpavfkfa, Tdldmava are two works of the fifteenth cent. 
ad. The former has a commentary called Vistdra by Rai Gaqeia 
and the latter, as is evident from the title, was exclusively devoted 
to tala but is not available. 

An additional word about Sangita Ratnakara appears necessary. 
Written .by Sarhgadeva about ad 1230, he was the third genera¬ 
tion. His ancestors hailing from Kaimlr settled down in Devagiri 
(Aurangabad) under the Yadavas. ^hrfigadeva’s grandfather was 
Bbaskara, a great Sanskrit scholar who was invited by the Yadavas. 
Sarfigadeva’s father was Sodhala who was patronised by king Sin- 
gfaaoa of the Yadava dynasty who ruled between ad 1210-47. He 
was appointed Karagdgrani (accountant-general) by the same king. 

: In this work, which is perhaps the most valuable after Na.Sd. 
the chap, on svara especially, contains theories which are contra¬ 
dictory to the principles on which they are supposed to be based. 

For instance ^irAgadeva, while acclaiming Bharata’s 22 Sruti 
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arrangement in a saptaka , actually .introduces fourteen notes within 
a saptaka. He mentions ten notes—five under nifdda and five under 
gandhara, namely nifada ( Pancairutl , dha), kaiiika nifdda, kdkali 
nifdda, cyuta sadja, acyuta $adja, gandhara ( Pancairuti , re\ sddhd- 
rava gandhara , antara gandhara, cyuta madhyama, and acyuta 
madhyama. All the above svaras are at an interval of only one iruti 

whereas Bharata clearly states that the minimum difference of in¬ 
terval required between two svaras to be musically viable, is two. 
irutis. The strange consequence is that all subsequent scholars like 
Ramamatya. Somanatha, Pundarika, Tuljadhipa, Bhavabhatta, 
have all blindly followed Sarigadeva while at the same time uphold¬ 
ing the iri/fi-arrangement principle of Bharata. They have tried to 
establish fourteen svaras within twenty-two irutis. Therefore either 
the number of irutis within the j aptaka has to be increased- to at 
least twenty-eight or Bharata’s entire smra-arrangement scrapped. 

In this context, Matadga's understanding and definition of iruti 
seems most plausible. His iruti-svara relationship based on diraya- 
airayi blidv:i l with two kinds of irutis namely antafriruti and sva- 
iruti is most convincing. 

A work entitled B&lahodhan of about ad 13M), is a valuable com¬ 
mentary on the Nd. Sa., because it quotes and refers to all the pre¬ 
vious commentators on the Nil. <£d., like Udbhatta, Lollatta, San- 
kuka, Ghantaka, Klrtidhara, Abhinavagupta, Jagadekamalla and 
Srirangaraja, Srirangaraja’s reference in the above work is fouitd 
in Bham Vakhydla of Acyuta Raya of Vijayanagar (ad 1S3<H4) 
Balabodhan is not available now. 

The next important text on music aftdr S.R. is SangUa Raj (Sa. 
Raj.) of Maharaha Kumbhakarpa of CitrakQla (now known as 
Chittoor). It was written in ad. 1449. He was also a commentator 
of Gita Govinda. What is most amazing is how he found time to do 
so much creative work in the midst of fighting 30 battles and build¬ 
ing nearly 40 fortresses. 

Sa. Raj closely adheres to S.R., but at many places there are 
supplemented commentaries with quotations from Abhinavagupta 
and.Vipradasa, Asokamalla, Devendra, Madana and SangUa Siro- 
mani (by Pandita Mandali). Sa. Raj and Gita Govinda have been 
referred to by Maharapa Kumbha’s son in his inscription of about 
ad 1480. 


1 Bxhaddeil , Trivandrum, p. 8. 
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'■ SangUa Cintdmatyi, another unavailable work of about ad 1400, 
is by VamabhQp&la, king of Kondavldu in Andhra PradeSa. 

SangUa Sarvasva, a work of about ad 1500, was by Jagaddbara 
who called himself SarasvatidSsa. Only a portion of the manuscript 
is available. There are references to a king Udayavatsa, probably 
of Orissa or Bengal. 

SangUa DSmodara of Subhankara is on music, poetics and 
dramatics. There is a description of the status of different schools 
of music prevalent then. There are references to SangUa Cintdmapi. 

Kohala’s work is unavailable and it is known through quotations 
given by Abhinavagupta. 

SangUa Suryodaya is another important work of the sixteenth 
cent. ad. The author LaxminarSyaqa wrote this under the auspices 
and behest of king KftPadeva Raya who ruled Vijayanagar from ad 
1509 to 1530. He deals with tdla, prabantlha and aftta. He altoge¬ 
ther omits rdga. He has mentioned the names of 100 new talas. He 
says that, his father wrote a commentary in Telugu on S.R. He 
also mentions that his father received 3000 tolas of gold from 
Ghiazuddin, Sultan of Mandoa in Gujarat. 

Talakatdvardht, an exhaustive work on talas, unfortunately not 
available now, is very valuable as it contains references to almost 
all the important texts on music. The author Acyuta Raya, was 
the brother of king Ktioadeva Raya. He discusses everything on 
tala that was current then quoting from SangUa Chandrodaya, 
Manidarpana, Vidyavinoda, Catursabha Vilasa. Tdlakala Vilasa, 
ffftya Cujamatji, Kdtyavana, Sangitdrnava and Rangaraja’s Bharata 
Bhajya. Unfortunately not a single work cited above is available 
today* 

• Svaramelakalanidhi by Ramimatya is available, and quite well 
known. It was written in ad 1550. He was the father of meld sys¬ 
tem of classification of ragas, later followed by Pt. Venkatama- 
k hln He refers to svayambhu antara gandhara and Suddha .dhai- 
vata. He deals mainly with Karnataka music and describes various 
vinas. 

Amatya means minister and hence there is a controversy as to 
his identity whether he was the same person who died in the battle 
Tallikotta or Aliya Ramamatya. 

• Pundarika Vittala wrote several books on music. He also dealt 
mainly with Karnataka music. He belonged to a village called Siva- 
ganga in Karpata. The books were written between ad 1560-70. 
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They were Sadrdga Candrodaya, Nartana Nlrqaya, Rdga Mdld, and 
Rdga Manjarf. He was also an adherent of the meld system. The 
significant aspect of this contribution is his reference to Persian 
maqdms which had, by then, come into vogue in this country. But 
he mentions their origin in Indian rdgas. For example, he mentions 
the names of 15 maqdms derived from Indian rdgas. They are as 
follows: 


Persian Maqdm 


Indian Raga or Meld 

1. RahSvI 

derived from 

DevagSndhar 

2. NijSvar 

derived from 

Kanad& melfi 

3. MahQr 

derived from 

Sarang melS 

4. JangQlS 

derived from 

Bangal mcla 

5. Ahang 

derived from 

Dei! rfiga 

6. Bara 

derived from 

Malhar 

7. SQhvS 

derived from 

Kedara 

8. Iraqya 

derived from 

Dhanasri 

9. Hussain! 

derived from 

Jaijaivanti 

10. Musllk 

derived from 

Malav 

11. Yaman 

derived from 

Kalya 

12. Sarparda 

derived from 

Bilaval 

13. Vakrez 

derived from 

De&kar 

14. Hijaz 

derived from 

Asaveri 

15. Muik (V*) 

derived from 

Devagiri 


Rasakaumudt is another important work by £rikan(ha who 
flourished in the court of £atru$alya, a Jain dynasty which ruled 
over Jamnagar. This was written in ad 1583. The first five chapts. 
deal with various aspects of music and nrtya. Three types of vTpas 
are described and rdgas are classified into 15 melas. He also refers 
to svayambhu svaras. 

Raga Vibodha by Somanatha written in ad 1609, contains also a 
commentary by the author. He has described the Rudra viqd, 
Suddha and Madhya meld vlpas and given 23 melds as predomi¬ 
nant. He has also followed SarAgadeva in establishing more than 
nine svaras . In fact where Sar Agadeva has shown fourteen svaras 
in a saptaka , Somanatha has established seventeen. 

SangUa Sudhd was by king Raghunitba of Thanjavur in ad 1620. 
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Some believe that it was actually writteo by Govinda Dixit There 
are a few poems both in Sanskrit and Telugu, Karnataka music 
was at its zenith under his patronage. Suddha and Madhya meld 
vlpds are described. As in Rasakaumudt, 15 melds are mentioned 
as predominant and details of 50 rdgas are given which were popu¬ 
lar in his time. 264 rdgas as given but not explained by SarAga- 
deva, are defined in the chap, on rdgas. 

Caturdandi PrakdSikd was written by Pandit Venkatamakhin in 
ad 1630. The author introduced 72 melds. He was the son of 
Govinda Dixit He also has described the Suddha and Madhya meld 
vlqds. He also introduced his own type of vind called the Venkafd - 
dhvarl vlpd which went into oblivion in his own lifetime. He 
criticises and abuses the author of Svaramelakaldntdhi, RSmimfitya 
profusely. He deals mainly with gUa, prabandha and tala. 

Caturdatufi consisted of (hdya, glta, prabandha and tdla. Sdla - 
gas&d ° prabandha was the only prabandha which was called glta. 
The first person to introduce Caturdandi was Gopal Nayak. 

Sanglta Darpana by Damodar Milra was written in ad 1630. It 
contains five chaps, which deal with glta, tdla and nrtya. 

SangUa Cdddmanl by Govinda a work of the seventeenth century 
probably ad 1680, is very valuable because it was this author who 
made the various modifications on the vi'nd, now in use and settled 
the controversy of the 72 melakartas. The new terms he coined and 
the construction of the vind have survived to this day. His exact 
whereabouts and time are not known. He must have been some¬ 
where in South India. 

Sanglta Sdrdmfta was written by king Tulaja in ad 1729-35 in 
Sanskrit He has enumerated 29 melds beginning from Srlraga. In 
some places he has deviated from Caturdandi Prakdiikd. 

Sanglta Pdrijdta by Pt: Ahobala was written in about ad 1650 
and 1700. He followed the principle of srutis and took kafi as the 
principle scale. He shows the method of establishing the Suddha 
and vikfta svaras on the sounding wire of the vind.ln other words, 
he shows the method of expressing the Suddha and vikrta svaras in 
terms of the length of the speaking wire of the vinu in exactly the 
same way as shown by Hrdayanarayaijadeva in his HjdayaprakdSa. 
He has also described several Hindustani music rdgas. 

Sanglta Saroddhara was a work composed by Ranganatha of 
Srfrangapatnam in about ad 1750. He was a good Vedic scholar. 
His book is valuable in furnishing Vedic quotations. 
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Paramefivara, an author, the title of whose work is not known, 
would be very useful to vfyta players as he has written six chaps, 
on the technique of vind playing. The work may have been written 
in about ad 1750. 

Thus the history of Indian music shows that by and large most 
of the authors have followed two works mainly, namely N&. ■&., 
and S.R. A survey of the course that our music has taken also in¬ 
dicates that the Grdma-MQrchand-Jdti system which Bharata ex¬ 
tolled so much, practically faded out by the ninth cent, ad, and 
what Bharata considered as inferior music i.e., g&na, under which 
he classified Grama ragas, supplanted J&ti and assumed the primary 
form of classical music. Grama ruga became so popular that the 
term Margt Sangita which was used exclusively for Jati g&na came 
to be used to denote Jati, Grama r&ga, Blidfd, Vibhdfd and Antara - 
bhdfd. In other words, what was considered Deil Sangita in 
Bharata's time came to be reckoned as Margi Sangita in MataAga’s 
time (ninth cent. ad). In MataAga’s time Deil Sangita was regional 
stylised music as opposed to unstylised folk music. 

But by and large, up to the thirteenth cent ad, especially the 
period between tenth and thirteenth cent, ad, there was a spate of 
scholarly works on music, but there was not much original contri¬ 
bution, in the works. There was repetition of the same theory of 
Grama, Mirchana, Jati , ragas, tdlas and nrtta, njtya and musical 
instruments. Many have quoted Na. &&., and its commentators. 
Many of the works are not available at all, some of them which 
are available are only in parts. 

But one regrettable fact is that none of the musicologists thought 
it necessary and desirable to give a detailed description of the 
classical music that was in vogue in their respective periods. We 
have names of several ragas mentioned with their Bhdf&s, Vlbh&s&s 
and Antarabhafas but their actual musical forms are not given in 
notation. Similarly varieties of prabandh&s are described but their 
musical structure is unintelligible. Similarly gamakas, sth&yas and 
other technical terms of music are described without clear exam¬ 
ples. 

Nevertheless one gets an idea of the evolution of r&ga and t&Ia 
in tb« course of the thirteenth cent. The word raga which was used 
in its literal sense in Bharata’s time evolved into a highly stylised 
form and became the very foundation of our music. It took in all 
the iakfanos of its predecessor Jdti and added a few more like 
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anuv&dt, vivjdi, although the importance of gr .ha, amia, alpalva, 
bahutva, lessened with the fading out of the J&li-gana. 

The new feature in the evolution of the r&ga Was the introduc¬ 
tion of the time-theory. Bharata does not mention this aspect at 
all but &arAgadeva while defining the Grdma r&gds clearly specifies 
the time-theory governing them. It has not been possible to trace 
its origin and exact period. But the significant point is that the 
musical structure and aesthetics forms began to be associated with 
the diurnal .and nocturnal cycles, and some inscrutable relationship 
established between the intrinsic expressive quality of the svaras 
and the particular time of day and night This indicates the real¬ 
isation of the integration of sound and light in nature and how 
it is correlated in music. This in itself may open out a new field of 
research. In this age of highly technological specialisation, it may 
not be difficult to scientifically investigate the exact correlation 
between the svara and varying degrees of light and shade. 

The time-theory came and is still lingering in the North but has 
disappeared altogether in the South. 

The other feature is regarding t&la . There was tremendous progress 
in t&la. Especially in the period between eleventh and fourteenth 
cent. there appears to have been great emphasis on t&la. From the 
five tdlas mentioned by Bharata and MataAga. one finds 108 tdlas 
mentioned by &irAgadeva, Hammira, in his work §(hg&rah&ra 
(ad 1300) also refers to 120 tdlas; Madana (ad 13751 has referred 
to 130 tdlas in his work Ananda Sanjivinl, Sangitopanifads&ra (ad 
1350) gives several examples of rare tdlas; and later texts like San¬ 
gUa S&ryodaya and T&lakalSvardhi have devoted special attention 
to tdlas. But the earlier five tdlas—c&catpula, rancatpufa, jafpitd - 
putraka, udghafta and sampakvetfaka were reckoned as Mdrgl 
tdlas and subsequent expansion of tdlas was is Deii talas. But in 
the marking of these tdlas, there was a steady rationalisation of the 
details of procedure. The earlier intricacies were lessened consi¬ 
derably in later Deil tolas. This is discussed in a separate chap. 

As regards the evolution of composition, prabandhas held sway 
from Bharata’s time up to about ttie eleventh-twelfth cent. But by 
the time, ^arAgadeva wrote his book, prabandha appears to have 
gone out of vogue and its place taken by other forms notably 
rdpak&lapti. This was the model on which khayal evolved. 





CHAPTER 2 


Vedic Music 


T HAT our music originated from the Samaveda Is now a matter 
of common knowledge. But it is very interesting when one 
studies the origin and evolution of the J<J/nfl*scalc. The period of 
the Vedas is still a matter of controversy. According to Western 
scholars like Max Miiller and Winternitz they came into existence 
about 2000 to 1500 bc whereas Lokmanya Tilak maintains accord¬ 
ing to the description given in the Rgveda of the position of the 
various planets then—that the Vedas were in vogue from 10,000 
bc. Whatever it be. whether 2,000 or 10,000 bc, it still is the most 
ancient literature in human history. So our music was consider¬ 
ably developed in the time of SSmaveda. 

The Ndradiya Siktf mentions the beginning of the sdma scale. 
S.R. also mentions it and Kallinatha has given' a description of 
the evolution of the svaros of the scale from a single svara to a 
saptaka. 

The first music consisting of one svara was areikd from the Sans¬ 
krit root rica (**) which means a Qgvedic hymn. The adjectival 
form of fife is uPnj which means pertaining to fk (^). In other 
words areikd denotes a musical chant chanted by Rgvedic reciters. 
Kallinatha states it is repetition of one svara or chanting on one 
svara, eg., aum, aum, aum on sa or any other svara . There is a 
great profundity in the content and significance of the word. 
Words are but the result of vibration. Indian Yoga and Tantra 
have expounded this aspect of ndda, marvellously. They describe 
four stages from the gross physical to the mental, then supramen- 
tal and transcendental states. The gross physical is vaikhari, the 
second stage is madhyamd. The third is paiyanti and the fourth is 
par&v&k. In almost all the religions, the word has been referred to 
as the beginning of creation. In Hinduism it is AUM , Christianity. 
also begins with the word. In other words in that state of nascent 
creation i.e., the state of pardvdk, the word is no other than the 
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content' and the referent. This has a significant implication that 
the entire creation of the universe is the result of Divine Imagina¬ 
tion or thought.' In this state, thought, word and the thing are one. 
Pari means highest; vak means thought-vibration. Paiyanti is a 
state where a vision of the configuration of ndda starts. Madhyamd 
is that state where thought-feeling prevails without verbal expression. 
Vatkharf is the state of the senses where experience is had through 
the direct employment of the five senses of hearing, seeing, touch¬ 
ing. smelling and tasting and verbalization starts. Brahma means 
mantra or word. Bhihmaqa is the text that explains the Vedas. The 
Arapjakd pertains to the knowledge developed through meditation 
in the forest i.e., the text in which truths mentioned in the Vedas 
are given as experienced by man. Upanifada deals with fundamental 
metaphysics and the path of spiritualisation as expounded in the 
Vedas. 

As stated earlier the earliest form of musical chant began with 
one svara known as dreika. S.R mentions in verse 39, p. 120 in 
vol. I as follows: 

WTifeciMHi u 

As regards Srcika, Kallinatha clearly defines it as follows: 

meaning that it was used in yajnas and on such other occasions 
involving repetition of mantras on a single note. For example the 
repetition of mantra Aum on ?adja. 

Gdthd is any song in praise of someone. Usually it was in praise 
of the Yajamdn or the person who gets the yajRa performed by the 
yd}Mk (performer of the yajRa). Gdthik pertains to gdthd and con¬ 
sists of two svaras. 

Kallinatha defines it as follows: 

fSFIT: l 

In Vedic times, the word svara was used only for vowels and not 
to denote musical notes. The word for musical notes was Yama. 
But we shall study the soma-scale and its notes by using the 
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faihiliar term svara instead of Yama. Then there was an addition of 
one more svara which was known as sdmika, The svaras used were 
gdndhdra, tfabha and fatfja. The scale was a descending one 
beginning with gdndhdra. 

The above description of the sdmika svaras by Kallinatha that the 
three svaras indicate the three saptakas or sthdnas namely mandra, 
madhya and tdra does not seem plausible because it is well-nigh 
impossible to sing these svaras in different registers and call it 
s&mika. He seems to have presumed the existence of all the seven 
svaras of the sap taka at the time of sdmika svaras as is evident in 
his expression Pt or “in spite of the seven-notencss” and 

thereafter ascribed the three svaras of sdmika to the three sthdnas 
namely mandra, madhya and tdra. But it is obvious that when the 
three svaras of sdmika were described, only three svaras were then 
distinctly marked. Otherwise the evolution of the Jdma-scale would 
have no relevance at all if all the seven svaras of it were known 
from the beginning. 

Whereas Simhabhupala has not made this mistake but has 
quoted the iloka from Ndradiya Sikfd without any additional 
elaboration or elucidation. The verse in Ndradiya £ik$a is as 
follows: 


mfatp *nf*w i 

m II 

‘ (Ghap. 1.V.2) 


The next stage in the evolution of the sdma-grdma was the addition 
of one more svara to the sdmika. This new scale was called Sva¬ 
rdntara (mr^. The svaras were ga. re. sa, ni. Here again the 
verse in S.R. seems to have been misinterpreted by Kallinatha. 

But before discussing svardntara , it is interesting to investigate 
some matter regarding the sdmika music of the three svaras. Pu$pa- 
sdtra , an authentic text on Sdmavyda states as follows: 


(pp. 198-99) 
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That is today the followers of Kuthuma school of sdma, sing most 
of the sdmans in five notes: a few in six and only two in seven. This 
was written much after the sdma music had been established and 
all the seven svaras of its scale had fully developed. Even then it 
is stated that only tw o.sdmans were sung in the seven svaras which 
means that the sampdrpa saptaka was not very much in vogue. 
Under the circumstances Kalliriatha’s assumption of .the pre-exist¬ 
ence of all the seven svaras of sdma-scale from the beginning of 
the Sdmaveda seems untenable. Ndradiya $ik;d also confirms the 
untenability of Kallinatha’s assumption. 

Another noteworthy point is the very name sdmika. The fact 
that the scale consisting of three notes was given the name sdmika 
or was known by it itself, is some proof that the sdma-scalc began 
with three notes. Otherwise the two-note scale preceding it namely 
gdtha may also have been called sdmika. But when the scale attain¬ 
ed three notes, it was then known as sdmika which means pertain¬ 
ing to sdman. The name itself therefore seems to indicate the secret 
of the genesis of the sdma-scale. Hence KSUinfitha’s assumption of 
all the seven notes of the saptaka during the evolution of sdma- 
scale seems untenable. 

Now as regards svardntara, it seems that the sdma-scale reached 
it second stage of evolution. Here again we get a glimpse of the 
evolution and transition from the very word svardntara. Till then 
the music was confined to only three notes, but when an extra 
note was added, it was naturally svardntara. But here again Kalli¬ 
natha has his own interpretation of the word svardntara. He says 
in S.R. in elaboration of the word as follows: 

ffST II (Vol. 1, p. 120) 

That is today a tdna is created with each note in successive and 
cumulative order i.e„ a tdna with one note, then with two notes, 
then three notes, then four, five, six and finally seven notes. Kalli¬ 
natha implies that in all, there will be seven tanas. The tdna with 
four notes which is svardi.tara will be in the middle as four is the 
middle number of seven. 

Kallinitha’s explanation that the tdna containing four notes is 
svardntara because the fourth note is obviously in the middle of 
the seven-note scale does not seem plausible. This shows that he has 
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interpreted the word antara in svardntara as 'middle' or madhya. 
But his interpretation is not logical and his assumption of all the 
seven notes of the jJ/wa-scale is unjustified. Sir Monier Williams 
Sanskrit-Englisk Dictionary gives the following meanings of the 
word antara i.e.. juxtapose, adjacent, in between, middle, addi¬ 
tional etc. As the scale, then existent, had developed just one addi¬ 
tional note to the already existing sdmika-seale, svardntara has been 
referred to as consisting of four notes in the S.R. and Aft Si. which 
clearly means the addition of an extra note to the sdmika. There¬ 
fore the connotation of adjacent. juxtapose or additional «y»m s 
more justifiable and logical. 

The notes of svarontara were ga, re. sa. ni. The additional note 
was ni in modem terminology. According to Samavedic termino¬ 
logy, it was caturthd. A little study as to how it may have evolved 
reveals an interesting possibility. If one sings the sa or fadja, one 
will notice that it will be extremely difficult if not well-nigh im¬ 
possible to sing the sa without touching its preceding note nifdda. 
Therefore, it stands to reason to assume that the additional or 
continuous note nifdda or caturthd may have been discovered first 
as a grace-note of faifja or tjtiya which led to its isolation later 
on as a full-fledged note. All evolution must have some sequence 
and logic except in the case of biological evol tition involving 'muta¬ 
tion*. So here also the extra note in the descending sdma series 
was caturthd which is nifdda. 

The third stage in the evolution of the sumo-scale is very inter¬ 
esting. Up to now we have found that all the notes have two qualifi¬ 
cations. One is that they are ascribed numbers or denoted by nume¬ 
rical terms like prathama, dvitiya, tftiya and caturtha. The second is 
that each additional note to the first one prathama, formed a group 
which became a type of music. That is to say, there was a one-note, 
two-note, three-note, and four-note music, which were called 
areikd, gdthd, sdmika and avardntara respectively. 

But after this there is a sudden transition from numerical indices 
to descriptive ones. The subsequent three notes of the sama-saptaka 
are descriptive namely mandra, atisvara and kruffa. This is clearly 
described in Aft Si. as follows: 

<^1* ftfar surm: 11 

(Chap. I, V.12, p. 13) 
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Here again if we deliberate as to why the above names may have 
been given, we will find that they themselves give the clue to the 
development of the scale. The fifth note is called mandra. As the 
scale scries was in descending order this note was lower than 
caturtha or modern nifdda. It is possible that to indicate that the 
note is lower, the word mandra was used. Mandra in Sanskrit, 
means lower. Lower than this was atisvara, ati means very much 
but in this context it means extreme i.c., that which is the lowest 
extreme note to be sounded. Srara means to be sounded- Ati as 
already stated means antim, extreme or limit. So atisvara became 
the modern mandra pattcama. It was felt then that no lower note 
than atisvara was humanly possible to phonate. 

As regards the last of the seven notes namely kruffa there is 
some difference of opinion as to its etimology. Burnell, a Vedic 
scholar derives the word krusfa from the root karsa which means to 
pull and hence he asserts that while playing the vfyd in stretching 
the gdndhdra, a little excessive pul| may have accidentally produced 
Y* or madhyama note. Actually the word Y* is the past participle 
of the root Y* which means to speak loudly or ‘articulate loudly’. 
The Sdma-gdna, the loudest note was V* being the highest and, 
.therefore, had to be phouated with force and was naturally termed 
loudest. It is probable that this note also like svardntara may have 
begun as a grace note fww) of gdndhdra or prathama and later on 
became an independent full-fledged note. So the full sdrtta -scale is 
tot, jot. fsahr. qahr, vn>i, «mr, ufurw:. This scale existed in India 
till the medieval period, i.e., up to the fifteenth cent. ad. This scale 
is defined in S. R., as 


11 ffcnr u 


This was known as the iuddha scale ( saptaka ). The sruti arrange- 
' ment in the above saptaka is 4, 3,2,4. 4,3,2. But this word iuddha 
has perhaps been mistaken by some great scholars like Pt. Vishnu 
Narayan Bbatkhande and Pt. Onkarnath Tbakurtomean the Wes¬ 
tern music major scale whereas the word iuddha as used in the 
Indian music texts like Nd. Sd. t S.R., etc. only stands fora definite 
arrangement of notes with the sruti value ns denoted above. 

To go back a little, it is interesting to study how the terms 
audavacame to be associated with live. The word audava is derived 
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from tbe word uifu which means a star and since stars appear in 
the firmament or sky (wens) and since dkaia is the fifth in order, 
of the five elements—earth, air, flrepwater and dkaia, according to 
Indian philosophy it indirectly suggests five and therefore autfava 
has come to mean ’pertaining to five*. Audava is the adjective of 
utju. §ti(fava is derived from a* and means pertaining to six. 

Up to svardntara, there was merely chanting and thereafter Sdma- 
gdna began. That is to say S&ma-gdna had a minimum of five notes. 
Of the four Vedas , excepting Sam a, all the other three bad only 
chant whereas in Sdma there was both chant and gdna. Sdma-gdna 
as already stated was predominantly pentatonic (Pufpa Sutra, pp. 
19 -99). 

Having traced the gradual evolution of the notes, of the sdma- 
scale, let us now examine the scale itself. We have again the Ndra- 
diya Sikfd which has clearly given the notes of the scale against 
successive numbers beginning from prathama (one) and going up to 
saptama (seven) based on the notes as produced on the flute. The 
relevant verse in the Ndradiya Sikfd is as follows: 

q: snpirat sr*w: h %efrq«m: sr: i 

foflq: II \ II 

55105 : qq*rt I 

q^t fqqret fqqq: *p<rq: qqq: *ijq: 11 ^ 11 

(1-5-1 and 2) 

The flute or bdnsurl is the most ancient musical instrument in the 
world. In the period of Nd. Si., as there was no. static tonic there 
was only the Grama rdgas which were - sung bn the Murchanu sys¬ 
tem. Hence it was obviously impossible to fix any note according 
to numerical indices through any stringed instrument like the vind. 
No stringed instrument would be used as base as no note had any 
fixed position on it. For instance the note ma could be on any 
string and therefore, may difTer from individual to individual and 
thereby may even alter the sdma- scale. Whereas it is not the case 
with the flute. On the flute, with all the holes closed, it will always 
produce only one note. It is possible that this natural facility was 
understood by our ancient scholars, and therefore, they chose the 
flute as the basis for the demonstration of the soma-scale. Strangely 
in the modern flute with seven holes, the note produced when all 
the holes are closed, is madhyama. So according to Nd. Si. 
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Prathama svara 

ma 

Dvitiya svara 

fia 

Trtfya svara 

re 

Caturtha svara 

sa 

Paifcama svara 

dha 

$a;{ha svara 

ni 

Saptama svara 

pa 


In other words the above scale in descending order would be ma, 
ga. re, sa, dha, ni, pa. 

The flute was used then much in the same way as the pitch-pipe 
is used today. The note produced by closure of the five holes could 
be done even by a lay man as well as an expert almost in the same 
way as blowing into a pitch-pipe. But it would not have been 
possible to handle any stringed instrument likewise. 

But in this description of Nd. Si., of thesd/mr-scale. two problems 
arise. Firstly prathama is referred to as ma whereas'in the initial 
Jdma-scale it is ga. If we study the description given in the Nd. Si., 
we will find that the scale all along from the beginning to the 
seventh svara mentions only numcricals. If it indicated the numerical 
of the Alma-scale as known originally then logically after catunha 
instead of stating pailcanui and satflta, it wo’uld have mentioned 
mandra and atisvdra for dha and pa. Therefore it is clear that the 
numericals mentioned were not technical names but just denoted 
the numerical order. There are schools which believe that since ma 
is referred to ns prathama, paheama (pa) must be kntfta. They 
have, therefore kept the scale from pa to lower pa. Some others 
while accepting prathama as ma have mentioned pa as kruftatar. 

In this connection, it will be interesting to mention Sayaqa’s 
description of the soma-scale in Samavidhana Brahmand: 

q f qqreiqq: B«?RqTr: q fa g i : i 
ffrfrq TO: WG&Xl qqf;q il 

qqqqr faqnr w: qqq: m: i qqq : fafa: manr- 
*3™: TI?qrc*q§q: | qgsft affl*qrq: „ 

There are two points or significance in the above verse. Firstly 
that the scale was a direct descending series. Secondly that the 
nlfuda was taken as the starting note of the scale on the basis of 
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the Madhyama Grama i.e. t by talcing the mo of the Madhyama 
Grdma as the starting note which is nijada. Then Sayaga's scale 
becomes clear. • 

Now we come to some of the subtle changes in the structure of 
the texts before the actual singing of the Sdma-gdna. There were in 
all six such changes which were called sama-vikdras. They were: 

(1) Vikara, (2) Vi$le$ana, (3) Vikarsaija, (4) Abbyasa, (5) Virama, 
and (6) Stobha. 

Sdma borrowed the text of its songs from Rgveda and adapted 
it to music. Sdma had no text of its own. Sdma means svara or 
musical tone according to Sdyanti and Chandogya Upanifad. This 
connotation is confirmed in the Chandogya Upanifad (CA. U., 
1.8.4). It is clearly defined that the word sama is interpreted as 
svara. 

1. Vikara means change in (he letter of the text Bgveda e.g., 

* agni' becomes ogndyl in Sdma-gdna. 

2. Vislesaqa- means division of words and their transformation 
e.g., vitaye becomes voyitoya 2 yi Oftfirawr ^ fir). 

3. Vikarfarja involves a specific stretching of a letter e.g.. Ye (4) 
becomes Ya 23 yi (<ti fir). 

4. Virama indicates a short-pause c.g., g^tjdno-hraya-ddtaye (I«li4l 

becomes gfnanoha-vyaddtaye (1*1141? «rerait). 

5. Stobha means any additional exclamatory words not in the 
original text just as auhod (a^hn) hdvu (fit*) hunt (grr) etc. 

. .Now let us examine the notation system of Sdma-gdna, Pt. Kailas 
Candra Bfhaspati has given a succinct description in his magnum 
opus Bliaraia SangUa Siddhdnta of the seven Miirchands of the ?atlja 
Grdma (p. 38). When one studies the notation system of Sdma-gdna 
one is led to infer that the Afurchand system must have had its 
origin in Sdma-gdna because Laxmaqa Shankar Bhalta states clearly 
the practice that was in vogue while singing it. He says 
which means when the Sdma-gdna begins with any particular 
number-note, that note was made the tonic or in modern terms, 
fadja. For example, if a song began from note on. 2 then it 
meant that the tonic was gandhara. 

The sdnta saptaka is as follows: 

1 2 • 3 4 5 6 7 

Ma Ga Re Sa Ni Dba Pa 
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It starts with Ma as one, two as gandhara , three as t;sabha etc. 
The number placed on the top of the first letter of the hymn in¬ 
dicates the tonic.' 

There were several symbols and signs but all of them consisted 
of placements of numbers in different, positions either on top or 
next to the letters of words of the song. 

1. When two or more numbers are placed by the side of a word 
in addition to the number on top of it, then the side numbers 
would indicate the notes after or succeeding the tonic, c.g., 

a 

havu 56. This means the tonic is no. 3 or f sabha and nos. 5 
and 6 indicate mandra nifdda and dhaivata. 

In this way, it becomes clear that the system of Miirchands 
bad its foundations in Sdmaredic music. But such shifting 
scales could Have been possible only with the help of the vina, 
the most prevalent instrument even then. The old name of the 
v‘nd was vuna as the early shape of the instrument was like a 
bow or dhanusa. 

2. Nos. 6 and 7 usually do not figure as tonic. This is corrobo. 
rated by Kiityayana R§i when he slates: 

^ is the highest note and attsvdra is the lowest and hence 
do not figure as a tonic. 

If sometimes no. 7 is used as tonic and found on the top of 
a letter, then it is to be construed as the next higher note to 
no. 1 namely pa. This may have been due to the fact that the 
lower pa may be too low a tonic. 

3. If together with number 2, ra is placed on the letter, then it 
means that, the note of that particular letter will be of two 

2ra 

mdtrds , e.g,, Hdvu and in terms of modern Indian music, it 
becomes Sa—Sa 
ha s vu 

4. If an avagruhu (s) is placed next to a letter, then that indicates 
the prolongation of the letter to a duration of two mdtrds c.g., 
3 ra 3 

Ka s 5 Ya (w 5 *»»)- Taking no. 3, as the tonic (Sa), i.e.. 
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f$abha the avagraha next to the letter Ka indicates prolongation 
of it for two mdtrds; then the no. 5 indicates the third note 
from the tonic namely the lower (Uia. The letter ra placed on 
top of the letter Ya means that the note indicated by no. 5. is 
to be prolonged for two additional mdtrds. 

5. The portion of a song between two parallel vertical lines at 
the beginning and at the end is known as Parva. Every Santa 
or Sama song is to be preceded by pranava or Om. nvw *wi 
strata which means every song is to be preceded by pranava or 
Om. Each parva has to be sung in one breath. 

6. If there is one figure over a particular letter and another 
against or by the side of it- then that letter has to be sung in 
two different notes indicated by the two figures. For instance 

•i i 

in sft s vi if nt is assumed to begin with tt. then the figure 3 
would indicate ft and so n't has to be sung as tr—ft and since 
the scale is in descending order, the figure i over * would 
indicate the srara *. So n't 3 h would become w—ft 

7. The letter ? (vu) indicates high tone and letter * (ka) denotes 
low tone. 

8. A dash (—) on a letter denotes treoling of a particular note. 

9. A this sign joins the tunc of the * preceding letter with the 
avagraha (9. 

10. ~ This sign indicates augmentation of the tunc. 

A few examples from Sdmans would illustrate the above musical 
variations clearly. We shall take the Jjya doham Saman. Actually 
for our purpose a portion of it would, suffice. Hence we shall take 
a portion of it. The text of the mantra runs as follows: 

2 1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 1 

3 ?r WTftr 

Certain changes are introduced in this Saman for. the purpose of 
singing. A stobha of ft? is added which is repealed thrice. Then 
there is abhydsa or repetition of ut** ^ (ajya doham ) thrice. Next 
vlkdra is introduced in fiwt which becomes *Wi and then there is 
virdma after and ft is carried into. the next phrase. Finally the 
numerical notation is added for singing. The mantra with all 
these changes would become as follows: 
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2 * 

3 T 2 T 2 T 3 

4 T S 

2* 3 

4T S 

fra 

fT 3 fT? II 3 TFSJT 


3 TFHT 

3 tf*T II 

2*3 

4 T 5 




3TTsRT 

Stf*' 




2 t It 

2 


2 

3 4 5 


ST % II WT 33TT2 1 

fa 

qrf*T 5 tft n 

c 

Let us now convert this ancient 

notation. 

. Every 

Sfimavedic 

song begins with pranava or Om flro? spt which has to be 

introduced here. 




2 1 

3 * 2 T 2 T 2*3 

4*5 

2*3 

2 X 5 

aft 3 *r 

fTS fra ft? II 3 ft*q 

1 

1 3 n?q- 

stew 1 

* 

*r?r *r *r ?r fr 

«TT ' 


ET 7 

2*2 

4*5 2*1 

2 1 

2 

3 4 5 

4 TFHT 

stf*Tll 3 T? II 

7f 2 3 T X It fa 

srfasirr 


1*7 TT T ^ H 

IT fa T 

t TT 

fa 7 7 



It will be seen that the above sraras dearly indicate the Ruga 
Katydn or according to modern nomenclature Rdga Yaman. A point 
worthy of note is that only five svaras have been employed in this 
song. They arc tsfrai So this is a Autfara Glia. 

Let us take up another example. This mantra is known as mew. 
The text of the TO*. (r k) runs as follows: 

3 3 3 3 1 3 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 3 2.3 1 3 

w ^ *nfsFT ^ If ft rTtFtTTT I 

This text will be converted thus for singing 

ST 2 X 3*111 111 

WWII onfall ^ A S 2 3 4 5 W II ^FSRns 2 3 4 *T 

v\ o ' Cv *\ 

5 T3* 2 1 2 2 3 4 5 

sift cfTit * *rr a 3 h t t«tpthtii 

In modern notation the above song would get transformed thus: 

5 4 5 * 1 X Ill 

aft - 6 *t a s' 2 3 4 5 ^ 

ffS f?T T Tl tfs TT . *TS *T *73. *TS ITS TS flS 
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2 X a x 3 ti 5*3*2 

as 234311 tt ?tt *r qrii 

qsqsqsqs firsts tt as *rs its qs 

2 3 4 S 

u?rr a s3ii «ir qr^u 

it * q qs its ts qs 

As this song contains six notes namely v v v t a ft it is a $difavu 
Gita. According to modern r&ga classification, it becomes Bildval. 

The third example that we shall take up is the famous Gdyatri 
Mantra. The text of the mantra is as follows: 

13 323 la 313 43 1231-2 

n*ff him tftqfg i ftrof iff q: jt^trt ii 

but with the changes introduced for making this mantra singable, it 
will become thus: 

21 1 x 

3 ft s a 3 *r trarfa^Mt *T tTPlf him 
STS ft.T ’ Ttstt 

IT 2 1 1 - _ _ I 

2 fa *n *ft «T: ST^t 1 — 2 — 1—2 11 

ttst TT tTSTST TTTS t s TTS t s TT 

1 1 2 111 

f5*T an 2 II iff II an 3 — 4 — 5 
^stststt Tst qs fa s q s q s 

The svaras that occur in this mantra are x * v v. it is therefore 
again an Aiufava Gita but the svaras according to r&ga nomen¬ 
clature may either be Kalya n ( Yaman) or Bildval. 

The points that emerge out of these examples of samans are 
that irrespective of the variation of the figures in the beginning of 
each soman , the melodic phrase of the Ohkdra in each sdman re¬ 
mains the same namely, vftx. The first and the third s&mans 
begin with the figure 2 and the second saman with the figure 5, but 
the opening phrase in ull the three is v ft ? jn the Ohkdra. 
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Parts of the Sdma-gita 

The Sdma-gltas have also several parts. It is very interesting to 
study them. There arc in all five parts and they arc known as 
bhaktl. They arc: (l) Uihkdra or Hutnkdra, (2) Pros lava. (3) Udgita, 
(4) Pratih&ra. and (5) Nidhdntt. 

There was a special manner in singing the s&ma. There were in 
all three singers. They were called Prastotd. Udg&td and Pratiharta. 
The main singer was the Uilgatd. Prastotd and Pratiharta were his 
assistants. 

The song began thus. In the beginning, all the three singers sang 
'Hum' together as if to intone their tonic correctly and clearly. The 
'Hum' which they sang was *Hihkdra' bhakti already referred to 
above. This was perhaps equivalent to the present day musicians 
singing the tonic or the sa before commencing their performance. 
The sa nowadays is usually-in dkdr. Then 'lie second part of 
the sdman prastdva is sung by the prastotd. Prastdva means intro¬ 
duction. This introductory part is sung with an Ohkdra. Then 
this is followed up by Udgita or the main part of the song. This is 
sung by Udgita or the main part of the song. This is sung by 
Udgdtu. As the Udgdtd sings the Udgita. the pratiharta waits for it 
to end but before it actually ends, he picks up its last word and 
continues with the pratih&ra part of the song- In the end all the 
three join in singing the nidh&na or final part of the sdman in 
unisop. 

To illustrate the parts mentioned above, an example is given 
below: 

Prastdva Udgita 

sffauf ii ftnv tfrrr* i 

Udgita (continued) Pratih&ra 

jjtqpft 11 a re fafr nl n m i 

Pratih&ra (continued) Nidh&na 

cm % qr srt^far n fffa 

Gdtra vitjS 

In the Ndradiya Siksd there is a reference to two kinds of vhfd 
j.c., Ddrvi vind and Gdtra vitjtd. Dura means wood, hence D&rvi 
vind is that vind which is made of wood, bamboo and gourd. 
G&tra means limb- hence Gdtra vind here means any part of the 
human body which could be made to act the part of the vind. 
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VOGtTA 



Of all the various parts of the human body the palm of the hand 

is the easiest and most adaptible to serve as the Gdtravlpa. The 
palm including the fingers were utilized thus: 

PaHcama was represented by the top phalanx of the thumb. 

Madhyama was represented by the middle phalanx of the thumb. 

Gdndhdra was represented by the middle phalanx of the index 
finger. 

R 9 abha was represented by the middle phalanx of the middle 
finger. 

$attja was represented by the middle phalanx of the ring finger. 

Nifada was represented by the middle phalanx of the last finger. 

Dhaivata was represented by the lower phalanx of the last finger. 

The thumb moved over and above phalanxes of the different 
fingers and touched the particular svaras of the s&man as the sin¬ 
ger sang them. In due course, the svaras of the song got associated 
with the particular phalanxes of the fingers. The singer in turn 
also visualised the notes of the song on his fingers as he heard it. 
In this way this type of learning was both audio and visual. 

On further deliberation over this system, one is led to ponder if 
the creators of the modern staff notation may not have had the 
above system with the lines of the different phalanxes serving as the 
pitches of different notes, as the basis. Because there is a board 
similarity between the two systems in the different lines indicating 
pitches. There were also countries like Greece and Egypt which 
employed the same device like Gdtra vipd and called it Chelronomy. 
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Rhythm in Sdma-Gdna 

Although one finds no names of tula in Sdnta-gdna, there were 
certainly rhythms. Hence tula as was known later did not exist in 
Sdma-gdna but there were three types of rhythm. They were hrasva, 
dlrgha und pluta. flrasva denoted one mdtrd, dfrgha two ntdlrds 
and pluta three ntdlrds. 

Santa: The Root Concept of Murchands, Jdti and Ruga 

It has already been demonstrated that the opcifihg svara of every 
Sdma-gdna becomes the tonic or Amin svara of that particular 
gdna. 

The satna saptaka began from ma and descended up to pa. i.e. 
it was ma, ga- re, sa- ni, dha, pa. When each of these notes became 
the key-note or modern sa. it produced different scales, producing 
notes of different intervals. In this way it contained the seed of the 
subsequent Murchands, Jdtis and rdgas. 

To illustrate this point, a chart is given below wherein the for¬ 
mation of the different Murchands or scales from- different key¬ 
notes and the potentiality of rdgas, is shown: 


Key- The scale of Mdrchand 
note obtained from that 
of key-note 

Santa 

The name of the 
M(irehand accord¬ 
ing to Bharata's. 
Ndlyasuytra 

The Meld or 
Thdfa accord¬ 
ing to modern 
music 

1 

2 

y 

4 

pa 

pa dha ni sa rc ga ma 

Resembling 


sa re ga ma pa dim 

ni $uddha Sadja 

Jaunpuri or 




Na\a Bhairdvi 



• 

with pailcanta 



* 

of 12 irutis. 

ma 

ma pa dha ni sa re pa 


Khantdj or 


sa re ga ma pa dha ni 

Matsarikrta 

Karnataka ffari/ 




kdmboji. 

ga 

ga ma pa dha ni sa rc 


Kalydn ( Yaman) 


sa re ga ma pa dha ni 

4£vakranta 

or Karnataka 


Kalydni. 
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re ga ma pa dha ni sa Bitairavi or 

sa re ga ma pa dha ni Abhirudgata Karpataka 
-. Hanumat TodI. 


sa re ga ma pa dha ni ' W « Kar ^' 

sa re ga ma pa dha ni Uttarmandra taka Kharahara - 

priya. 

Bildval or Kar¬ 
nataka Sankara - 
bharanam with 
dha or 4 irutis. 

Bhairavt with 
two madhyamas 
and without 
paticama. 

It will be clear from all the illustrations hitherto that Santa 
music had reatiy the seeds of our classical music and the claims of 
our old scholars in their texts that it was the origin of our classical 
music was no mere fancy but a substantiate fact. There are two 
kinds of music basically—one is folk music and the other is classi- 
cal, in the former, there is no rigid rule of intervals, rhythm etc., 
but whereas in the latter, there were definite rules laid down for 
strict adherence. Likewise Sdma music also had definite rules of 
procedure to be followed. 

In Sdma music, the three Jdtis—Aujava, Sdtfava and SampQrpa 
have been mentioned which are in vogue even today. 

In Sdma music, five parts are mentioned namely, hiftkdra, pros- 
lava, udgita , pratihdra and niuUidna. In the Dhruvapada which came 
centuries later five pails were sung but they were given different 
names i.e., Tom-nom or dldpa, sihayi or udgrdha , antara, sanedrl 
and dbhoga. 

The first note of the Sdnta-gdna became its key-note. This gave 
rise to Mdrchands, Melds, Jdlis and later on rdgas. 


dha dha ni^ sa re ga ma pa 

sa re g£ ma ma dha ni TJttarlyata 


ni ni sa re ga ma pa dha 

sa re ga ma pa dha ni Rajani 
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Sama-gana was a kind of group music with definite unison and 
responsorium. 

As the key-note of each song shifted, Sdma was able to use 
svaras of various intervals known in modem musical parlance as 
komala, tivra, etc... 

There was no* tala in Sdma~gdna but there was precise rhythm 
based on Hrasva, Dirgha and Pluta. 

The Viflcjana of Sdma gave rise, in later music, to bhanjani of 
Rupakdlapti and layabdnfa of the Dhruvapada. 

And most significant Sdma music had its own notation which 
could be said to be the oldest in the world. 

And now let us consider the next stage of evolution in Indian 
Music. We find after Vedic music, references to Grama ruga and 
Jdtigdna in the Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdyana respectively. Rdmd- 
yana is of course, the earlier epic. But there is no evidence of the 
process and manner of evolution between Vedic music and the 
Grdma-Murchand-Jdti system. There is a huge hiatus between the 
two. 

Let us therefore take up Grama. The word has two meanings— 
the one primary and the other conventional. The primary meaning 
is ttns or collection. Any collection was known as Grama It was, 
in other words a generic term just .as ^.trin ( indriya - 

grama, bliiita grdma) etc. Therefore the connotation of village given 
to the word Grdma was in the conventional sense of a place having 
a collection of people. A group of people living together was called 
a Grdma. An extension of this meaning was made in respect of the 
Indian musical svaras. Just as the members «of a family live to¬ 
gether, even so in a Grdma, svaras live together ( Bh. Ko., p. 189). 

How did Grdma originate? On the basis of satjtvdda. The two 
main forms of satjtvdda were the itadja-pancama and sarfja- 
madhyama . The third one as mentioned in the Sanglta Satjtgraha 
Cilddmani is Sat}junior namely $aif ja-gdndhdra. How the Satjja 
Grdma was evolved is known to all students of music, Bharata in 
his Ndtyasdslra has clearly described the process. He states that a 
nine-stringed, fretless vind (Navaianlri vind ) is to be taken. It is 
as follows: 

1. The first string should be tuned at any low audible pitch. This 
should be construed as sadja. 

2. Then its corresponding fifth and sixth strings should be tuned 
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to madhyama and pahcama respectively. 

3. Then for the time being supposing the fifth string to be fadja, 
the eighth string from the original fadja (1st string) is to be 
tuned to the madh) ama of the new fadja on the fifth string. 
Then it will be seen that the new madhyama is the nifdda of 
the original fadja. 

4. For the time being imagine the eighth string (nifdda) to be 
fadja and tune the third string to its descendent madhyama 
(avarohic ma). Then this svara will be gdndhdra to the original 
fadja. 

5. The fourth string is to be tuned to the pitch of antara-gdn - 
dhara to the original fadja 1st string. 

6. Presume the fourth string {antara-gdndhdra) to be fadja and 
tune the ninth string to its pahcama . The ninth string will 
then be tuned to kdkalinifuda in relation to the original 
fadja. And finally presume for the time being the seventh 
string to be fadja and tune the second string to its lower 
madhyama. It will be found that the second string is tuned to 
the {fabha in relation to the original fadja. 

If all the nine strings are now stroked in order then they will 
phonate the svaras of the ?adja Grama namely fadja, jfabha, 
gdndhara, an tara-gdndhdra, madhyama, pahcama, dhaivata, nlfSda 
and kakall-nifdda. This type of deduction of svaras and establish* 
ing their respective pitches on the Navatantrl vfna is quite old. 
Nanya Deva as quoted in Bharata Kofa mentions it. 

fartart snnNta wrarer witt i 

(p. 628) 

If Madhyama Grama also is to be heard on the Navatantrl vfttd, 
then it could be done by plucking the 1st, 2nd, 4th, Stb, nth, 
7th and 8th strings in that order. Then, the svaras would corres¬ 
pond to madhyama, trisrutik pahcama, caluhirutik dhaivata, ni¬ 
fdda, fadja, rfabha and gdndhara. The above svaras interpreted in 
terms of ?ajja Grama will become fadja, trisrutik fj abha, antura- 
■gdndhara madhyama, trisrutik jtaheama, caluhirutik dhaivata and 
nifdda. 

As regards the discovery of dhaivata , there is an opinion that it 
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was automatically sounded when madhyama was played on the 
vipo; hence it was visualised as wmj. (self-begotten or self existent) 
svara. The etimology of the word dhaivata also enlightens this 
view dhi means buddhi and dhaivata means huddhiwuia or a wise 
person. It is only a sensitive and intelligent person who can dis¬ 
cover an automatically phonated note. The svara madhyama is 
considered most important in the Indian musical scale because it is 
placed right in the middle and is directly responsible for the second 
telrachord on the lines of the first. The intervals of the svaras of 
the second telrachord are identical with those of the first; and the 
position of the madhyama svara is exactly in the middle of the 
saptaka. Hence, the Indian musical scale is not an octave. In the 
octave, the same notes cannot repeat in successive octaves whereas 
in the saptaka it will repeat identically with every eighth svara. 

Grama is generally defined as a scale, nut it is something more 
than a scale. Murchand also is a scale. It can be termed as a funda¬ 
mental scale, the base of all scales. Clements in his book Introduc¬ 
tion to Study of Indian Music defines it thus. But the.best definition 
seems to have been given by Maharaita Kumbha in his Sangitardj: 

anrforer *fei3?rT *r?rTfor: i * 

am 5% mflre: n — 

that is to say Grdrna is that where there is a particular order of 
arrangement of irutis and the svaras are determined by consonance. 
It is the base of Munhand. Grama is the very base of the melodic 
form of Indian music. But by far the best English translation of 
the term Grama is in the 'Dattilam' 1 as tone system. 

What is the purpose of Grama! Mat aft ga clearly describes and 
clarifies this point: 

ssr ggsrimTOifirenTrot ?tt*t 1 

-i&St 

What was the necessity for two Grdmal The necessity may have 
arisen in Bharata’s time when it was found that in certain Jdtis or 
musical modes, current then, there was a satpvdda between pahcama 

•This work is attributed to the 3rd cent. ad. See E. Wiersma-te Nijenltuis, 
DattHam: A compendium on ancient Indian music. 
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and ffabha whereas in the Sacjja Grama, there is no consonance 
(sat/ivada) between pancama and tfabha. Bharata, therefore, had to 
accept another fundamental scale in which there was consonance 
between pa and re in order to have a base for the other Jdtis 
(modes). This pa—re consonance was found in the Madhyama 
Grama. 

But why did Gandhara Grama fade out so early? Abhinavagupta 
gives reasons in his Abhinavabhdrati thus: 

sft nFmrcgfc: i 

(BA. Ko., p. 189) 

£ar&gadeva has to say this regarding this Grdma: 

fnnft: *rr?«in5%??prrf*i5r: i 

'Hjfr «ft Btjfcr: f«T5T: II v II 

artir ?r srnsr 5%: i 
?rnft ?r 11 * n 

{S. R„ p. 100) 

In accordance with this statement, the Gdndhdra Grdma will 
work out as follows: But in order to understand the specific diffe¬ 
rence between the Sa-Grdma and this one, we shall give the note- 
syllables of the former on top of their irutis and the latter at the 
bottom of them: 

b'a Re Ga Ma 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa 

Pa Dha Ni 

17 18 19 20 21 22 
Dha 

That is, the sruti intervals of the various svaras of Ga-Grdma are 
. as follows: 

Satfja is of three irutis; rsabha js of two irutis; gdndhdra is of 
four irutis; madhyama is of three irutis; paiicama is of three 
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irutis; ni$ada is of four irutis. From this it will be "clear that 
the intervals of the svaras of the Grdma are bound to be dis¬ 
cordant as mentioned by Acflrya Abhinavagupta because, 
of the irregular and disproportionate distribution of the irutis. 

Regarding the Grdmas and Mwchands, the point that is to be 
remembered is the graha svara or the keynote of the particular 
Grdma. This was later known as amia svara and used in connect 
tion with Mdrchands only. Many scholars have had difference of 
opinion regarding the meaning of the word amia. °f them 

seem to have taken the common meaning 'to divide’. But the other 
more significant meaning is 'to shine*. Amia is also a synonym for 
sunbeam. This interpretation is found in Vcdic Sanskrit, in the 
Rgveda (the sun is called uynn). But from the definition of amia 
svara (tt*i; jpkHI q* Ti«r: wtfh) it is clear that it is interpreted as the 
source of aesthetics (*otw) and the scat of it. This meaning does 
not emerge from the meaning 'to divide’ but from the other mean¬ 
ing 'to shine*. The secondary meaning 'to divide* is also applicable 
because the sun divides the day and night. But its primary quality 
is to shine. 

Once again reverting to the Grdmas, most of the scholars refer 
of Gdndhdra Grdma as having passed to svargalok (heaven). This 
interpretation may also be taken in a implicatory sense as having 
been lost and dead. Because in Hindu custom, all people who pass 
away are consigned to svargalok; hence Narada and others may 
have used the same expression to indicate that the Gdndhdra Grdma 
has completely gone out of vogue in the !dk$anic sense. 

As regards Grdma, there has been copious research. Taking into 
account modem scholars like Pt. V.N. Bhatkhahtje, Pt. K.C.D. 
Bfhaspati and Pt. Onpkaranath Thakur, one finds certain basic 
discrepancies in the very concept of the term and its structure. For 
instance Pt. Bhatkhaqdc, in spite of his vast scholarship, seemed 
to have confused the Suddha Grdma with the European Major Scale. 
Whereas the Suddha Grdma was the name given to that 'tone system’ 
which had a specific iruti arrangement. That is the Sa-Grdma 
having the 4-3-2-4-4-3-2 arrangement. Neither Grdma means 
scale nor Suddha means major. His second misconception seems to 
be the equidistance of all irutis. This perhaps led him to imagine, 
that the svaras which were placed in the last sruti could just as well 
be placed on the 1st. It has now been definitely established that 
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there are three types of irutis having different values in terms of 
Savart: 5,18 and 23. The 6 Smart irutl is the comma diesis i.e., 
81/80. The 8 Savart irutl is the minor tone ( Laghu ardha-svara 
according to Lalit Kishore Singh in his Dhwanl and Sanglta) and 
upamahati (as per Pt. K.C.D. Bfhaspati) has the value 25/24 and 
the last variety having 23 Savarts is known as llmma (Mahatl accord* 
ing to Pt K.GD. Bfhaspati) where the value is 256/243 (cf. Dhwanl 
and Sanglta, p. 173). 


CHAPTER 3 


Music as Depicted in Natyasastra: Gandharva Sanglta 


B HARATA in his Ndfyasdstra refers to Gdndharva Sanglta or-thd 
music for divine beings. But he lays certain conditions. 1 This 
was also called Mdrgl Sanglta. Vedic Sanglta was also considered 
as Mdrgl SahgUa or Gdndharva Sanglta. The conditions are four: 

I. Gdndharva Sanglta will always be to the accompaniment of 
several instruments—stringed, inembranophonous and 

percussion. 

2. Gdndharva Sanglta must have the three essentials— svara, tdJa, 
and pada, i.e., the music should have melody in a specific 
order and arrangement; it should have tala or rhythm also 
well organised with suitable texts. 

3. The music should be pleasing to the Gods. 

4. The music should also please the Cofld/iorvflr—especially the> 
deva-Gandltarvas as opposed to Manu$ya Gandharvas. 

But all this description is in the context of the drama. Jdtis were 
also considered as Mdrgl Sanglta. Bharata describes the Jdtis as 
they applied to drama. But there were obviously Jails under diffe¬ 
rent situations and circumstances. For example, the epic Rdmdyana 
was supposed to have been sung in the form of a ballad before 
fefima by Lava and Ku&a, his two sons in the different Jdtis. The 
examples given in the S.R., of Jdtis have no connection with drama. 
They are in praise of £aftkara and are in fact Sahkara-stuti. So it 
stands to reason that Jdti-gana must have had other varieties of 
rendering. These forms appear to have remained in vogue till the 
time of MataAga who is ascribed to the 7th-8th century. This music 
is described at length in Matafiga’s work Brhaddeil. But there was 
the other music • which was. prevalent. It was known as Deil 
Sanglta. Deil Sanglta was not folk music. It was regional musics 


‘AM. Sin Bombay edo., ebap. 28, verses 8-9, pp. 5-6. 
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Kallinatha appears to contradict himseir when he first states that 
Deil Sangita is almost free style music but immediately states that 
some of the characteristics of M&rgi r&ga are also found in some 
Deil r&gas. 1 He seems to be searching for the rules of J&ti in 
Veil r&gas which is obviously conflicting. The tSra-mandra range 
mentioned by him applies to J&tis and where this range was not' 
clear, he says those Deii r&gas tend to become anarchic (II*ii, 
pp. 98*99). He also states that where the Deil r&gas have rules, 
it is not altogether different frQm M&rgi rSgas. Matadga gives 
more details than Bharata. He mentions the specific scene or act in 
which specific J&tis should be sung or played. He also mentions 
the different M&rchan&s from which J&iis are derived. 

Grama rdga is also mentioned by Matadga. Bharata refers to it 
at only one place as to which act or scene, it should be used. 
Gr&ma r&ga is described in greater detail by Matadga but J&ti was 
still more popular and prevalent in his time. J&ti remained in 
vogue till the tenth century, and thereafter began to fade. S.R., 
describes both J&tis and Gr&ma r&gas but emphasises more on Deii 
r&gas and Adhuno-Prasiddha r&gas. 

What is J&ti? It has several meanings. It means caste, type, race 
and genus. Of these, which connotation is most appropriate to 
music? The root of the word J&ti in Sanskrit is Jan which means 
to produce. It is an extraordinary coincidence that the Latin root 
for the word genus is also gen (pronounced jan) which means exact¬ 
ly the same as the Sanskrit one. There is a difference of opinion as 
to the interpretation of the J&ti in terms of music. Most of the 
scholars have taken the meaning of giving birth /o and have stated 
that Jati is bom under such and such conditions. But,the other 
meanings of the word as caste, race or species are alspCjWQTthy of 
consideration. Because when one. ; jtudies, the nam^^p&r8El 
J&tis, one feels that some of them’have imbibed thejfi||np of re¬ 
gions. Even scholars like Matadga feef ihat^the worcMuj connotes 
birth, origin whereas it is not logical to assume its ?^HBhg in this 
narrow sense. J&ti in some form must have existed. before its 
stylised version emerged. It, therefore, stands to reason that Jati 
may have evolved from folk music and the word -ijtay have been 
used in the sense of genus. J&ti interpreted thus becomes genus of 
a certain arrangement of notes. They must have had an ethno- 


'iJL, Adyar edo., voL 11-ii, p. 13. 
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sociological origin. This itself could form a subject for separate 
research. 

Matadga while defining J&ti does not seem to be sure of himself. 1 
After giving various interpretations, he concedes the possibility of 
the word Jati to be used in the sense of genus. 

As stated earlier, the names of the J&tis suggest reference to 
certain regions. For example, the Vikrt J&tis Kaiiiki, $a<jjodicyav&, 
Andhri indicate, specific regions. Kaiiiki , according to Monier 
Williams Dictionary represented the regions which pertains to the 
present Vidarbha. $atfjodicyav& is referred to as a place in the 
North; UtllcyavS means northern region; Andhrt straightaway de¬ 
notes the region of Andhra. So it seems justifiable to presume that 
Jatis like r&gas, which followed, may have evolved out of folk 
melodies. Because no form of music, especially classical can spring 
up without a base. 

But the technical definition 'of J&tis is best given by AcSrya 
Abhinnvagupta in his Abhinavabharati. He defines it thus; 

> 

sjiffRfa? qci 

5% srrfffvrism ssifo i i* 

which means: 

When the notes are in a specific arrangement or pattern produc¬ 
ing aesthetic enjoyment, giving rise both to material prosperity 
and unseen spiritual benefits (m*z) then it is called J&ti. The 
different (characteristics) between Deii and G&ndharva Sangita is the 
capacity of the latter to produce or spiritual fruit. The fruit 
which is the result of pleasing the gods or heavenly beings who are 
unseen or unperceivable. This benefit is not possible through Deii 
Sangita. The svara-sannivcia or specific pattern of svaras would 
have to incorporate the ten characteristics of the J&ti ( J&ti lak$anas) 
as prescribed by Bharata. 

There were a total of eighteen Jatis. The seven J&tis were based on 
Satjja Gr&ma and the eleven J&tis on Madhyama Gr&ma. The J&tis 
affiliated to Sadja Gr&ma were S&djl. Ar$abhi, Dhaivati, Nif&di, 
Sodjodlcyavati, $adjakaiiiki and ?adjamadhyama. The Madhyamq 

l Bka. Ko ., p. 2Z7. 

Abhinavabharati, p, 43. 
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Grdma affiliates 'Were Gdndhdri , Madhyamd, Gandha'rodicyava, Pah¬ 
cami’, Raktagdndh&ri, Gdndhdrapahcami, Madhyamodicyavd, Nanda » 
Xqiftli KBfmaravl, Sndhri-and Kaiiikamadhytima ;* 

Got of. these .eighteen Jdtis seven were named after the sevon 
svaras of the sap taka. They were of two kinds —Suddha and 
f/jkfta—Under Satjja Grdma, there were four Suddha Jails. They 
vyere ■$&4ji,.Ar;af>hT, Dhaivatf and Nifddavati or {Naifddi). What 
was the definition of Suddha Jdti? Suddha Jdtis were those In which 
jtheae'waS no diminution of the seven notes and the svara on 
Which it was named itself became'the graha, amia and nySsa svara 
Of those Jdtis. When a change takes place in the nyasa svara and 
jit; respect of the other lakfayas then the Jdtis were termed Vikfta. 
fn other words, the same Suddha Jdtis can turn into Vikrta Jdtis 
also. 

The basic distinction between Suddha Jail and Vikfta Jdti is that 
in .the forme/ the nydsa svara is the niandra svara, i.e., the conclu¬ 
sion of the Suddha Jdti takes place in the mandra svara whereas in 
the latter, this rule is relaxed. Out of the eighteen Jdtis, eleven 
afe the result of the blend of two or more Jdtis, and therefore 
tytcqmr Vikfta. In other words, Vikfta Jdtis are formed by the 
mutual combination of the above Jdtis.* 

For instance, the combination of $ddji and Madhyamd produce- 
ed the Vikfta Jdti, Sadjamadhyamd, Gdndhdri and Dhaivati resulted 
itk.Gdndhdrodkyavatf; Gdndhdri, Paneami, Madhyamd and Dhaivati 
produced Madityamodicyavati. Gdndhdri, Pahcami and Saptami 
$Nqifddf) ptoduced Raktagdndhari; Gdndhdri and Arfabhi produc¬ 
ed’*f«d/wT ; Arfabhi; Pahcami and Gdndhdri produced Nandayantii 
Naifddi Arfabhi and Pahcami produced Kdrmdravi; Gdndhdri and 
Pahcami produced Gdndhdrapahcami; and Sadji, Gdndhdri, Madh - 
yqmd,- Pahcami'sJxd Naifddi produced Kaiiiki.* 

Out of the above Jdtis, four are septatonic, four hexatonic, and 
the remaining ten, pentatonic. There were no /d/fo. with less than 
five svaras. 

Kdrmdravi, Gdndhdrapahcami, Sadjakaiiiki and Madhyamodicyavd 
Were always, septatonic; and Andhrif Nandayanti, Gdndharodicyavati 
.qnd §adji -wete always hexatonic; the rest were pentatonic. But the 

*Nd. Sa., Bombay cdn., p. 439. 

*Jbid.,p.441. 

•Ibid., p. 441. 
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most significant point was that the hexatonic (fddava) and penta¬ 
tonic (audava) Jdtis could naturally be converted into the other 
with, the reduction or addition of a note and yet be considered the 
same Jdti. This strange latitude of conversion cannot be applied 
in the case of rdgaas it will change the entire character and 
structure of the new convert. This is completely out of vogue now. 

Another peculiarity in the tradition of Bharata in the rendering 
of Jdti was the rule that the satpvddl svara of the amia svara 
can never be omitted. The strict observance of this rule conse¬ 
quently’prevented several Jdtis from having their fddava and 
audava forms. The amia svara that stood in the way of the fadava 
or audava formation was known as Sddavadvefi or. Auduvadvefl. 
For example, the Jdti $adjamadhyamd obtains its fddava form by 
omitting nlfdda but as nifdda itself is its amia svara, its omission 
is impossible and hence its fddava form is equally impossible. 1 

S imilar ly, Gdndhdri, Raktagandhdri and Kaiiikt Jdtis are said to 
become fddava with the omission of ff&bha but in the Madhyama 
Grdma there was ffabha-paheama saijivdda; therefore in these three 
Jdtis, paheama svara is never the amia'svara because if it becomes 
amia svara, then the exclusion of its saijivddi, j jabho, will be 
impossible. 1 Another example is $ddjl Jdti. The omission of nifdda 
engenders its fddava rdpa, but in its fddava state its amia svara 
being gdndhdra, its samvddl nifdda cannot be excluded. Therefore 
$ddfi Jdti cannot have its fddava state.* 

One more peculiar feature of the Jdtis is that although the 
exclusion of any svara was possible and permissible, the exclusion 
of madhyama svara was impossible. It was termed avindil or 
indestructible. Even the Brahmaqa singers of Sdma-gdna have stat¬ 
ed in Gdndharva Katpa in their reference to the madhyama svara 
that it is inerasable or indispensable and indestructible. 4 

The ten iakfattas of Jdtis are as follows: amia, graha, tdra, 
mandra, nydsa,'\ apanydsa, alpatvd, bahuiva, fddava and audava.* 
There is no reference to vddi or sarfivddi. The concept of vddi- 
somvddi was evidently a later development with the coming of the 
trdga. 

l Na. Sa., Bombay cdn., p. 44], 

•Ibid. 

•Ibid. 

•jva. Sa., Kfifi cdn., p. 324. 

•NO. Sa., Bombay edo., p, 443. 
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Of of" tfie JSti mentioned above, amia tv am 

occupied a very important place. It itself had teti lokfapas and it 
pervaded every aspt^t of the tendering of the Jdtl. A study of the 
etimoiogy of this word is equally interesting. Hie . root of the 
•word amia in Sanskrit is amia which means 'to siune* as used in 
Qgvedu, Aipiuman. is a synonym for the sun since ayjiiu means 
rays.' Therefore, it does not appear very appropriate to use this 
term exclusively in the sense of ‘divide*. It also had this extended 
meaning because it was the sun which divided the day and the 
night; similarly it was the amia svara which divided the saptaka 
\nio iroha-avaroha and mandra, madhya and tdra. In fact it was the 
cmia svara as the keynote which brought life to the MSrchand. 
But for this note, there would he no way to distinguish one Mir- 
chand from another. It is easily the most significant svara in the 
MQrckoi'&’J&tl system of music. It was the aesthetic nucleus and 
commander of the saptakas. Hence, the Vrdic connotation appears 
more appropriate. . 

The ten attributes of the amia svara are: 

1. in which the fSga(l) dwells, 

1 from which the Jdti unfolds and in which it is witaht;«t»*i 

3. which is the leader, regulator and displays of the tdra and 
. madhya, and 

4. mendra saptakas, 

5. which is used more than the other svaras, 

6. which is used repeatedly with gratia, 

7. apanydsa, 

8. vlnydsa, 

9. sanydsa, and 

10. nydsa, ttta}. . 

In the eighteen JStls, the number of svaras that had the po s i tion 
of the amia svara varied from one to all the seven svaras. For ear* 
ample, in GdndhdropaHcaml, the amia svara was paheama whereas 
in ?adfi, the amia position was held by ?ai?Ja, gdndhdra, madhya* 
ma, pancama, and dbaivata. Similarly in ?a4Jamadhyamd all the 
seven svaras enjoyed amia-sthdna .* 

■Quoted by K&llin&tha 1 q his commentary in SJL;, and ascribed to Bharat a. 
•it*. Sa.. Bombay edn., pp. 444-tS, 
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The total number of amia svaras in all the eighteen Jdtis is sixty* 
three. 

All the different lakjanas of the Jdti are well defined by Bharata 
Muni. 

1. Gratia svara:.Gratiasvara is so called because all vocal or 
instrumental music commences from the amia svara and therefore 
it is called the graha svara. Amia svara is therefore the graha svara 
in all the Jdits. ’The term gratia here may be taken in the sense 
of graha or beginning. When the' amia svara is on the position of 
the starting note, it is called graha svara. 1 

2. Tdragatl: According to Bharata’s tradition, the rule laid 
down in respect of the extent of tdragati was one saptaka above 
the amia svara , beyond this, it was considered undesirable because 
as the amia svara was the basis and keynote of the Murcfwnas, any 
extension of the tdra soptaka beyond seven notes from the amia 
svara was looked upon as being against the tradition of Bharata.* 
There is some sense in this concept because in the light of the 
situation where the tonic shifted higher and lower, one saptaka 
beyond the amia svara was perhaps out of range of the human 
voice and any instrument. 

3. Mandragati: There were three kinds of mandragati: one ending 
with amia svara, one with Hydro svara and the third with apanydsa 
svara. In the descent ( avaroha ), the limit of mandragati was the 
amia svara because the’latter was the starting note of all the three 
saptakas. But there were sometimes instances .when despite the 
establishment of the positions of the nydsa and apanydsa, the range 
of mandragati stretched beyond them. As an example, Kallinatha 
quotes from Bharata, in his commentary in S.R., that in NandayautT 
Jdtl, in spite of the nydsa svara being gdndhdra, in avaroha, man¬ 
dragati extended to its succeeding svara, r$abha.* 

4. Nydsa svdra: The svara on which the gtta or vddya-prabandha 
terminates, that is called nydsa svara. The total number of nydsa 
svaras in all the Jdtis is twenty-one because the same svara becomes 
the nydsa svara in several Jdtis* The table given below will clarify 

*M9. Sa.. Bombay cdn., p. 442 and Baoaras edn., p. 324. 

*S.R., Adyar edn., as quoted by K&llin&tha in his commentary. 

’irawwrtl mfttr unfc q at mqfarat i 

iii*uknihi1h 44 aseuprvhaqq ii (qt^irauu) 

*NO. Sa. t Bomby edn., p. 443. 
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the above statement. 


Nydsa svara Jdti Number 

$adja §2djf, §adjamadhyamt 2 

Rsabha Arsabhl 1 

Gfindhfira GSndhfirl, RaktagSndhfirl, §a<Jjakaiiikf, 

Andhri, Kaiiikf, Nandayantf 6 

Madhyama Madhyama, Sadjamadhyamfi, ?adjodicyava, 

GindharodlcyavS, Madhyamodicyava 5 

Paficama Pancamf, Gandharapaflcamf, Kaiiikf, 

Kfirmaravl 4 

Dhaivata Dhaivati 1 

Ni§ada Kaiiikf, Naisadl 2 

Total 21 


5. Apanydsa svara. Translated literally from Bharata’s Nd. £&., it 
means the svara on which the middle of the composition (gtta or 
vddya-prabandha) terminates, 1 but it could be interpreted to mean 
as that svara whose importance is second only to nydsa. In other 
words apanydsa svara is an important, inevitable punctuation point 
in the composition next in importance to nydsa svara . It could be, 
therefore, termed ‘secondary nyasa* svara as appropriately done 
by Dr. Nijenhuis in Dattilam. As there are several apanydsa 
svaras in the same Jdtis and the same apanydsa svara in several 
Jails, the total number of apanydsa svara in all the eighteen Jdtis 
comes to fifty-six.* But Bharata states an exception when nabha is 
sometimes taken as apanydsa svara in Kaiiikf in addition to nifdda 
in which case the total number increases from fifty-six to fifty- 
seven.* The table given below will illustrate the above statement. 

6. Alpatva: There were two types of alpatva —one was by a slight 
touch or complete omission of the svaras and the other was by 
using the svara .or svaras sparingly without repeating them. The 


l Na. Si., Bombay cdn., p. 443. 
•Ibid. 

IWd., p.452. 
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Apanydsa svara Jdti Number 

$adja SadjakaiSiki, §adjodicyava, $adjamadhyama, 

Gandhari, Gandharodtcyava, Madhyama. 
Madhyamodicyava, Kaiiiki 8 

IJsabha $adjamadhyama, Arsabhi, Gandharapan- 

camf, Pancaml, Dhaivati, Nai$adf, Karma- 
ravl, Madhyma, Andhri 9 

Gandhara §adjl, ?adjamadhyam§, KaiiikI, Andhri, 

Nai$adi 5 

Madbyama Gandhari Madbyama, §adjamadhyama, 

Dhaivati, NaisadI, KaiiikI 6 

Paficama §adjl. Gandhari, Madhyamfi, $adjamadhyama, 

Gandharapaficami, Pailcamf, KaiiikI, 

Andhri, Nandayantf, KarmSravi, $adja- 
kaiiikt 11 

Dhaivata $adjodlcyava, Ar$abhl, Gandharodlcyava, 

Madhyamodicyava, §adjamadhyama, Ma¬ 
dhyama, Dhaivati, Kaiiikf, Karmaravl 9 

Nisada $adjakaisiki, Ar?abhi, $adjamadhyania, 

Paficami, Naisadf, Kaiiikf, Andhri, Kftrma- 
ravi 8 

Total 56 


former was called langhana and the latter anabhydsa} In the Jdti 
system the practice of forming the §defava and. Audava varieties 
from the sampQrna form, involved the omission of some svaras. 
These svaras even in the sampdrna state were used less and came 
under alpatva usage.* The strange practice in those days was that 
even those svaras which were considered as anabhydsa, anamia 
(not being-the amia svara) and lopya (eliminated) could still 
be used sparingly. Alpatva had special significance then in the con¬ 
text of the conversion of the sampdrna Jdtis into fdcjava and 
auduva varieties and was clearly defined and observed but in the 
case of the modern rdga, alpatva in this sense, is difficult to con- 

*M. &., Bombay cdn., p. 443. 

V.R., Adyar ado., Svar&dhyftya, p. 190. 
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ceive and perhaps even unnecessary. 

7. Bahutva: In contrast to alpaca, here the svaras are used re¬ 
peatedly and extensively and like alpatva there are two kinds of 
bahutva; the first is repetition and the second is non-omission of 
the notes. AH the notes namely the amia, saijivddt, anuvddl are 
u&ed-again and again both in the droha and avaroha. Bahutva has 
not much significance because of a fixed satfja and in the absence 
of graha and amia svara concepts. Because in the MOrchana system, 
with constant tonic-shifts, and conversation'from septatonie to 
hexatonic and pentatonic, there was,a necessity of graded emphasis 
on various notes. But in the rdga system, this has been substituted 
by vddi-satpvddi. Hence the concept of alpatva and bahutva has 
changed. 

The concept of vadi has also changed since the time of Bharata. 
In Bharata’s system, it was synonymous with the amia svara of the 
keynote (starting note) which changed with each Mdrchand. But a 
significant question arises here as to why the same svara was given 
two n am es i.e., amia and vadi. Amia had two connotations - “one 
in a divisive sense ( amiayati ill amia#) i.e., the svara which divided 
the registers into mandra, madhya and tSra. The other sense was that 
of keynote. VddJ meant that svara which was constantly sounded 
which invariably happened to be the amia svara. Then bahutva 
was the note used most often after the amia svara. But with the 
fixing of the tacjja, the concept of vddi as amia svara underwent a 
change. Therefore, the distinction between amia svara and bahutva 
does not have the old significance. This is a very important point 
In the present day music, vddi as ponceived by Bharata has gone. 
It has been replaced by vddi as melodic centre in the rSga in one 
tetrachord and satpvddi in the other tetrachord as its consonant 
The necessity of bahutva itself has disappeared. In Bharata’s time, 
vddl-sarjivadl whether as separate notes or as used in the Jill 
depended on the iruti relationship, i.e., sa—pa or sa—ma or sa— 
ga. In his time, amia svara was also the nydsa svara. The modern 
nydsa svara was the apanydsa svara in his time. Bharata had a 
wonderfully worked out scheme of aesthetics with his nydsa, 
apahyasa, vinydsa and sanydsa. They were like punctuations in lan¬ 
guage. The word nydsa means final, full-stop; this was the old con¬ 
notation; at present it is in the sense of frequent pause. 

There are references to Jdtis in the Rdmdyatya, the earlier of the 
two epics and Mahdbhdrata. Valmtki refers to seven Jdtis,. pre¬ 
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sumably the seven Suddha Jdtis. The word tala also occurs in 
Valmiki’s Rdmdyana. Therefore, it appears that between ihe Vedic 
and the Epic periods, Jdti and tdla must have developed. Whether 
there were Vikfta Jdtis in Valmiki’s time, it is not possible to 
ass rt. Strangely there is no reference to Grdma rdgas, whereas 
Mahdbhdrata refers only to Grdma rdgas. There is hardly any 
mention of Jati. Paradoxically Ndradlya Sikya, a text on music 
attributed to ISO bc, a couple of centuries priof to Nafyaidstra, 
contains details and descriptions of Grama rdgas and Sdma Vedic 
music but no description of Jdti. But Naradlya Sikyd does not refer 
to Bltdfd, Vibhdjd and Antarablidfd rdgas. Harhatjtia Purana also 
mentions Grdma rdgas. 

The final reduction of Nafyaidstra, according to Manmohan 
Ghosh was in ad 250. From the systematic and vivid description 
given by Bharata, it stands td reason that this form of music must 
have already been in vogue, a few centuries earlier. 

But one interesting thing is that in the two important texts 
Ndradiya $ik$d and Natyaiastra, while both refer to MQrchands, 
their names differ. Bharata mentions Jdti rdga also but it appears 
to reason that the word rdga must have been used in the sense of 
rahjakatva or pleasure-giving rather than in the technical sense in 
which it came to be used later on. Bharata does not describe Grdma 
rdga at all and it' seems plausible that this may have been an inter¬ 
polation. MataAga describes MOrchand-Jdti and Grdma rdga 
almost implying that Grdma rdga was an evolute of Jdti. SarAga- 
deva also followed MataAga. If it is assumed that the word rdga 
was used in both Jdti rdga and Grdma rdga in the technical sense 
as is understood now, then where was the necessity of Jdti or 
Grdma? 

8. Sdtfavita: ‘$at* means six and *av’ means to preserve. When the 
preservation of Jdti is done by six svaras it is called $adava (sat- 
ava). The compositions restricted to six svaras are therefore called 
fdjava. In this, the svaras, namely the ‘ langhana' and ‘ anabhydsa ’ 
svaras which usually are not repeated more than onee, produce the 
fdtjava or au4uva form. Bharata states that there are, all told, 
forty-seven varieties of ?a<java Jdtis although the total number of 
amia svaras in all the fourteen Jdtis is fifty-four. Seven amia svaras 
have to be deducted from the above total because those are 
Sdjavadvefi. So Bharata says that out of the fourteen Jdtis capable 
of having the hexatonic form, forty-seven varieties are possible 
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out of them. 1 

9. Aujuvlta: Pt. K.C.D. Brhaspati, in his Bharat ke Sanglta • 
Slddhdnta has given a fine definition of the above term. He says 
'uiju' means stars, and Vo* means to move. That is the thing in 
which the stars move is called 'utfuva'. Of the five elements—■ 
earth, water, fire, air, and sky—sky is fifth in order and that which 
is fifth is called 4 autjuvi, .* Also the sky is the container of the stars 
and the stars move in it. Apart from this, the state of eliminating 
two svaras from seven sraras and forming a five-jvora JSti is known 
as 'auejuva'; and the process of converting the sampOrpa to the 
auduva state is termed amjuvita .* 

Just as in jSdavita, here also, the total number of amia svaras in 
the ten JStis that are aiujuvita is forty-two but of them twelve are 
Autjuvadvejl (inimical to autjava ) and hence the nett number is 
thirty. So of the ten Auijavita JStis, thirty subvarieties are possi* 
ble.* Thus the ten lakfaqas or characteristics of the JStis are des¬ 
cribed by Bharata. 

Sarftgadeva has shown'thirteen lakfanas of the JStis by including 
antaramSrga, sanjvsa and vinySsa whereas Bharata laid down only 
the above ten lak$anas. 

10. According to S.R , antaramarga is that peculiar usage when 
certain svaras—other than nySsa, apanySsa, vinySsa, graha or amia 
are employed to conjure up some special effect in conjunction with 
amia, graha, apanyasa, vinyasa and sanySsa. AntaramSrga is obvi¬ 
ously possible only in • Vikfta JStis . 

To explain this in modern parlance, it is akin to BhSfSAga rSgas. 
For instance, the use of komal nijSda in RSga KedSra or the judici¬ 
ous of komal dhaivata in the RSga KSfi would be an antaramSrga 
operation. 

11. SanySsa: In understanding this, it is necessary to explain 
certain other technical terms like vidSri and sthSya. VidSrl is the 
natural syntactical division of a composition, both structural and 
textual whereas sthSya is a melodic phrase. 

In this case, vidSri also means a part of both the text and struc¬ 
ture of the composition. SanySsa is that svara which is the sarjwSdi 
or anuvSdl of the amia svara on which the first vidSri of the com* 

Bombay edn., p. 444. 

*SJL, Svar&dhyuya, p. 192. 

Wd. $*„ Bombay cda.,p. 444. 
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position (glia) ends, i.e., the note on which the^first phrase of the 
Composition halts, it is the first important punctuation point in the 
composition. There is a limitation in this. The note on which the 
VidSri ends must be either the saijivSdi or anuvddi of the amia 
svara of the JSti to serve as the punctuation of that vidSri the 
last limitation is structural. By fixing both the note and word of 
the composition, JSti-gSna had brought about hide-bound rigidity 
and destroyed the scope for improvisation. The rigidity of note- 
Structure was further accentuated by rigidity in the textual compo¬ 
sition. 

12. VinySsa: The svara which ends on a word occurring in a part 
of the vidSri is called vinySsa. 1 As has been explained earlier, by 
binding the composition with nySsa, apanySsa, sanySsa and’v/n- 
ySsa, the scope for free improvisation was considerably curbed. In 
fart there appeared to have .been hardly any prospect or play of an 
artist’s imagination as he perennially stood the danger of trans¬ 
gressing some rule or the other. It must have been considered quite 
an achievement if the artist conformed to all the manifold regula¬ 
tions and restrictions. 

Another term whidi Bharata has defined and 2>a{tigadeva and 
KSUinatha have expatiated in some detail is sthSyi svara. SthSyl 
means essentially that which is unchanging, stabie, constant. In the 
context of the JStis, it means amia svara which is also the starting 
note or that note which is heard unceasingly. 1 At present the sthSyi 
svara is obviously tatfja. As is done today, the different svaras of 
the saptaka are taken with fatjja as the base and the pitch of it 
well established. That is to say the determination of the arrange¬ 
ments or interval relationships of the various svaras are based on 
the keynote {sthSyi svara"). Upoha means to produce, to bring about, 
to accumulate. A clear definition is in the Bharata Kofa* The sing¬ 
ing of the 'dhruva' gUa, the usage of meaningless words like ‘jhan- 
tum* etc., based on the sthSyi svara to understand laghu and other 
Varieties of tempo {laya) and tala also went under the name of 
Vpohana. The Opohana operation was the starting operation of the 

*&&, Adyaredo., SvaradhySya, p. J89. 

yj?. t K &llinfitha Adyar edn., Svar&dhy&ya, p. 189. 

id- tdifinamawm*! m 

~Bha. Ko„ p. 83 
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song. Sfirfigadeva, while defining Upohana says that' the jfAfy’* 
svara is the svara on which the rdga dwells and it is the opening 
note of the saptaka. 1 

From all this,'it will not be difficult to see that the musicians 
and musicologists of the medieval and ancient periods were sparkl¬ 
ing intellectuals. As in the field of Hindu mysticism and philo¬ 
sophy where one comes across razor-sharp subtleties in the defini¬ 
tions of dtnwn. God etc., so also in the field of music, the intellect 
tual incisiveness of our old musicians and musicologists was fully 
manifested in the several subtle, "tenuous, skilful definitions of the 
characteristics of Jdtis and Jdti-gdna. While it is impossible not'to 
admire their scintillating intellects from the purely musical and 
aesthetic points of view, it seems quite evident that they were rather 
carried away by the brilliant possibilities of subtleties, that they 
ignored the pragmatic aspect of the rendering. Music is a practical 
art and any amount of science or grammatical injunctions, if they 
tend to inhibit or stultify the performer or artist, will not, in the 
long rpn, contribute towards its creative efflorescence. And that 
unfortunately, apparently happened with our music. But it survived 
because of its innate strong artistic resilience and consequently its 
capacity to modify itself according to the various changing times 
and conditions and yet retain its original soul.* 

Bharata has laid down a general rule that the start of a M&r- 
chana will be from the madhya sthdna of the vlna so he has not 
gone into details of procedure of fixing the notes of the Jdtis on the 
viQd. Matafiga, in accordance to his Dvddasa-svara-MQrchand has 
given details of fixing the various notes of the Jdti. Whereas 
Matafiga begins the Jdti from the seventh fret from the merit and 
establishes the madhya saptaka there; he has one whole saptaka as 
mandra and the tdra saptaka begins from the fourteenth fret Ho 
has four svaras there and the balance, he states, could be obtained 
by stretching the wire. He had started using the twelve-wara-A/Or- 
chand and did not believe in the strict adherence to the rules of the 
mandra and tdra saptaka limits. He obtained the minimum twelve 
svaras needed for a Jdti from the seventh fret as he had eighteen 
frets. 

The other features described by him in respect of the nydsa, 
apanydsa svaras, the sa-ga and sa-dha sangitis, the tdlas etc. are 

l SJL, Adyar edn., Vsdytdhytya, p. 283 aod 296. 
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the same as in Na. Sa., but Matafiga states that the autjava form 
can never be derived with the omission of sad,Ja and dhaivata. He 
says the aujava form will emerge only when rfabha-paiicama or 
nifdda-paHcama are deliberately weakened ( aipatva). The Jdti is 
derived from Dhaivatddi Mur chand which is Uttardyata It is sung 
in three different mdrgas and in three different gitis. Here the term 
mdrga is used to denote the laya (tempo) of the tdla and girt is the 
style of rendering (bdni) of the same composition. It is stated by 
Matafiga that this Jdti is sung in Chitrd, Vdrtika and Dakfipd 
mdrgas. In the reverse order Dakfind may be taken to be vilambit, 
Vdrtika as madhya laya and Chitrd as druta laya. The gitis in all 
these mdrgas were pftliuld giti, sambhdvitd and mdgadhi respectively 
and the layas of the tald (Paiicapdyi) was catufkald, dvikald and 
ekakald respectively. 3 Kald is a technical term used with different 
connotations in different contexts. Here it denotes the time-measure 
or mdtras of the tdlas. So Dakfipd mdrga had four kalds ( catujkald ,) 
which was sometimes doubled and made into cight'ka/ds for con¬ 
venience (asfakald); Vdrtika mdrga was of two ( dvikald) or four 
kalds (catufkald ) and Citrd mdrga of one (ekakala)-or two kalds 
(dvikald). These mdtras or kalds arc for each section of the Paiica - 
pdrii tdla. 

But there are certain features of the Jdtis which are in diametric 
opposition to the rules of the modern rdga system. 

Take for example the Dhaivati Jdti. Bharata 3 and Matafiga* and 
Sarflgadeva* state that this Jdti in its pentatonic form omits both 
t a <U a and paiicama. It may be argued that $ad]a and paiicama 
svaras earned their acala or immutable position only after the sadjs 
became fixed. While that contention is valid and tenable, the struc¬ 
ture of the Jdti as it emerges is also quite extrao; dinary. The Jdti 
in order to be sung must be transposed on to the $aifja, in other 
words Dhaivati Jdti is as follows. It is based on .the R$abhddi 
MQrchand which means the dhaivata svara would be on the fourth 
fret ( parva ). From the fourth fret, in Matafiga's Kinnari vind, the 
eleventh will be beginning of the madhya saptaka and the eight- 
'This Jail's derivative Murchana is mentioned as Uttardyata by KSIIinatba by 
interpreting MataAga in terms or Bharata, Dhaivatadi MQrchana. But the 
DkalvatOdt Murchana of MataAga was actually Bharata's Uttarmandrd. 
t Bha. Ko., p. 690, e*tr. from MataAga’s ByhaddeSI. 

•Na. Sa„ Bombay edn., p. 448. 

•Bha. Ko.,p. 299. 

•SJL, Adyar edn., Svarddbyaya, p. 217. 
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eenth tSra saplaka. The fyabhadi MQrchanS according to modem 
parlance takes the form of the raga Bhairavi with all the svaras f re. 
ga, dha and ni komal with iuddha madhyama. The Dhaivati Jdti, 
with the sadja transposed in place of dhaivala which is its graha 
amia and nySsa svaras. takes all the svaras of the modern Bhairavi 
except that it has two madhyamas in chromatic order without the 
paHcama. It is like this: 

Sa re ga ma Ma dha ni sa. Dhaivati Jdti is: 

dha ni sa re ga ma pa dha. 

It is stated that in this Jati,’ in the tfdava state, paHcama is 
omitted which means it would become: 
dha ni sa re ga ma dha or in terms of ;a4ja: 

Sa re ga ma Ma dha sa. .... . 

Now an interesting point emerges. If the JSti is sung with o/iai- 
vala as the tonic, then a raga very close to the modem rSga VSgeirl 
and exactly like the modern Karmaka RSga SriraHiani is formed. 
But in the practical field repetition of dhaivala as the tonic would 
inevitably change the complexion of the arrangement as it would 
begin sounding like ,a<fja. With gajja transposed on dhaivala, the 
Sroha-avaroha of the Jati becomes: Sa re ga ma Ma dha Sa-Sa ana 
Ma ma ga rb sa. This form does not sound very musically viable. 
Moreover, the significance of dhaivala being graha, amia and nyasa 
svaras becomes irrelevant if ja#» is transposed on dhaivala. Also 
the modern musician and musicologist have the tendency to assess 
the structure and arrangement of the svaras of Jati, establishing 
the position olfadja and intoning all the other svaras in relation o 
it: whereas in the days of the Jati, fatfja was like any of the other 
svaras of the saptaka. Looked at in this way, every one of the 
seven svaras of the saptaka had an equally important place. There¬ 
fore, it stands to reason to presume that in singing the Dhalvat J t, 
there was no transposition of $a4Ja; but the question of making 1 
the graha, amia and nyasa svaras inevitably entails its constant 
repetition. Here again there appears another contradiction. If the 
dhaivala svara is retained as the tonic, then the omission of paHcama 
fo the fSdava state of the Dhaivati JSti gives a form very close to 
the modem raga VSgeirl. In the autfava state, wtih the omission of 
both $arf/a and paHcama, the form still remains dose to VSgeirl. It 
becomes: dha ni re ga ma dha. This can still be sung- in his way in 
the VSgeiri ahga keeping dhaivala svara as graha and nyasa. But it 
is stated that it is derived from fyabhadl MSrchanS. This means 
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* that this Jail must have the form, complexion and structure of the 

modem raga Bhairavi; this in turn implies the transposition of the 
i satfja on dhaivala. If that is done, then the singing of the Jdti takes 

| quite a different and difficult form; the atufava form becomes: Sa re 

I ma Ma dha Sa. Now this possibility also seems improbable because 

'< of the other conditions stipulated in the $di}ava and awjava states, 

i For instance, it is stated that in the sampQrpa state, ga, ma, pa and 

ni are weak (a/pa) or should not be taken much. What is more 
amazing if that these svaras continue to be weak even in the amfava 
state. Which means the svaras that are strong Or that could be 
taken again and again are dha, re and sa. But in the audava state, 
1 it is mentioned clearly, that both sa and pa are omitted. MataAga 

describes this JSti as above. Therefore, the inference as to the 
j musicality and singability of the Dhaivati Jati can only be that it 

; 1 should have been extremely circumscribed and hedged on all sides 

! < with rules. 







The retention of dhaivala as tonic reflects the ?ddji Jdti as it was 
derived from the Dhaivatadi MSrchanS. In this case, the Dhaivati 
JSti is shown as a derivative of the Rifabhadi Murchana. A close 
study of both these MQrchanas, transposing $adjt as the tonic gives 
the same notes, the only difference being that in the former i.c., the 
UttarSyata MSrchanS the two madhyamas occur in chromatic order 
without paHcama, whereas, in the latter i.c., AbhirudgatS Murchana, 
there is only iuddha madhyama and the notes are exactly like the 
modem RSga Bhairavi. Here also there is tremendous similarity bet¬ 
ween the two JSlis. 

Another tantalizing factor is that MataAga states that in the 
iuddha or pSrSnvasthS i.e., in the heptatonic state gundhSra, 
madhyama, paHcama and nifSda are alpa or weak. The remaining 
notes are fadja, rj abha and dhaivala. With four notes alpa, it really 
becomes difficult to construct the form of this Jati. It is also stated 
by Matafiga that in the Vikfta state, dhaivala, r^abha and madhya¬ 
ma or apanySsa svaras. What is even more confounding is the des¬ 
cription given further on that the Dhaivati JSti, even in the aiujava 
' state has all the above four notes in the alpatva condition! So we 
• are left with only one note namely dhaivala because in the audava 
’ state both fadJa and paHcama are varjya, and ga, ma, ni are alpa 
1 (weak)l Musically this seems quite a proposition to play or sing. 
fv [ Similarly the NaijSdi JSli, 1 here too, as in Dhaivati Jdti, four 

'Ni. Si., Bombay edn.. p. 448. 
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svaras in the pQrpavastha are aJpa (weak). With four svaras weak, 
it is difficult to imagine any aesthetic expression with only three 
svaras. There are other perplexing things also. For instance accord¬ 
ing to all the three great authorities—Bharata, MataAga and 
Sarigadeva, in the NaifadiJati, three svaras namely, nifada, tfabha 
and gSndhSra enjoy the status of amia svara. They are also apanySsa 
svaras. ?acjja, madhyama , gSndhSra and pancama are weak ( alpa ). 

The remaining svaras are ni facia, ftabha and dhaivata. But earlier, 
it is stated that gSndhara is one of the amia and apanySsa svarasl 
The other confusing factors are: * 

\ 

1. that it resembles Dhaivati JSti, and 

2. it is derived from the gandhara or Aivakranta Murchana. 

Let us take the first factor namely its resemblance to the Dhai- 
van Jati. With nifdda as amia svara, the Jati becomes ni, sa, re, 
ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. With the transposition of Sa over Ni, the Jati 
takes the form of the present-day Suddha BilSval. With rpabha as , 
amia svara, the scale is exactly like modern Bhairavi with re, ga, 
dha and ni komal and ma iuddha. With gSndhSra as amia svara, 
the scale takes the scale which is exactly like the present-day 
Yaman. In the first case, in all the three conditions namely, pur- 
Qavastha (heptatonic), sadavavasiha (hexatonic) and auifuvSvasthS 
(pentatonic), it is nowhere near Dhaivati Jati as the the scale, in all 
the three cases, in the current context of raga structure, takes the 
following notes: Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni resembling Suddha 
Bilaval: Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Ni with dhaivata svara omitted. (Pan- 
coma svara is omitted in the fSdava condition which becomes dhai¬ 
vata when sa is transposed on Ni.) There is no known raga in. 
Hindustani music but there are two rSgas in Karnapaka Music 
which have identical Sroha but, are different in the avaroha. The 
ragas are Suddha Vasanta and Kfapa. In the former the avaroAa is 
vakra with dhaivata as the vakra (transient) svara like this: Sa 
dha Ni Pa ma Ga Rc Sa. In the latter, pancama is omitted i.e., Sa 

Ni Ma Ga Re Sa. , 

In the autfava condition, both fadja and pancama are omitted, 
madhyama and dhaivata are weak. The autjava form of this Jati 
will be Ni Re ga ma dha. It is stated by Bharata and Sarngadeva 
that this Jati is similar to the previous one namely Dhaivati JSti in 
the satiava and autjava condition and also in- taking the remaining 
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svaras in respect of alpatva and bahulya. 

Nais&di JSti is shown as a derivative of the GSndhSra MQrchanS. 
GSndhSra MQrchanS in modern parlance is the current rSga Yaman. 
But this is evident only with the transposition of fadja on the svara 
gSndhSra. Otherwise it is the same ' Sadja Grama svaras similar to 
the KSfi rdga. In this way all the JStis would sound similar. 

The other way in which any distinction could be brought about 
in tho various Jdtis with different svaras as tonic is. to intone the 
fadja with the new svara as tonic. For example the GSndhSrSmia 
Saifji Jati has the svara gandhara as amia or vadi or tonic. If the 
gSndhSra is used.in place of fadja and the svaras of Yaman pro-- 
duced with those of KSfi, then that would become GSndhSrSmia 
?adji- The following illustration will* make the point clear. 

Ga, Re ma ga. Re ma pa, Dha ma pa, ma pa Dha, 

ma pa. Re ma ga; ga, ga, ni ni, Sa, RiSa, 

Re, ma, ma pa Dha, pa, pa ma ga. 

If sa is transposed on ga, then the same alapa would sound as 
follows: 

Sa, Ni Re Sa, Ni Re Ga, Ma Re Ga, Re Ga Ma, 

Re Ga, Ni Re Sa; Sa Sa, pa pa, Dha, Ni Dha, 

Ni Ga 

Ni Dha, Ni Re Re, Re Ga Ma, Ga, Ga Re Sa.. 

With ga as Sa, the iruti arrangement of Aivakranta MQrchanS 
will be as follows and different from modern raga Yaman. 

2 4 4 3 2 4 3 2 

ga ma pa dha ni Sa Re Ga 

2 4 4 3 2 4.3 2 

Sa Re ga ma pa Dha ni Sa 

Re and ga are of four irutis; Ma which is tivra, is of three irutis 
from Ga which is antara Ga and hence in the same position as in 
Yaman. But the antara Ga or GSndhSrSmia ?ddjl is one iruti higher 
than that of Yaman; Dha is the same in both being four irutis 
from Re; but it is only three irutis from Dha and hence one iruti 
less than the Yaman, Ni. This means that the upper Sa is also one 
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iruti less than the Sa of Yaman. 

■ In the same way, Madhyamamia PaHcamamia $84ji could 

be elaborated using madhyama, paHcama and dhaivata in place of 
;adja. A little al&pa in each would illustrate the point better. 

Madhyamamia $84jl 

According to the current raga classification, a raga similar to 
that of Kham&j of Hindustani music or Harikdmbodi of Karnataka 
music would be the raga that would be formed out of Sadjdmia 
$84ji Jati. 

With ma as Tonic 

ma, ma pa roa, pa Dha ma, ma Dha Dha ni, 

Oha ni Sa Re, ni Dha, ni Dha pa ma, ma Sa Sa, 

Re Ga Re, Sa, Re Ga, pa, pa, pa, Dha ni, 

Dha Dha, ma, ma, ma. 

The Same with Sa as Tonic 
Sa, Sa Re Sa, Re Ga ma, Sa Ga Ga Ma, 

Ga ma pa Dha, ma Ga, ma Ga Re Sa, 

Sa pa pa, Dha ni Dha, pa, Dha ni. Re, Re, 

Re, Ga ma, Ga Ga, Sa, Sa, Sa, Sa. 

PaHcamamia $84ji 

Similar to the modern Asavart thata with paHcama as tonic. 

Pa, Pa, Dha Sa Re ga Sa Re, ga ma pa, ga Re, 

Sa Re ga Sa Re, ni Dha pa; pa Re Re, Re-ga ma, 

Re ga ma Dha, Dha, Dha ni sa, ni ni, pa, 
pa, pa, pa. 

With ?a4ja as Tonic 

Sa, Sa, Re ma pa, dha ma pa, dhi ni Sa, 

Dha pa, ma pa dha, ma pa, ga Re Sa; Sa pa pa, 
pa -dha ni, pa, dha ni. Re, Re, Re ga ma, ga ga 
Sa Sa Sa Sa. 

Dhaivatamia $84jl 

Similar to modern Bhairavi of Hindustani music without paH- 
f.vna but with two madhyamas. 


t ♦ 
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With Dhaivata as Amia Svara or Tonic 
Dha, Dha, Dha Sa ni Dha, Dha Sa Re, Sa Re, 

Sa, Dha, Sa Re, Sa ni Dha, Dha ga ga, ma pa, 
ga, ma pa, ni, nl, ni Sa Re, Sa Sa, Dha Dha, Dha. 

With Sa as Tonic or Amia 
Sa, Sa, Sa ga re sa, Sa ga ma, Ga ma, ga, Sa, 
ga ma, ga re Sa; Sa, Ma Ma, dha ni Ma, dha ni, 
re, re, re ga ma, ga ga, Sa Sa, Sa. 

In the above elaboration, the absence of paHcama makes the 
J8ti more complex and unmusical especially the latter half, but 
didpa could be done more melodiously. 

Comiog back to the Saifddl Jdti, it is stated by Bharata, 1 Mata*, 
ga* and Sirtgadeva* that in this /*/ nifdda svara is the amia, also 
nabha and gdndhdra are amia svaras. They are also graha svaras; 
only nifada is nydsa, the other two are apanydsa. In the sampUrpa 
state, sa, ma, ga and pa are weak or are to be used sparingly. In 
the awfuvita state dha and ma are weak. The point which is tan¬ 
talising is that the svara namely gdndhdra which is both graha and 
amia svara enjoys only ( alpatva position in this Jati in the sam- 
pQrtta state. Also it is stated that this Jdti is similar to Dhaivatl 
Jdli in the use of strong and weak notes. Its derivation from Gdn¬ 
dhdra MQrchand makes it more complicated and confounding. If 
nifdda svara is taken as graha and amia svara, then a rdga similar 
to modern Bildval would be formed. In the Dhaivatl Jdti ga, ma 
pa and ni are weak or alpa. in the Naifddi JdtiAht alpa svaras are’ 
ga, ma, pa and sa. Analysing this musically, it sefcms quite evident 
that (no tangibly aesthetic form can emerge with the successive 
notes weak: The similarity between the two Jdtis only accentuates 
the untenable musical position than anything else. 

After illustrating the Suddha Jdti $84}t and its seven amia varia¬ 
tions, we shall now take up another major variety of the Jdti 
namely a Vikjta Jati. * 

We shall take up the Vikjta Jdti $a4Jakaiiikl. 

In this Jati, six out of the seven svaras are amia svaras. The 
exception is [jabha. 

*JW. S8„ Bombay cdn., p. 448. 

•Ma. Ko. 

•SJt, Adyar eda, Smidhyiya, p. 220. 
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According to Bharata, 1 MataAga 2 and SarAgadcva* and Dattila, 
this Jati takes three forms namely sampurnd fddava and audava. 
S&tjava (hexatonic) state is obtained with the omission of jfabha 
and audava by omitting r fabha and dhaivata. 

T ere are certain apparent contradictions. For instance all the 
above scholars state that (fabha and dhaivata are weak and should 
be taken sparingly. Bharata is not specific but states that (fabha 
and dhaivata are the notes to be omitted. But he states dhaivata is 
also one of the amsa svaras and when "if Ufa and dhaivata become 
antia svaras, then paiicama becom c-nyiisa svara ; in this state (fabha 
sometimes becomes apanydsa svara.* 

Dattila states that (fabha and dhaivata should be studiedly 
omitted but immediately thereafter states that dhaivata is one of 
the amsa svaras. 

Sardgadeva also defines the same characteristics of KaiSiki as 
Bharata and Matadga and Dattila have done but he gives a few 
additional details. He gives the Murchand of this Jati as Gdn~ 
dhdrddi and the tala as pahcapdni just as it is in Sdiiji Jati. The 
contradictory detail again is when he states that' paiicama and 
dhaivata are fd<)avaraudava virodhi, i.e. they are respectively inimi¬ 
cal or opposed (allergic?) to the formation of the hexatonic and 
pentatonic states. Whereas all the scholars have mentioned the 
omission of dhaivata as the condition for the obtaining ofKaiSiki's 
pentatonic form. 

The starting svara of this Jati is gdndhara. So its droha and 
avaroha in the sattpdrijta state will resemble modern Hindustani 
Yaman (The charts given at the end of this thesis will give a clear 
picture of the different Jdtis). 

With the omission of (fabha, the fddava form will be as follows; 

Sa Ga Ma pa Dha Ni Sa 

Sa Ni Dha pa Ma Ga Sa 

There is no corresponding raga in modern Hindustani music. 
But Karnataka music has exactly the same droha-avaroha in its 
raga {Kannadamaruva, a derivative of Karnataka Meiakarta Meca- 

W<J. ds , Bombay edn., p. 448. 

*Bha. Ko.. p 679. 

•S.R., Adyar edn, Svar3dby&ya, p. 224. 

*fUstory of South Indian ( Carnatic ) Music, Appendix IV, p. 121,1940th jR Ufa. 
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kalydpi , the equivalent of Yaman. But this is an extremely uncom¬ 
mon raga in that music also. This scale is a musically tenable one 
and can be sung well as a raga if paiicama is taken less in the 
droha as usually done in Yaman. 

The audava variation with the omission of (fabha and dhaivata 
also has no modern Hindustani equivalent but Karnataka music 
has a popular raga Amftavarfini which is an exact equivalent and 
very pleasing and sweet. The great composer-musician late G.N. 
Balasubramaniam expounded this raga beautifully. After him an¬ 
other extraordinarily talented musician Balamurall Kr$ija sings 
this and other vakra rdgas with great finesse and command. 

But as stated already, the Sruti arrangement and value will be 
different between KaiSiki and modern Yaman. Gdndhara would be 
a Sruti higher being of eight Srutis, nisada and fadja will be a 
Sruti less than it is in Yaman. 

Let us take up the different svaramSas of KaiSikSi. 

Gandhdrdmia KaiSiki 

Acarya Brhaspati in his book Bhdrat ke Sangita Siddhdnta has 
suggested the tuning of Matadga’s Kitmari vina as follows: 

The cikdri should be tuned to gdndhara, then from the meru 
up to the seventh string will be mandra; from seventh to fourteenth 
string will be madhytr, and from the fourteenth string onwards till 
the eighteenth, will be the tdra sthdnas respectively. The balance of 
notes of the tdra sthdna namely, sa and re could be obtained by 
stretching nifdda on the eighteenth string. 

But this does not indicate musically the svariipa or form of the 
Jati. It would be better understood if the note structure of the Jati 
is translated into modem terms of rdga. 

As already described KaiSiki resembles rdga Yaman, GandhdrdmSa 
KaiSiki means to transpose fa4ja in the position of gdndhara. This 
then will give rise to modern Asvdvari Thafa of Hindustani and 
Nafa Bhairavi meld or rdga of Karnataka music. 

The transposition is as follows: • - 

KaiSiki —Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 

GandhdrdmSa KaiSiki —Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga 

(In terms of Sa as tonic)—Sa Re ga Ma Pa dha ni sa 

But the Sruti arrangement will be quite different. Firstly KaiSiki 
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is a Jati of Madhyama Grama. Hence its paHcama is one iruti less 
than of that of the usual paiicama. 

The iruti distribution of this Jati will be as follows: 

Ga to Ma will become Sa to Re when Sa is made the tonic. The 
Re will be four irutis, ga will be of three fruits, one iruti more 
than the usual sadhdratfa or komal ga i.e., it will be antara gdn- 
dhdra; ma will also be a iruti higher than the usual iuddha ma, 
but of four iruti is from ga; i.e., it will be tivra ma, pa will be at a 
distance of two frut is from ma and thirteen irutls from sa. 

With ga, one iruti above the usual iruti figure of six i.e., antara 
gdndhdra and ma two irutis above the usual tivra ma. Pa is in the 
normal position according to $adja Grama and one iruti more 
according to Madhyama Grama ; dha is at its right place from sa, 
but it is not komal dha but will be the catuhirutika dhaivata from 
sa, being seventeen irutis from it: ni$dda is three irutis from dha 
and is on the 2nd iruti and in the position of kSkall nitfda. 

So this JSti would actually sound very peculiar and it will be a 
misnomer to call it either Asaveri or Nafa Bhairavi and compare it 
with both. 

MadhyamSmia Kaiiiki 

With the shift of sa as tonic in the place of ma, the Jati will be 
as follows: 

ma pa dha ni sa re ga 

4 3 4 4 2 3 2 

sa re ga ma pa dha ni 

If Kaiiiki is similar to Yaman, then, with its madhyama as latjja, 
the scale that will emerge will be that of Bhairavi with the diffe¬ 
rence that in place of paHcama, there will be tlvara madhyama, Le., 
it will be Bhairavi with two madhyamas. But in the above trans¬ 
position, the iruti division will be: 

re — three irutis — triirutika re 
ga — four irutis — antara ga 

ma — four irutis — tivra ma 

pa — two irutis — paiicama pa 

dha — three irutis — triirutika dha 
ni — two irutis — dvttnitika ni 
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From sa, gawill be at an interval of seven irutis, i.e, one iruti 
more than komal, i.e. it will be (antara) ga; ma will be two irutis 
from iuddha madhyama, i.e., it will be tivra ma; paHcama will be 
exa$t and in-perfect consonance with sa. Dha will be triirutika and 
nifdda will be in the iruti lower than that of Kaiiiki Nlfdda, i.e. 
four irutis from sa; according to modern reckoning. PaHcama will 
‘ be a iruti more than that in Madhyama Grdma. Purvdhga of this 
Jati will be somewhat like Yaman; Uttardhga will be like Kafi. 
There is no rdga comparable in Hindustani music but in KarQafaka 
music rdga Vacaspati will bear a distant resemblance. The svara 
structure of it is like Yaman in pdrvdhga and Kdfi in Uttardhga. 

PaHcama Kaiiiki 

With sa transposed in place of paHcama, the iruti distribution of 
tbe various svaras of the saptaka will be as follows: 

4 3 2 4 4 3 2 4 

sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 



3 

2 4 3 2 4 


re 

ga ma pa dha ni 

sa 

— four irutis 


re 

— three irutis 

— triirutika — re 

ga 

— two irutis 

— pancairutika / — ga 

ma 

— four irutis 

— in the right position — 9 irutis 



from sa 

pa 

— three irutis 

— right position in Ma Grama — 



12 irutis from sa 

dha 

— two irutis 

— atikomal dha — 14 irutis 



from sa 

nl 

— four irutis 

— right position of Kaiiiki (komal) 


Nifdda — 18 irutis from $adja. 

The iruti structure of this Jati when interpreted in terms of cur¬ 
rent arrangement of note-intervals, would sound very odd because 
Xfabha (three irutis), gdndhdra (two irutis) and dhaivata (two irutis) 
and paHcama (12 irutis), will be mutually discordant and inconso¬ 
nant. Especially paHcama one iruti less than normal and dhaivata 
of just one iruti from the normal iruti position of modern 
paHcama, namely, 13 irutis. 
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According to our r&ga nomenclature, this has the overall struc¬ 
ture of As&veri thSfa with f$abha, g&ndh&ra, paHcama and dfiaivata 
all one iruti less than normal. It will be very difficult to maintain 
the iruti arrangement 

In this way, Dhpivat&mia and Ni$adamia KaiSiki can be taken 
and $a<}ja transposed on dhalvata and nifSda and their respective 
iruti distribution shown. 

The above illustrations have been given' to impress the fact that 
the subtle iruti variations were productive of upa-J&tis but their 
singability according to modern’ understanding of svara arrange¬ 
ment, would be rather remote. But the illustrations have brought 
forth clearly the type of music that was in vogue then. This would 
help in assessing the evolution of our'music. 


CHAPTER 4 


Brhaddesl of. Matanga Showing the Second Stage of 
Evolution of Jndian Music 


H AVING discussed and delved into the Napyai&stra, we shall now 
take up the next important text Bfhaddeii by MataAga. This 
work is attributed variously to the seventh, eighth and ninth 
century by different scholars. Whatever the difference of opinion as 
to its period is, all scholars are agreed that it is a work not beyond 
ninth century ad. It is a very significant text on Indian music as it 
has thrown fresh light on several things that N&tyaiastra had men¬ 
tioned in brief. Bjhad means comprehensive, deii refers to regions, 
provinces, zones. Bfhaddeii means in this context a comprehensive 
treatment of deit music. MataAga himself states that he has dealt 
with that part of music not treated by Bharata. There is no re¬ 
ference to Deiir&ga by Bharata. Does it mean that Deii rSgai n any 
form did not exist in the time of N&tyaiastra? This problem has 
been discussed in the sequel. 

In his BfhaddeiT, MataAga has given the general characteristics 
of Sruti, Svara, M&rchan&, Alatpk&ra, GUIs, Grama r&gas, Deii 
rSgas, Bha$a and Prabandha. 

Bharata in his N&tyai&stra mentions the names of J&tis and their 
lakfanas (characteristics), G&ndharva Sangita. But in the time of 
MataAga, Jati, Grama r&ga, Bh&fS, Vibh&sa, Antarabh&$& came to be 
known as M&rga Sungita i.e., any music that was stylised came to be 
known as M&rga Sangita. In Bharata’s time, G&ndharva Sangita 
was considered M&rga Sangita. All J&ti-g&na and Mdrga-talas 
were considered G&ndharva Sangita. 1 This was called also 
M&rga Sangita. 

Kallinatha, in his commentary on the Sangita Ratn&kara, while 
dealing with Deii Sangita, has given a confused definition. He 
states that it is music liked by the people, which is without any 
rules. But if it is without rules, then how can it have such elabo- 

'N.S., vol. IV, ebap. I, verses 8-20, p- 6. 
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rate, sophisticated characteristics which he himself describes? We 
shall-discuss this when we deal with the Sangita RatnSkara. 

Similarly Grama rSga which Bharata refers to in passing as 
significant in enhancing the moods of certain Acts in the drama, 
has been dealt with by MataAga in greater detail. In fact there is 
some confusion regarding the very definition of Grama. 

MataAga defines Grama as a group of saipvSdi svaras wherein 
there is a definite arrangement or order of truth and which is sus¬ 
tained by MSrchanS, TSna, Varya, Kroma, AiatpkSra etc, just as 
the different members of a village live together amicably and 
respectably. 

GrSma rSgas and Gitis 

MataAga mentions Grama ragas as being sung in different gilts 
(styles of rendering), namely, Suddha, Bhinna, Gau4‘, VesarS and 
SSdharaiii or in one or in some cases more than one. 

There was a basic difference between gili and gita. GUi was the 
style of musical composition in which a song was rendered. Gita 
meant any song that was sung. 

Maharaija Kumbha gives the best definition of Grama rSga. 1 
MataAga mentions seven types of gitis. There were two broad 
divisions of gitis: Padasrita and Svarairita, i.e.; style of composi¬ 
tion based on poetic content or text of. the song and composition 
based on musical structure. 

Bharata mentions only Padasrita gitis. Before we discuss gitis, 
let us further investigate Grama ragas. NSradiya StksS, one of the 
earliest works on music ascribed to about 200 bc, has a definition 
of Grama raga as given by the commentator* 

MataAga has not given descriptions of the Grama ragas, he has 
described mostly BhSjS, Vibhaja, and Antarabhaja. Narada, 
KaSyapa and SarAgadeva have, however, given description of these 
rdgas. We shall discuss SarAgadeva’s description in a separate 
chapter. Here we shall take up the descriptions as given by Narada 
and KaSyapa. 

There were seven Suddha Grama ragas of which three belong to 

‘Tatra grJmasamudbhutan paftcagitisamuirayut, 

Suddhudibhedasambhinno grfimaruga itiritab. ' Bha. Ko„ p. 190 

•Yatha svarasanniveiena grfimavaicUryam loukike gfinc evam svarasannivc- 
iena vaicitryato samagSnam anantaprabhedam bbavati iti. —NS. St., p. 21 
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?adja Grama and four to Madhyama GrSma. They were as follows: 

$a<Jja GrSma Madhyama GrSma 

1. Sadja GrSma raga 1. Madhyama Grama raga 

2. Sadharita 2. Paffcama (Suddha Pancama) 

3. Kai&ika Madhyama 3. Kai&ika 

4. $adava 

• • 

Let us first take all the rSgas of the Madhyama GrSma. The 
first raga is Madhyama Grama raga. This is defined by Narada 1 in 
which he states that in this raga, there is predominance of gSn- 
dhSra.; nijSda is also repeatedly taken and dhaivata is weak. The rest 
of the svaras, by implication, are of normal importance. In other 
words, madhyama is the amia svara ; gandhara is predominant. 
nijada is second in prominence and dhaivata is weak. 

Ka£yapa’s definition is different. 2 Since Narada himself refers 
to KaSyapa in some of his definitions of GrSma ragas, it appears 
that KaSyapa may have been even earlier than Narada. 

KaSyapa states that the raga called Madhyama GrSma is born 
out of GandltSri, Madhyama and Pancami Jatis. ?adja is amia 
svara; madhyama is nyasa svara. 

In Gandhari JSti, according to Bharata, gandhara is the nySsa 
svara; $adja and pancama are apanySsa svaras. In MadhyamS JSti, 
madhyama svara is nyasa and sadja, (jabha, pancama and dhaivata 
are apanySsa svaras. In Pancami JSti, pancama and (jabha are 
amia svaras, nijSda, pancama and (jabha are apanySsa svaras. At 
the same time, Bharata states that in this JSti, jadja, gandhara and 
pancama svaras are weak. 3 This seems a contradiction in terms. 

Studying all the above Jatis, one gets the impression that except¬ 
ing MadhyamS JSti, the other two JStis have hardly made any 
contribution as the allocation of importance of the svaras in them 
is at variance with that in Madhyama GrSma raga .•* 

But if one analyses the reason for Kafyapa’s contention, one has 

•GandhSrasyadhlpalycna nijadasya gata gataib. 

Dhaivatasya ca dourbalyam madhyama grama ucyaie. 

—Wd. A., Mysore edn., p. 21 

*GSndhSrimadhyam&j&tyob Sapancamyob samutthitfib, 

$adj&m£o madhyamagr&mo madhyamo nyasa eva ca. 

—Kaiyapa, Bha. Ko., p. 465. 


*Ni I. £>., Banaras edn., p. 329. 
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to turn to Bharata’s assertion that all melodic combinations that 
are sung in the world are all contained in the permutations of 
Jdtis} It seems all the scholars after Bharata took this statement 
of Bharata almost as an axiom and tried to (it in their theories in 
consonance with it. 

Kaiyapa, Moksa, Nanyadeva and others have attempted to 
show that Grama rdgas were all born of Jatis. Bharata whenever 
he used the word ruga, he did not use it in the technical sense as 
it was used later but mainly in the sense of raRjakatva or in the 
delightful aspect.* 

If for a moment, we concede that Bharata did use the term rdga 
in its technical sense, then it stands to reason that he should have 
called the ragas, Jdti ragas. Why did he always mention Grdma 
rSga distinctly and r.cvcr Jdti ruga ? Docs not this itself give a 
glimpse of the proof that Grdma rdga had a definite connection 
with the two Gramas and not with the Jatis? 

SarAgndcva has also defined Madhyama Grama rdga exactly as 
Kaiyapa has done it. 

Let us take the next rdga—Suddha Pancama rdga . The definition 
as given by Narada and others differ. Narada does not refer to 
any Jatis but merely describes the rdga. He states that if paRcama 
is a free halting note, and antara gdndhdra, ff'ablia and nifdda arc 
in it, then understand it is PaRcama rdga* 

Kasyapa says Suddhu PaRcama rdga is derived from Madhyamd 
and PaRcaml Jatis and its puRcama svara is both amia and ttydsa 
and its gdndhdra and uifdda arc seldom taken. 4 

The two Jatis—Madhyamd and PaRcaml arc from Madhyama 
Grama and hence do not involve any contradiction as in the case 
of Sadjagdma rdga. But there is a considerable change in its form as 
given in the Ndradiya Sik$u and by KaAyapa, Mok$a and NAnya- 
deva. 

The interesting fact to be noted is that Narada never mentions 

•Yatkincidglyate Joke tatiarvam jr«tiju sihiiam. 

— Bha. Sang. Sidh., p. 199, 

•Rdgastu yasmin vasati yasmuccaiva pravartatc. 

— NJ. Sa., Bombay edo., p. 433 

*Yadi p.uTcamo viriimate giindhftraicunlaro bbavati, 

Rijabho nijildasahitastnm paAcamamidtfam vidyfit. 

-Na. $ 1 ., 1.4.6 

‘MadhyamapaAciml jMyorambhutasiudJhapancamab, 

Amio'sya paAcamo nyasasvalpadviirutikassvarSb* 

—Kaiyapa, Bha. Ko., p. 66 


» 

hrhaddell of MataAga , 6$ 

I’ any Jdtis with reference to the derivation of Grdma rdgas . In fact fn 

} the whole text of «V Sradiya Sikgd, there is no reference to Jdtis. 

j Narada describes Grdma rdgas neither as Jattaka nor Janya rdgas . 

As there were only seven Suddha rdgas, he describes their structure 
and essential characteristics. Why do the subsequent scholars 
labour to ram the Grdma rdgas into Jdtis? One reason may be that 

* Bharata regarded Jdtigdna as Gandharva Sangita and Grdma rdga 

* as Gotta. The former according to him was Mdrgi Sangita and 

!| later Dcii Sangita. May be this approach of Bharata prompted the 

jj scholars of the succeeding centuries to correlate the two. 

Another reason may also have been the gradual fade out of Jdti¬ 
gdna and the steady emergence into prominence of Grdma rdga 
during the time of MataAga. It could have been the desire of the 
scholars to raise the status of the Grdma rdga from DeJl Sangita 
to that of Mdrgi Sangita by tracing its origin to Jdtis. Otherwise 
when one studies the description of Narada, one feels the lack of 
necessity of bringing in the Jatis at all. Of course, the structure and 
character of some of the Grdma rdgas changed as time went on 
which is but natural. 

The third rdga in Madhyama Grdma is Suddha Kaiiika. 

Here again the difference in the descriptions of NArada, MataA¬ 
ga and Moksa is worthy of note. 

NSrada states that the Rdga Suddha Kaiiika takes kdkail nlfdda 
and poRcama svara is very prominent. He quotes KaAyapa’s autho¬ 
rity for this. 1 There appear to be two KaSyapas—one senior and 
■ another junior. The former must have been prior to NArada and 
there is apparently no contradiction in their views. But the later 
\ KaSyapa is a staunch follower of Bharata and his views arc quite 

i at variance with those of NArada. 

J There is another definition by Nirada of the same rdga wherein 

j he mentions the presence of both kdkail nifada and antara 

| gdndhdra .* 

'■ MataAga states that Kaiiikl rdga is born out of Kaiilkl and 

"] Kdrmdravl Jdtis and is sampdrna. It has fatjja as amia svara, 

f madhyama as nyasa. 

'KAkalirdtfyate yatra prfidh&nyam paftcamasya tu, Kaiyapafc kaiJikam 
pr&ha madhyamagrfimasambhavam. AM. Si., 14-11. 

•Antarasvarasamyukta kflkali yatra drfyatc, KaJyapab kaiiikfm pr&ha madb- 
yamagr&masambhayam, AM. Si. as quoted by R&mkr?pa Kavi in Bha. Ko., 
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From this, it is clear that oven MataAga was not free from 
inhibition that Grdma rdgas were cvolules of Jdtis. The form of 
this rata had obviously undergone a great change, because MataA¬ 
ga does not mention the presence of kakatt nifada or antara 

strangely Moksadeva whose work SangUa Sdrakdlikd is 
date<Tr. ad 1300 in his definition of the above rdga mentions that 
it takes kdkall nifdda. Although he has not mentioned antara 
tdndhdra, it may be inferred that this svara must have been also 
taken as the perfect consonant note of kdkali nifdda. Mok$a was 
at least four centuries later than MataAga. But Mok$a s description 
also tallies with that of MataAga in his affiliation of the above 
rasa to KaiOkJ and Kdrmaravi Jdtis. He states that tdra fajja is 
hoth sraha and amia svara; pailcama is nydsa svara. So this raga 
must have undergone changes in the time of MataAga and got 
hack itTearlierform in the lime of Moksa. Or it may be that 
MataAga after referring to the two Jdtis, Kaiiiki and KdrmdravU felt 
it unnecessary to mention kdkali nifdda and antara gandhara. This 
inference becomes obligatory because MataAga and Mok$a men- 
?he same Jdtis. Both these Jdtis belong to Madhyama Grdma. 

' The next and the last rdga belonging to Madhyama Grdma is 

♦ 

attain NSrada’s description of Grdma rdga is as an indepen¬ 
dent and pure form and hence did not connect it with Jdtis. But he 
also does not refer to Bltdfd, Vibhdfd or Antarabhdfd. It is possible 

these developed later. _ 

Narada defines Suddha $d4ava raga thus: 

That it takes rfaWia, fatfja, dhaivata, paUcama, and mfada and it 

^Sapa^Zt^ G t!^rdga was derived from W ^ a, . na 
yartoin Which paheama is both amia and nydsa svara and gandhara 

W Kappa's assertion in assigning this rdga to, $atfja Madhyama 

‘Kfirmlravyaica kulSiklyastflra $adjo grahftmSakab pany^b kika'iyuklo 
vijA^Sddba kaliikab. Vlraraudradbhu.arasab sampun.OMvan.ko maiab. 

msafek gSndbSreoafca dwbatab. Kaiyapa. Bha. Ko., P«»- 
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Jdtl is once again conflicting because ?acfja Madhya Jdti belongs 
to ?ddJa Grdma whereas ?d(fava rdga belongs to the Madhyama 
Grdma.' Here again arise the difference in tl:e svaras of the ?adja 
and Madhyama Grdma. ?adja Grdma has paheama of four irutis 
and dhaivata of three irutis whereas with the Madhyama Grdma, it 
is the reverse. Also in ?atjja Grdma, there is ffabha-dhaivata conso¬ 
nance and no ifabhapahcama consonance whereas in Madhyama 
Grdma, there is no ffablia-dhairata consonance but rsabha-pah- 
coma consonance. Hence it appears contrived and artificial to affi¬ 
liate a rdga belonging to one Grdma to a Jdti of a different Grdma. 

The point worth deliberating here is how the old scholars justi¬ 
fied the affiliation of a Jdti in Satjja Grdma as the parent ( Janaka ) 
of a rdga assigned to Madhyama Grdma. Another feature is that 
Jdtis were being sung and therefore it seems m6re untenable and 
unnecessary to derive another singable mode from one which is 
already in vogue. The classification, therefore, of Grdma ragas 
under Jdtis, appears contrived. 

One more point worthy of note is the contrived, laboured exten¬ 
sion of the connotation of the word ?&<iava by MataAga to mean 
the best of the six ragas. But etymologically $dtfava can never be 
taken to mean that, because $difava is derived from the roots jof- 
ava, faf means six, ava means which is connected with six—hence 
six svaras. But MataAga, in his explanation of the reason why this 
name §d(fava must have been given, appears to have taken the 
most leading among the Grdma ragas; but the word §&tjava has no 
such implication. Ava also means to preserve. He has thereby tried 
to extend its meaning beyond its capacity. Because the term 
$adava can never be taken to mean the preserver of.six rdgas instead 
of six svaras. This attempt of MataAga seems quite unnecessary and 
rather forced. 

Now let us deal with the Grdma rdgas belonging to the ?aijja 
Grdma. 

The first rdga is ?cufja Grdma rdga. 

Narada defines it as a rdga in which gdndhdra is predominant, 
nifada is sparingly used, dhaivata is kampita or shaken. 1 

Moksadeva defines it as a derivative of $a<fjo Madhyama Jdti 

* 

‘lgalsprfto ni$fida$tu g5ndhara4cidhiko bhavet. Dhaivatab kampito yatra 
jadjagrumantu nirdiiet, AM. 1-4.8- 
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with tdra facfja as both graha and amia; madhyama is nydsa and it 
tdt-Ag ail the seven svaras (sanipiiriia); it also has kdkali nifdda and 
antara gdndhdra... It expresses three rasas — Vira, Adbhuta and 
Raudra. 1 ....... 

There is considerable difference in the description of Narada and 
Mok?a. Of course, the time lag between the two writers is also 
considerable, i.e., nearly fourteen centuries. It may be, the rnga had 
undergone vital changes. It seems that there were in that period 
also, different schools rendering the same rdga in different . ways. 

. One aspect that is significant is the total omission of,any refe¬ 
rence to Mtis >by Narada’. This indicates .that he belonged to a 
- school different from that of Bharata. 

Kasyapa’s definition of Satjja Grdma ruga is similar to that of 
Mok$a. The former lived several centuries before and hence there 
are a few differences also. KaSyapa states that Satjja Grama rdga 
is a derivative of the Miis Sdtjji and Satjja Madhyama. In this 
rdga, fatjja * s am * a and madhyama is njdsa and it is sampiirna. 2 

KaSyapa docs not mention the use of kdkali nifdtla or antara 
gandhara nor does he specify the tdra sadja as has been done by 
Mok$a. The only thing that appears to be constant is the name of 
the raga through the centuries. • 

The next raga of Satjja Grama is Sddhdrita. Narada defines it 

thus: 

The raga which takes antara, gandhara and kdkali nisdda that is 
Sudharita. 3 

By this definition, if one were to define the droha and avaroha 
of this ruga, then with kdkali nisdda and antara gdndhdra and the 
other notes of the Sadja Grama namely iuddha madhyama, triiru- 
tika r fablia and dhairata, they will be very close 19 the notes of 
modern Bildval or the Karnatak Sahkarabharanam. 

Mok$a defines this raga differently. He states that in Sddhdrita, 
satjja is graha and amia; nifdda and gdndhdra arc sparingly used; 
madhyama is nydsa; it uses all the seven svaras and is derived from 

*$adjamadhyamikajuteb tArajadjagrahAmiakab. manyasatvarasampOroub 
kAkalyAntarabhG$itab rase vlrfldbhute raudre $a<JjagrQmabhidhanatab- Bha Ko., 
p. 687. ‘ 

*5adj5«nto madhyamnnyasab syut 5«dji sadjamadhyayob. Jadja grama iu 
proktab sampurnasvarakastathi. Kaiy-pa. Bha. Ko., p. 688. 

*Antassvara samyukta kAkuliyatra dRyate. tanlu sAdhArilum vidyat paftca- 
masthAnantu kaisikam. AM. Si-, 1-4-9, p. 22. 
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the Satjjamadyama Mti. 

Although there is no contradiction in assigning this raga to 
Satjja Madhyama Mti as it belongs to Satjja Grama, still the 
difference in description between Narada and Mok$a is consider¬ 
able. The latter has stated that nisada and gdndhdra are sparingly 
used 1 whereas Narada, by mentioning only kdkali nisdda and 
antara gdndhdra, has, by implication, given them prominence. 
Narada has omitted mentioning the graha, amia, and nydsa svaras. 
And yet the ruga's contours are more clearly gleanable through 
Narada’s description than that of Mok$a’s. According to Mok$a, 
the rdga would, be very similar to that of Sdtjji Mti. . But the 
strange point worthy or note is that while Mok$a mentions the 
use of kdkali nifdda and antara gdndhdra in the previous rdga 
namely Satjja Grdma rdga . Narada mentions the same thing in 
respect of Sddhdrita and states the sparing use of nifdda in the 
previous rdga. In other words, the description of Sadja Grdma 
rdga by Narada tallies more with that of Sddhdrita of Mok?a. But 
the descriptions or Sadja Grdma rdga by Narada and Mok$a do 
not tally at all. From the svaraprastaras given, it is difficult to form 
an exact idea of the structure and movement of the rdgas. 

The third and last rdga in the Satjja Grdma is Kaiiika Madhyama. 

Narada states that when all the seven notes are used in Kaiiika 
and the rdga begins from and ends in madhyama, then it is Kaiiika 
Madhyama 3 

Narada does not specify whether the gdndhdra here is antara and 
nisdda is kdkali as'he has done in his definition of the Rdga Kaiiika. 
He has merely stated here that all the seven notes used in Kaiiika , 
are used in Kaiiika Madhyama. Hence the main difference, it seems 
is the beginning and ending of the rdga on madhyama svara 
which again implies that madhyama is graha, amia and nydsa in 
the Raga Kaiiika Madhyama. 

Mokga defines this raga thus: 

It is derived from Kaiiiki and Satjja Madhyama Mtis, it uses tdra 
tatjja as graha and amia; madhyama is nydsa; it omits ffabha and 
pailcama; uses gdndhdra sparingly; takes kdkali ni’tsdda. It is used to 

'SSipiagraho nigftlpab syftf wdjamadhyamayfi kpab. sampQrpo madhya- 
manyosab suddhasAdhiiriio matab. Mok$a. Bha. Ko., p. 671. 

'Kaiiikam bhnvayilvA tu svaraissarvaissam5nta(j. yasmAtiu madhyame nyi* 
sab tasoial kaiiika madhyamab. No. Si., 1-4-10, p. 22 . 
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depict Vira, Adbhuta and Raudra rasas. 1 

This definition by Mok?a is similar to his definition of $adja 
Grama rdga in that in both the ragas, tdra fatfja was graha, and 
amia and madhyama was nyasa. But in the above rdga, the 
omission of rfabha and paiicama makes it an autjarardga. Its struc¬ 
ture would resemble the modem Rdga Bhinna ?aijja. But if 
gdndhara is sparingly used, even then the form of modern Rdga 
Bhinna ?acfja could be maintained because it has madhyama-sadja 
satfivada, 

' But again a contradiction arises in the assigning of this rdga by 
Mok?a to Kaiiikt and $adja Madhyamd Jdtis. Because the Rdga 
Kaisika Madhyama belongs to $adj a Grdma and the above two Jdtis 
belong to Madhyama Grdma. How Mok?n manages to reconcile 
this anomaly is not known. These are problems yet to be resolved. 

MataAga has made no reference to tala but it must be presumed 
that be must have used the mdrga talas mentioned by Bharata. 
No available text of Bfhaddeit contains a chapter on tala, although 
there must have been a chapter on tula in it earlier. 

Jati-Prastdra or Jdti Elaboration 

Let us take the first Jdti ?drjji. Bharata in his description of the 
Jdtis has not mentioned the gitis and the tala mdrgas of the Jdtis 
whereas MataAga has described both, which have been repeated 
by £arAgadeva in S.R. 

Gita was the term to denote any song but giti was a technical 
term indicating the style of rendering of a composition. Since the 
composition in the days of Bharata, MataAga and SarAgadeva, 
was so complicated and elaborate' in structure and text, the mere 
adherence to them, was considered to be a style. There were in 
all five main styles of rendering, independent of the varieties of 
compositions. They were known as Sttddhd, Bhinna, Vesard, Gaudi 
and Sadharini. 

There were two unique features of rendering of the Jdti which 
have not remained in the age of rdga notwithstanding the fact that 
Jdti was the matrix of the rdga. They were: that the same Jdti 
which was sampiirna could have its fatfava and amfuva forms by 

'Kaiiikl sadjamadhyam&bhyfim tdrasadjagrah&miakab. ManyosassySt ripai- 
yakto g&ndh&r&lpassakakalib, rase vlro’dbhule raudre Suddbakaiiika raadhya- 
mab. Mokja, Bha. Ko ,'p. 66$. 
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omitting one and two svaras respectively and yet be considered to 
be the same Jdti. In the present position of the rdga, such an 
operation would completely change the complexion and structure 
of the rdga. For instance,' if RdgaYaman which is sampQrqa is 
taken, one can assess its tdifava form by merely omitting paiicama 
and have ni, ic, ga, ma, dha, ni, sa but its autfuva form with the 
same omission seems impossible. Tbs only way open seems with the 
exclusion of nifdda and madhyama. But as there are already three 
rdgas established under that scale, it will not be possible to pro¬ 
duce a form separate from the above or bring about the flavour of 
Yaman in five svaras without bringing in BhupdlT, Suddha KalydQa 
or Jail Kalydpa. In any other it may be even more difficult to have 
a fdrfava ard aurfuva modifications of the same sampHrya without 
either completely going olT its original mood and character or 
landing on some well-known rdga already established. 

The second peculiarity was that the same Jdti was rendered in 
three different layas—vilambita, madhya and druta. Whereas, at 
present we have diflcrent compositions for different layas—vilam¬ 
bita, madhya and druta, but there are cases when vilambita khydls 
are sung as druta khydls and vice versa. For example, the Jaipur 
Gharana (Ustad Alladin Khan’s School) and his disciples and 
followers sing usually vilambita laya khydls. Some of these khydls 
are sung in druta laya in the Agra Gharand} Thqse layas were then 
known as margas and Bharata mentions three mdrgas in which the 
Jdtis were sung. They were ekakala, dvikald, catujkalti. Here the 
word 'kald' is used in the sense of mdtra in tdla as understood today, 
ekakala consists of one mdtra, dvikald two mdtrds and catufkald 
four mdtras. The names of these mdrgas, were Citrd, Vdrtika and 
Dakfina respectively. Different Jdtis were sung in different mdrgas, 
and in the same mdrgas, the same Jdtis, as stated earlier, were sung 
in different mdrgas also. 

One other feature was that the texts of the Jdtis were modified 
according to the mdrgas in order to lit in to the respective mdrgas 
and yet retaining it as the same Jdti. The modifications were mdga - 
din, ardhamdgadhl, sambhdvitd and pjthuld. These textual modi¬ 
fications of composition were categorised as paddirlta gitis. GUIs 
as already explained, were styles of rendition of gitas. The defini¬ 
tion of these padairita gitis is—it is that musical rendering in which 

'Khyfll Nat-KOmod, 'Nevara Baje’ in tintfla. 
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the text is ornamented by the varpas of sthdyj, SroM and avarohf, 
and is also set to laya. 1 

In the tdlas used in the time of Bharata, there were three impor¬ 
tant varieties. They were cadcatpuia or caccatpupa which was 
catasra and cacapupa or capapupa which was tryaira. These were the 
two varieties but they were further subdivided into three more types 
in accordance with the number of mdtrds or kolas. The first one was 
called yathdkfara (ekakald ) or two mdtrds, dvikald and which was 
twice as much as ekakald or four mdtrds and catufkald or eight 
mdtrds as it was twice as much us dvikald. Another way of expressing 
the mdtra-kalds or time intervals of mdtrds was by giving different 
time measures specific names. There were three kinds— laghu, guru 
and pluta. Laghu was of one mdtrd, guru of two mSlrds and pluta 
of three mdtrds. Various syllables of the words of the songs were 
assigned time-measures and the total duration of the tdla made up, 
from its very name. For instance the tdla caHcatpupa was of eight 
mdtrds in the following way: can cat pu pa. The first two sylla¬ 
bles were o r two mdtrds duration and hence were gurus, the third 
was a laghu or one mdtrd, the final syllable was a pluta and of 
three mdtrds. The total number of mdtrds of the tdla comes to eight. 1 
Each kind was also a symbol. Laghu is denoted by the sign I; guru 
by S and pluta by S'. It could therefore; be expressed as SS IS'. 
Similarly the other tdla edeapupa is of six mdtrds consisting of guru, 
laghu, laghu and guru expressed as SIIS. 

The term kald also had several shades of meaning. In ail, it was 
used in four ways. Kald was: 

(1) a tdla-bhdga or part of a tdla; 

(2) a pdda-bhdga or part of a song; . 

(3) a tdla-kriyd or specific rhythmic operation; and 

(4) a mdtrd or time unit. 

If there was one mdtrd for one section, it was dhruva kald’, if 
there were two mdtrds, it was citrd kald ; if there were four mdtrds 
to a section, it was known as vdrtlka kald and eight mdtrds to a 
section was called dak fit, d kald. In other words daktflppd was vllam- 
blta laya; vdrtika was madhya laya and citrd was druta laya. 

'S.R., Adyar «dn., Svar&dhyftya, p. 280. 

•NO. So., Bombay edn., p- 476 and Baoaras edn., p. 343, 
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in the dakfind mdrga, there were twelve sections and each 
section had eight mdtrds making a total of ninety-six mdtrds. The 
twelve sections were divided into two parts, each part consisting 
of forty-eight mdtrds or kalds. 

In the ?ulji Jdtl, the amsa, graha and nydsa srara is $atlja; the 
Jdti begins from futjja and because of the iijSsa svara, it also ends 
in tpaifia. In spite of its vikfla varieties having gdndhdra and pail~ 
cama svaras as aputtydsa, this being its s iddha variety, even the 
apanydsa svara is piaifja. So we have amsa, graha, nydsa and apa- 
nydsa all on the same svara ffu/ji i.c., the middle of the composition 
terminates on fadja (the sixth line of the song or the 48th mdtrd). 

In the composition that is given below, there arc in all twelve 
lines, each line consisting of eight mdtrds. The first half of the 
composition ends on the 6th line or 48th mdtrd. Each section of 
the tdla has different movement within it. The letter in abbre¬ 
viation on the top of the number of mdhds of each section indicates 
the type of operation to be followed. Generally live time measure of 
one laghu is calculated in terms of the time interval taken to pro¬ 
nounce five short syllables. 

In the days of Bharata and later, the manner of playing the tdla 
with the hands was made quite elaborate and specific. The pattern 
of playirg it had been well established and fixed not to permit any 
deviation as it would change the tdla. There were eight different 
ways of indicating the pattern and time duration of the tdla. 
They were called dvdpa, denoted in abbreviation by a nijkrdma 
abbreviation—*/.* vikfepa — vi, proviso — pra — dhruva — dliru, Saniya 
—Sa, tdla — td, sannipdtar—sa'i. 

Avdpa means upturned open palm, the folding or closing of 
fingers is also called dvdpa. 

Nijkrdma is spreading out the fingers of the half closed palm. 

Vik$epa means to take the upturned palm (usually the right 
one) with spread-out fingers to the right side. 

PrawSa means to close in the fingers of the half open palm. 

Dhruva means to take the hand down after snapping with the 
fingers. 

Samyd means to clap with the right hand over the left hand. 

Tdla means to clap with the left hand over the right hand. 

Sannipdta means to clap with both hands by bringing them 
together in front of the chest. These operations are clearly dc$- 
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cribed in the Sanglta Ratniikara. 1 

The composition given below is given in the Sanglta Ratn&kara. 
The text is in Sanskrit. Such texts were called pada. It is as 
follows: 

Tara bhavalallata nayanambujadhikam 

NagasOnupraijayakeli samudbhavam. 
Sarasakrtatilaka part kanulepa nam 

Praijamami kamadehcndhananalam.* 


. 1. Talakriya or a 
Tala operation 

— 

ni 

— 

vi 

— 

pra 

— 

Laghu or Matr? 1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

Svara or 

notation 

sa sa 

sa 

sa 

pa 

nidha pa 

dha ni 

Pada or text 

lam — 

bha 

va 

la 

Ud 

_ 

ta 

2. Tala operation 

orT.O. 

a 

— 

ta 

— 

vi 

— 

£a 

— 

Laghu or L 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Svara or S 

re 

gama 

ga 

ga 

sa 

rega 

dhasa 

dha 

Pada or P 

na 

ya 

nam 

— 

bu 

ja 

— 

dhi 

3. T.O. 

a 

— 

ni 

— 

vi 


Ta 


L 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

S 

rega 

sa 

re 

ga 

sa 

sa 

sa 

sa 

P 

kam 

— 

— 

— 

— 




4. T.O. 

a 

— 

ni 

— 

vi 

— 

sa 

—M 

L 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

S 

dha 

dha 

ni 

nisa 

nlda 

pa 

sa 

sa 

P 

na 

ga 

sQ 

— 

nu 

pra 

qa 

ya 

5. T.O. 

a 

— 

ta 

— 

vi 

— 

pra 


L 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

S 

ni 

dha 

pa dha ni 

re 

ga 

sa 

ga 

P 

ke 

— 

li 

— 

sa 

mu 

— 

bdba 

6. T.O 

a 

— 

ni 

— 

vi 

— 

6am 


L 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

S 

sa 

dha dha ni 

pa 

sa 

sa 

sa 

sa 

P 

vam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

- - 


l S.R., Adyar edn., Tattdhy&ya, pp. 4-5. 
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7. T.O. 

11 

— 

ni 

— 

vi 

.— 

pra 

— 

L 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

S 

sa 

sa 

ga 

sa 

ma 

pa 

ma 

ma 

P 

sa 

ra 

sa 

kr 

ta 

ti 

la 

ka 

8. T.O. 

& 

— 

ta 

— 

vi 

— 

sa 

— 

L 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

s 

sa 

ga 

ma dha ni nidha 

P3 

ga 

re ga 

p 

pa ft 

— 

— 

ka 

nu 

le 

pa 

— 

9. T.O. 

a 

— 

ni 

— 

vi 

— 

ta 

— 

L 

17 

18 

»9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

S 

ga 

ga 

ga 

ga 

sa 

sa 

sa 

sa 

P 

nam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. T.O. 

A 

— 

ni 

— 

vi 

— 

£a 

— 

L 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30, 

31 

32 

S 

dha 

sa 

rc 

ga rc 

sa 

ma 

ma 

ma 

P 

pra 

Pa’ 

ma 

— 

mi 

ka 

— 

ma 

It. T.O. 

A 

— 

ta 

— 

vi 

— 

pra 

— 

L 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

S 

dba 

ni 

pa 

dhani 

re 

ga 

re 

Sa 

P 

de 

. — 

hen 

— 

dha 

na 

na 

— 

12. T.O. 

a 

— 

ni 

— 

vi 

— 

sa ni 

— 

L 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

S 

rega 

sa 

re 

ga 

sa 

sa 

sa 

sa 

P 

lam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


The notation system followed here is that which was copied by 
Pt. Vi$iju Narayatja Bhalkhandc. Here a dot is placed on top of 
the srera to indicate that it is in mandra saptaku and a short staff 
line on top of the svara to indicate it is in tara saptaka. Madhya 
sthdna svaras have no symbols. Komal and tivra svaras also had no 
distinctive signs on them. 

A break-up analysis shows the following: 


$ctcjja has been used 

36 

times 

Rfabha has been used 

12 

times 

GSndhara has been used 

20 

times 

Madhyama has been used 

8 

times 

Paflcama has been used 

8 

times 

Dhaivata has been used 

16 

times 

Nifhda has been used 

12 

times 
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Sajja being atnsa, graha, nyasa and apunydsa has been obviously 
used maximum. As staled by Bharata and £arftgadeva, gdndhdra 
and dhaivata arc the two svaras which along with jaifja produce 
the sangalis and flavour of the Jdti. Hence these svaras enjoy 
bahutva as against niadhytmia and patlcama which arc used less and 
in alpatva fyabha and ni$ada occur twelve times and will have to 
be considered as used in aipatva ; it is also called anuntia. Nifdda 
has been taken ninc.times only out of twelve in association with 
dhaivata and $aifja and only three times independently whereas 
ftabha has appeared the contrary: three times with gdndhara and 
the rest independently This indicates that fsabha had a more 
important position than nlsada. 

A study or the musicality of the Jati gives the impression that it 
will be not only difficult to sing it but the sram-arrangement is 
unmusical and inconsonant. For instance at the end of thd first 
section and beginning of the second and it occurs two times else¬ 
where; there is a jump from komal nifdda to Suddha cfabha. At 
the end of the second section there is a phrase regadna sa; it does 
not reflect any aesthetic or musical flavour* The entire composition 
musically does not seem to project any evocative mood. *1 he svaras 
of ?ddji Jati are that of Kiifi. With emphasis on fatfja, dhaivata 
and gdndhara, the tone-picture of the Jati is vague and me sy. And 
the manner in which the words of the song are used also does not 
help in presenting any mood. In the fourth, fifth and sixth sections, 
the words nagasilnupratfayukelisamudbhavain have been set in 
such a time that it does not sound like a piece of music but like a 
chant. In fact the overall impression of this music is like a chant 
than a song and the general compositional structure smacks of 
the Gregorian Chant. In the Gregorian Chant, komal dhaivata and 
sometimes a touch of antara gdndhara could also be beard which 
makes it more the modern Kaft rdga Even if the singer is a gifted 
musician, it may be quite difficult for him to render this composi¬ 
tion with any degree of aesthetic beauty.- The inference that bne is 
inevitably led ;o draw is that at least in such devotional composi¬ 
tions, the Jdtis were very plain and unmusical. Even chanting it in 
will not be that easy. 

The tala aspect of this composition is not very difficult but to 
change the manner of keeping the tala in each section in spite of 
the number of matrds to each section remaining the same, seems 
unnecessary and incomprehensible. Even the division ot matrds 
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within the section is uniformly in two's, throughou t all the twelve 
sections, it appears more an exercise on intricacies without much 
rhythmic utility or significance. * 

Likewise the same W was rendered with rfahha as the basic 
or key-note; which was called Arsabhi: the Jdti from svara gdn- 
dhdra as key-note was called Gdadhdri. All the first seven Jdtis 
which were based on the different notes of the sap,okas whose 
nyasa and amsa svaras were the same key-notes were known by the 
same notes. * 

Now in order to understand the SdufjiJdti belter in its musical 
aspect, it would be interesting to study the description by ga r flija- 
deva when he stales that ?d</jT resembled Rdga Vardfi.' There is a 
slight discrepancy in assigning of the Munhand f or this Jdti 
According to Sarrtgadcva, ?,h/ji was derived from Dhaivatj MCtr- 
chand. Strangely KallinAtha appears to have mistaken the Marline 
svara of the Jd//from dhaivata to mean that it is an oflshoot of 
Bharata s Uttarayatd Murchand which starts from the dhaivata 
svara,- whcicas the actual position is that the §a,hi Jan's com¬ 
mencing note was dhaivata and it was from the Utiuramandra Mur- 

C , T a „- Wh,Ch rCSe,nblcs ,l,e modern Suddha Kdfi. |r onc 

takes Kallinatha s statement and follows it, then the scale of the Jdti 
that is based on the Uttaraya,a Murchand becomes Suddha nlairZ 
with two tnadhyatnas in chromatic order in both drain, and avaroha 
completely eliminating p„ncama. Obviously, this is not the form 
of as described by Suri.gadcva and as given'earlier here. 

\ a ‘V[ compositions were in three tndrgas—Citrd, Vdrtika and 

Or™ was S ua e Virtika in 2 

Dakma m Prt/uda. MagadhI was the rhythmic style developed and 

prevalent in the stale of Magadha. 1 a 

Sfirrtgadeva while stating the resemblance of$ir//< with the then 
rr* tolling ve« a description ,„,d a smro.l«ra' f 
tto raja fromwhtch the musical structure of it is well 
Tl* r„ t a is referred as Kdr„*d. The description a' vc^aXL. 


•fbfd. , .p d ?96 edn “ V °'- *• SVar5dhyA)a ’ 7U * Pmkarana, p. 199. 

•Ibid., p. 197'. 

*S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II. chap. II, verses in. 17 d- -au - 
10-12. p. 17). ,<M2 - R,, 8»«lhyayn. p. 17 (II. 
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deil is also similnr.' Also DattUam contains a description of this.* 
SarAgadeva states that Vardpt rdga sometimes takes kdkalP and is 
the Janya rdga or derivative from Bhinna PaRcama.* Kallinitba 
also endorses this view by clarifying that Vardfi ’s Janaka rdga is 
Bhinna PaRcama * but this seems to have been misinterpreted by 
Mrs. Nijenhuis in her book DattUam as she has interpreted Bhinna 
PaRcama as being the Bhdjd of Vardfi. There is also a reference to 
Vardfi in the S,ngita Samayasdra of ParSvadeva,* a work, a few 
decades earlier than the Sangita Ratndkara. ft mentions Vardtikd 
as a Vlbhdfd of PaRcama. There is a description of this rdga in 
the Sangita Raj also. - But the best description from which 
idea of the musicality could be gleaned is Bfhaddeil. It is as 
follows: 

ma dha, sa dha ni dha, pa ni ma ma ga sa, 

sa ga ma ga sa, dha ni dha. . 

dha dha dha dha, sa dha ni pa pa, 

ma ga sa ga ma. 

The form it takes is very close to the modern Rdga Vdgeirl as 
the emphasis of dhaivatamtadhyama indicates. Also in the very 
construction of the elaboration, the omission of ffabha adds to the 
flavour of the Rdga Vdgeirl. It is certainly not an orthodox delinea¬ 
tion of it as it contains phrases which are contradictory to its 
spirit and mood. For instance the phrase—pa ni ma ma ga sa is 
indicative of no specific modem rdga. But the phrase sa, dha ni pa 
lends the.airof Kdnatja; the phrase sa ga ma, ga sa, dha ni dha 
is a clear description of Rdga Candra Katins (Vdgeirl Ahga) or 
Atufava Vdgeiri. So that general impression of the entire elucidation 
of the passage is that the. nearest modern rdga that it evokes is 
Vdgeirl. Therefore, the SdifjUdti and Vardfi raga must have been 
close to Vdgeirl. Rdga Vardfi appears to have been a vakra fdtfava 
rdga with a blend of modern Kdnadd and Kauns Angas. All the 
svaras given in the elaboration of Rdga Vardfi are only in the 

'Brhaddeii, Trivandrum edn., p. 129. 

*DattUam. ' 

'5.R., vol. I, 7.60. 

*S.R„ vol- II. 2.8J (KAllinuthn), verse 30, p. 224. 

'S.R , vol. 11, 67. 

*SS: chap.'. III; verses 23-24. 
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madhya saptaka. 

In this connection, it is necessary to understand the connotation 
of the words mandra and tarn while describing the svaras. Mandra 
was used in the sense of lower and. tdra in the sense of higher. 
For instance, sa, ni dha pa; in this phrase in dha pa would be 
indicated as mandra or lower to sa. Similarly in the phrase ga ma 
dha ni sa, ma dha ni sa is tdra in relation to ga. So until and 
unless the term sthdna is used with the above words, it would be a 
mistake to presume they indicate the mandra and tdra saptaka? 

Nirgita or Bahirglta 

These were compositions wherein meaningless words seemed 
iuskdksara or stobhdkfara are used.* The connotation of the word 
bahirglta or nirgita means song consisting of meaningless words.* 
Because this type of song was appropriated and sung by asttras 
rfemrnr began calling it bahirglta. There is an interesting incident’ 
related by Bharata as to how this type of song came into being It 
seems the asttras or demons protested to Narada Muni that the 
deratas or celestial people had a music of their own in which they 
revelled but they (asttras) had nooc. So Narada Muni, the clever* 
crafty person he was, gave them the above type of song. The asuras 
were highly pleased and in turn rejoiced in singing it 
The sttfkdkfaras or stobhdkfaras used were the following: 

Jhantum, Jagatipa, Valitaka, Kucajhata, Gltikalo, Paiupati 
Dtgtnigi, Dtgra, Ganapati, Tica. P ' 

Thesewords were also useful in songs with meaningful words as 
they helped in extending them for completion of an dvartan or 
cycle oftaia. Even specific metres (chandas) could be created with 
tb«je words and significant words, were introduced in these meSs 
in the same way as that of rhythmic syllables of percussion instil 
merits especially membranophones. 

Bahirglta or nirgita is part of the seven types of gitas or songs 


l S.R„ It. 

p ‘NlrgUam glyate yasmSdpadam varoayojanat. AM. Sa. Baroda edn.. chap. V, 
•Nirgiiamitl tivadudyam n»ma. Nirar.hakam 8 ln,mi.i. ibid., ch. V, p. 222. 
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starting from madraka, upardntaka, ullopya, prakarT, ovepaka, 
rovlndaka and uttara. The singing with sitfkdkfaras was also called 
stobhdkriyd. This type of meaningless words and rhythmic syllables 
are used even today in the tarand of Hindustani and Uliana of 
Karqatak music. In the dldpa of Hindustani music, meaningless 
words are used like te, re, nc, nom, torn* The word used by Bharata 
for dldpa was upoliana. 

. There were seven types of git as os already mentioned, namely: 

(1) Chandnka, (2) Asdrita, (3) Vardhamdna, (4) Papika, (5) (Mr, 
(6) Gdllid, and (7) Sdma. 

Before any of the above gltas were sung, according to the 
Bharata tradition, upoliana or prelude was sung. 1 * It gave te 
listeners a foretaste of the song and the Jdti in which it was to be 
sung. Upoliana always started from the sthdyi svara. 

The mode of development of the various gUas was'quite elaborate 
and systematic. Apart from the upoliana, there were four parts of 
gita, i.c. nuikha, pratimukha, sarira and satigluiran or &ir$ak. 

Papik, Qk, Gdthd and Santa were all sung on the pattern of Sdma 
but were set to tdla whereas Sdma was not set to tala. Chandakais 
not described with examples by Bharata 
Asdrita gita was sung outside the screen of the theatre in order 
to put the audience in a receptive mood for the drama which was 
to follow. This was usually in the pilrvaraitga. 

Vardhamdna was also a prakdra similar to Asdrita but this was 
sung after the screen was lifted and consisted usually of an evoca¬ 
tion to Lord SaAkara. 

Asdrita had four varieties. The word Asdrita was derived from 
the root asm which means ’to hasten towards*; dsayate means ’to 
be undertaken’ or ’begun’; in this context the Asdrita gita indicated 
the commencement of the drama. The four varieties were: 

(D Kanifth-dsaritam 

(2) Laydntaram 

(3) Madhyamdsdritam 

(4) Jycfthdsdritam 

’Upohyate svaro yasmadyena gltab pravartate, tasm&dupohaoam jneyam 
sth&yisvarasamasrayara. Verna., Bha. Ko„ p. 83. 


Nanyadcva in his work Bharata Bhd$ya has defined Asdrita gita} 
All the *even types of songs with their ramifications have been 
described by Bharata. But they were all essentially adjuncts to the 
drama. Music was an integral part of drama but was used a£ a 
catalyst. 

It was used in the opening phase of the drama to prepare the 
audience and tur.c their mood to receive the drama well that was 
to follow. But the music was always presented in judicious quanti¬ 
ties—never in excess because the audience may begin to disregard 
the drama. Hence it was given in the right proportion. There was 
an umpire usually to judge whether the music and drama were 
being done properly, instrumental music was very important. 
Orchestral music which .went by the name Kuiapa formed the first 
; part of the programme before the commencement of the drama. 

This was called purvarahga. There were two kinds of pdrvarahgo 
called Suddha and Citra. The music was usually in consonance with 
the mood of the act of the drama that was to follow. 

The strange phenomenon in Indian drama in the time of 
Bharata was the practice of having men and women do male and 
female roles respectively. In the selection of actors age, temper 
and decor were important factors. Women were chosen to do 
delicate, subtle roles. 

Heroine’s part was given to that person who was an adept in 
music i.e., with a good voice, control of srara and tdla. Nowhere 
• in the world was there the practice, of using men and women for 

‘ male and female roles in drama, 2000 years ago. ' 

, Nirgita or bahlrgita was the music performed behind the screen 

before the play began. There were nine states of baliirgita: 

(I) Pratydhdra, (2) Avatdrana, .(3) Arambha, (4) Airdvapu , 
f< (5) Vaktrapdni, (6) Parighaftana, (7) Sawgltotana or Saipk/tofana, 

R • (8) Margotsdrlta and (9) Asdrita,. 

K 

g Pratydhdra was the right placement of the instruments. In 

Bharata’s scheme of Kutupa, the various instruments had specific 
t’ fixed positions from one another. 

1 Avatdrana, as with the instruments, so with the musicians, i e., 

correct position jpf them. 

‘TAlam&nak&latanamDrchanasthona karmaju; Sarvaub yasmut lasmAdiisArH 
(am smrtam. Bha. Ko., p, 46. 

\ 


i 
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-InunMu. a pwlude oc tUp* eonsislia* ofvoi»«.« 

Akiivad ms • kM »f perform.^. '.tor. lte .uau.a jl 

like this: 

SaSa—Sa$a; SaSaSa-SaSaSa etc. 

Sack tunes helped instrument, in different mmstus t. be di stirnfflr 

ar«M=rST- ~ 

-*• wm /S‘HZ 

put was sung in „„„„ syl ubles: 3 ,8 and 15 were 

guru and the'rest^wew /ughw- Gu™ was of two mdnd duration ami 

k *J,ZtoZ t£ in tbKO smges ami a b-u.ifui cmnbinatirm 

"S was ribhiia *»- oonsisting of twolagtoandrme 
guru. For example 

di—da da 
1 1 2 

Third stage was W* dMru-This was a song of tenmdlnus 
divided into eight log*» and one guru.. For egamp e. 

f * 2 ft f * 6 ft fdtlO 

jarSfU-SV mnemonic syiubles of .bee*.. The 
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iufka gUa was of twenty- five syllables. 

Second part bad 8 Iaghus, Vguru, 4 lagfuis, 1 guru, 4 /ug/iu* and 
1 guru totalling 22 matr&s. 

Third part had IS Iaghus and I guru totalling 17 m&tr&s Sttfka 
gUa was of 9 syllables. 

Vaktrapapi had two parts: First part was called mukha consisting 
of 5 gurus, 6 Iaghus, 6 gurus and 2 Iaghus totalling 30 m&tr&s. 
Second part called pratimukha had I gurus, 3 Iaghus, 1 guru and 8 
Iaghus totalling 21 m&trav. 

.Saipkhotana had one part of 27 akjaras and 33 m&tr&s com* 
prising 2 gurus, 8 Iaghus, 2 .gurus, 1 laghu, 1 guru, 12 Iaghus and 
1 guru =*33 mdtr&s. 

The term dh&tu that appears often in respect of the indication of 
instrumental music is very significant. The word is from the root 
*dh&' which means to hold together i.e., the constituent factors 
that keep a thing in its integral form is called dh&tu in its generic 
sense-.In the context of music, it means the production of a parti* 
cular note through a particular stroke or in modern parlance the 
technique of the plectrum. 

Parighattana has one section of Si akfaras and 62 m&tr&s com* 
prising 8 gurus, 24 Iaghus, 2 gurus, 16 Iaghus and I guru. The t&la 
which was used was called sampakvest&ka t&la. 

M&rgots&rita has three sections all identical but in different 
t&las. The total ak^aras were 18 and the section consisted of 
4 gurus, 8 Iaghus, 3 gurus and 3 laghu* totalling 25 m&tr&s. The first 
section was in cacapufa t&la, the second and third sections were in 
fatpit&putraka t&la . 

Apart from these, there was what was called Lil&kjta Vidhi. The 
songs in this vidhi were of both kinds of J&tis namely, those that 
were derived from ?adja Grama and Madhyama Gr&ma, those that 
were derived from ?acjja Grama were called abhiirit& and those 
that were derived from Madhyama Gr&ma were called pariirit&. 

It appears necessary after the enumeration of the nine stages 
of development of Nirgita of Bahirgjta to describe the dhatus or 
technique of playing them. This was entirely instrumental music 
but it is amazing to see the bewildering complexity, details and 
nomenclature of the different kinds of movements of the plectrum. 
The technique of playing with the plectrum, as already mentioned, 
was known by a generic term dh&tu. There were four varieties of 
dh&tu namely. 
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(1) Vistdra 

(2) Karaya 

(3) Aviddha 

(4) VyaRjana 

1. Vistara had four sub-varieties: (a )Vistaroja, (b) Satjxghataja, 

(c) Samvayuj and (d) Anubandha. 

(a) Vistaraja was a note of two matrds in one stroke—-da. 

(b) Sotflgk&laja was two strokes producing two notes each of two —: 
Matrds —da da. 

. (c) Samvayaja consisted of three strokes producing three notes of 
two matrds each. 

(d! Anubandha was a mixture of all the above three. 

2. Karana had five sub-varieties: (a) Ribhita, (b) Uchaya, (c) 
Nir&tita, (d) Hldda, and (e) Anubandha. 

(a) Ribhita had 2 laghus, 1 gt/r«=4 matrds to be played in three 
strokes. 

(b) uchaya had 4 laghus, I guru=6 mdtrds to be played in five 
strokes, i.e. 


diru diru, da 
123456 

(c) Niraiita had 6 laghus, 1 guru— 8 matrds to be played in seven 
strokes c.g., dira, dira, dira, da. 

(d) Hldda had 8 laghus, I guru = 10 matrds to be played in nine 
strokes. 

(e) Anubandha was a mixture of all the above four. 

3. Aviddha dhdtu had five sub-varieties: (a) Kfepa, (b) Plata, (c) 
Atibala, (d) Atikirija, and (e) Anubandha. 

(a) Kfepa had I lag.’x. 1 guru = 3 matrds in two strokes. 

(b) Plata had 1 laghu, I guru, 1 laghu-4 mdtrds in three strokes. 

(c) Atibala had I laghu, 1 guru, 1 laghu, 1 guru =6 mdtras in 
four strokes. 

(d) Atikiriia had 1 laghu, 1 laghu, 1 laghu, 1 laghu, 1 guru, I guru. 


«iuuuumi vi [Yiauinga 




... 1 13 main. In nine ante 

(e) Anubandha was a mixture of all the above four. 

Tain sub-varieties: (a) Pu^pa, (b) Kala ( c ) 

Tala {d) N,fkotiUi, ,<e) l/nmiffa, (f) Repha, (g) Anusvanitaih) 
Bindu, <i) Avamrtfa, and (j) Anubandha. * ’ (h) 

(8> 7 ° P . Cra,i< ? n When thc arc produced with 

both the thumbs in conjunction with thc litt/c finger. It is a 

slruc * c i°mlly with L ,!£? 

<w £££££* wi,h bo,b u,e ,l,umbs - «** 
(C> *•» H«b, ,hu TO b .f Krp „ King 

(d) Sifkotita is to strike with thc left thumb up and down. 

Wi ""' ,C “ ,nd “ «-> £ er-sor„ y and 

<0 .ttiir" *" ,te *"** m “ SCd - a"k'»8 success!™,, 

w £%£ is lo "**"" »<* 

(h» Bind,, occurs when a guru is played on any string. 

( 1 ) Avamnta is to strike the same note in three strings in three 
registers from below successively. 

(j' Anubandha is a mixture of all the above. 

Vistara is for practising bols (mnemonics). It consists oTboh^r 

scar *»■£ stz 

visfoa. ^ Wre fUr ‘ hCr ramifications of sub-varieties of 

Samghdtaja had four stages: (I) Dviruttara, (2) Dviradhara (i\ 
Adharadt uttaravasana, (4) Uttaradiadharavasana. 3 

U) mZT OCCUrrcd WhC “ ,W ° no “* wc re played in the 

i ^ re“’ tW ° ^ in ** "*»**", middle 
(3) Adharddiuttaravasana occurred with two strokes: one in 
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the tdra sthdna and the other in the mandro 
(4) Uttarddladharavasana was the opposite oT the third variety, 
j.e. one stroke in the mandra sthdna and. the other in the 
lira. 

Avaryrifta was producing the same note in all the three 
registers by striking the three strings successively with the thumb 
and the little finger of the right hand from below. 

Pratydh&ra was placing the ensemble of instruments in the 

proper order. ♦’ 

Avatdrana was seating of the musicians in the proper order. 
Airdvapd was started with karapa or vistdra dhdtu. It had three 
First part consisted of six akfaras (letters) in which 1st, 2nd, 

1 Ith, 14th, 15th and 24th were guru (of two mdtrds). 

■ It was performed in three stages. The song to be selected had to 
have the gurus in the order mentioned above. The test of the 
remaining eighteen letters were laghu. The second part of the song 
was similar to the first in its distribution of guru and laghu. In the 
third part, the 3rd, 8th and 15th letters were guru and the remain¬ 
ing 12 letters laghu. The total number of letters was fifteen. The 
first two parts were to be played in caccatputa tdla and the third in 
edeapufa tdla, 

Arambha had its own rules. It was first played in various 
kinds of vistdra dltdtus, then it was to be combined with varieties 
of vyafljana and karatja dhatus in the following order: 

* First, to be combined with tala dhStu (a variety of vyahjand). 
Second, it was to be combined with ribhita dhdtu (a variety of 
karatja). 

Third, it was to be combined with hlada dhdtu (a variety of 
karapa). 

Arrangement of ak$aras was as follows i.e. its syllable scheme: 

A point worthy of note in these compositions was the blend of 
two types of rhythm—the physical and the psychic-physical 
rhythm in the form of talas, gurus and laghus and psychic rhythm 
in the akfara kalds. It was believed that aesthetic delight was 
possible only with the harmonic combination of physical and 
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First part of Arambha had 8 gurus, 1 2 laghus and 5 gurus 
Second part consisted of 8 laghus, 1 guru, 4 laghus, {guru 4 
laghus. One matra was equivalent to five akjaras, j. e . tana'na 
na na was one mdtrd. ’ 

The third part had 8 laghus and 1 guru. 

Vaktrapdpl: In this, aviddha and karapa dhdtus'wt re used mor* 
and one vyahjand dhdtu. used more 

Syllabic arrangement of the composition: 


1st Part 


2nd Part 


— 5 gurus, 6 laghus 
6 gurus, 2 laghus 

— 4 gurus, 3 laghus 
I guru, 8 laghus 


Satjikhojana: In the first part, bindu, a variety of vyahjand dhdtu 
was played, usmg the consonant notes sa-pa. re-dhactc, ,a tp itZ 
putraka tola was to be used in this composition. The composition 
in saipkhotana consisted of twenty-seven ak;aras or letters of which 
the syllabic arrangement was as follows: 

2 gurus, 1 laghu, 2 gurus, 1 laghu, I guru, 12 laghus, 1 guru 

«»' m ST h,,d <,n,, °”' Seai0 "' “ s •»***> ■™geme. l 

8 gurus, 24 laghus, 2 gurus, 18 laghus, 1 guru 

The dhatus wed most in this, were a combination of vyaHjana 
and^a. The tdla used was called sampakve^ka of 12 kT or 

Mdrgasdrita: There were three varieties namely Jyestha 
Madhyama and Kanitfha. y yefftta, 

«Sw(»*a used, beautiful combination of vtodra, arlddha 
k "T <**“• According lo Sdrlgadeva, il lid lb~ 
>n each of which Ihc rjdlabk arrangement war to 
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4 gurus, 8 laghus, 2 gurus, 8 laghus, 1 guru, 1 laghu 

In the first section, the tdla to be used was cdcapufa. In the next 
two sections, the tala used was fOtpitaputraka. 

Ulakfta: In this style of performance of the vfnd, there were 
both .meaningful and meaningless songs. £arrtgadeva gives the 
following definitions of abhilrild and pariirita that were used in 
Uldkfta Vldhl. 

Songs sung in the amSas of the J&ris of the Satfja Grama in the 
Vdrtlka Marga, were known as ablpirita and songs in the arnias of 
the Madhyama Grama Jdtis were known as pariirita. 

This was always sung in catufkala. This had four sections namely, 
Mukha, Pratimukha, Sarira and Satpharatfa. 

Mukha or upohana consisted of 2 guru, 20 laghu, and 2 guru. • 
Sarira had three subsections. The first section was to be sung in 
caccatpufa tala. The second and third section in edeaputa tala. 

Sanoharana was placing the sannipata at the end, after singing 
the three sections. 

Madhyama or Madhyamasdrita is sung in dvikald fafpitaputraka 
tala. It has also four sections: 

Mukha or upohana consisting of 2 gurus, 18 laghus, and 2 gurus. 
Pratimukha or Pratyupoltana consisting of the same distribution 
of guru and laghu as in upohana. 

Sarira or main body of the song, had three subsections. The first 
subsection was sung in caccatputa tala’, the second subsection in 
fatpitaputraka tala and the third section also was sung in the 
same tala as the second. 

After Nirgita, Bharata has mentioned fourteen styles of vocal 
compositions. The first seven were: 

1. Chandak 2. Asarita 3. Vardhamana 4. Panika, 5. Pea 6. Gdthd 
and 7. Sdma. 

The first three are highly complicated with instrumental music. 
The fourteen styles of composition were based on permu.taiions 
and combinations of the four talas, three yatls ( Sama, Gopuccha 
and Srotogatd) and three mdrgas ( Vartlka, (itrd and Dak find). 
Vartika marga was of 4 sections (pa da bha ga) in 


dvikala. 

Cllrd marga was of 2 sections in ekakald. 

Dakfitul marga was of 8 sections in catuskalA. 

Mdrga means path, taking a short or long route. Marga was 
dilTcrcnt from kala or laya. Marga indicates the matras used at 
the rate of five laglii.-akfaras per matri. It i> different from vilam- 
bita madh) a and druta kala as in modern classical music. 

In Marga, a section meant a bar. In Citri theie were two sections 
in ekakalc. or in modern parlance one matra whose measure was 
five laghu akfaras. This meant the cycle of the tdla would repeat 
after every two kalds or matras. In Vartika marga, there were four 
sections in dvikala or in two matras per each section. The total 
was eight kolas or matras. Naturally, the time taken for each cycle 
was longer in this than the previous one. Similarly Daksiiia marga 
would take twice as much time as Vartika marga. The point 
worthy of note is that the number of kolas or matras increases 
with each marga along with the increase in sections. Therefore the 
increase in tine duration is mainly because of the increase of 
sections and kalds. 

Whereas in modern tdlas, the number of mdtrds remains constant 
along with the sections. The change of kala is effected by the in¬ 
crease or decrease of the lime-measure between two matras. For 
instance, in modern ck tala, if the time-measure bdfween to ma/rds 
in four counts (I, - 2, —3, —4’, then the total count for the twelve 
matrix of ektala would be forty-eight. If it was half of that, then 
it would be twenty-four; half of that would be twelve matras. Here, 
there is nothing like a shorter or longer route as in the case of 
marga but a question of going the same distance in slow or fast 
tempo. 

Let us take the four of the seven types of musical composition 
mentioned earlier. 

Pdt}lka gita: It had mukha or upohana, pratimukha or pratyu¬ 
poltana and iarira consisting bf the main song. 

Pea gita: This was sung in anuftubha and other chandas. Anuf- 
tublta 'chanda consisted of four quarter verses of eight syllables 
each. Pk, the root of the word Pea meant prayer, i.e. Vedic chan t 
in Vedic metres. 

There were two reasons for the rame of Pea gita. First because 
it was in praise of God and second because it was mainly sung in 


I 
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Vedle metres although other metres of classical Sanskrit [kdvya 
metres) were also used, fro gita had forty-eight kalis i.e., forty- 
eight syllables or ak^ras. There were also iuskikfara gUas and 

these were sung in catufkald and jatkald. 

C&thi gita: In this, four akfaras constituted one kala. It consisted 
of 128 kalis and the metre employed was kdvya metre like Arya 
etc. Th : s had mukhd and pratimukhd and it was sung with orna¬ 
mentations. JO- t. 

Sima gita: The basic differenc.' between Sdma and Santa gita 
was, in the former, there was no tila whereas in the latter, there 

w&s 

Along with the introduction of tala in Sdma gita, there were five 
parts in Sdma gita as there were in Sima; but their names were 

different 


Five Parts of Sdma 
Udgita 
Prastara 
Pratihara 
Upadrava 
Nidhana 


Five Parts of Sdma gita 
" UdgrSha 
Anugraha 
Samandba 
Dhruva 
Abhoga 


lust as the ItiAkdra was done in Sima, the Sdma was also done 
in Sdma gUa. The ehandas used was Gdyatrl etc. It was sung in 

trikal and fatkal. 

The other seven types of gitas mentioned by Bharata were: 

j Madraka, 2. Apardntaka, 3. Ullopyaka, 4. Ovenaka, 5. Rovin- 
daka, 6. Prakarl , 7. Uttora. 

1. Madraka: This had four parts pratimukhd, iailra 

and satpgharana. _ 

First section was also called prathama vastu. The term vastu 
meant both a general composition and a-part of composition. The 
prelude before singing the first section was known as upohana. 
This word also has an interesting etymology. 


Upohanamapi,,upa samipa Qhyate vicaryate ityupohanamityuk- 
tam. 
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This means the form of the rdga or Jiti that emerges after 
meditating upon its structure and essence. Upa means approach 
and Uh means meditate. * 

The prelude before the second section was called pratyupohana . 
But sometimes upohana and pratyupohana were sung together before 
the first section itself. Upohana was done both in svara and tila. 

Madraka was sung in three layas —in cka kali, dvikald and 
catujkala corresponding to modern druta, madhya and vilambita 
kala respectively. 

2. Apardntaka: It had five, six or seven parts; in each part there 
were four gurus and four laghut. Gurus were called Sdkha and 
laghus, pratiidkha. The gitas were sung in dvikald and catuykala. 

3. Ullopyaka: Wordings of the composition had two gurus and 
two laghus. They were sung in ekakald, dvikald and catufkald. Eka- 
kald wordings had 2 gurus, 2 laghus and 1 guru jn each mdtrd. 

Dvikald had 8 gurus in one mdtrd. 

Catufkala had 16 gurus in one mdtrd. 

The last mentioned would have been very, very slow tempo 
which is not in vogue in modern classical music. For instance 
tritala in the above tempo would be 16x16 or 256 single unit 
mitrds for one ivartana i.e., each mdtrd will have 16 sub divisions. 

4. Ovepaka: It had twelve sections like sthdyani, tard, etc. 

5. Rovinduka: This had from seven to sixteen sections. 

6. Prakarl: It had four or sometimes three and a half sections. 

7. Uttara: This had twelve sections. 

From all the above prolific details, it seems clear that the entire 
Indian classical music was founded on* vocal music. 

There were aiso Dhruva gitas . The word Dhruva was a blanket 
term for all vocal compositions. It was used because every part and 
position was fixed. There were many such Dhruva gitas but five 
were used in drama: 

1. Priveiiki (entry). 

2. Nifkrimiki (exit).' 

3 Akjepiki: an incidental song in a scene. 

4. Pradeiiki: a song to create a pleasant feeling or brighten the 
atmosphere. 

5. Antard: Interlude song in order to remove tension in a 
traumatic scene. 
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MSrga, Dtia, Sanglta, Sruti, Grama and MOtchand 
Bharata has not given a clear, detailed practical description with 
examples of the svoras used in each Jdtl, whereas MataAga has 
given, in terms of svuras, (he various characteristics of each Jati 
namely, the Gratia, AmSa, Nydsa, A pan) dsa sraras etc. On the 
basis of these examples, Sa rrtgadeva has given examples of songs, 
giving practical illustrations of all lak$aijas of the Jdtis. . 

The other significant thing that MataAga did was to give the 
lakyanas of Deii ragas. He described the Deii ragas and the off¬ 
shoots of Grama ragas like Bhd$a, Vibhdfd, and Atttarabfidffi. -By 
giving practical examples, of Jdiis in terms of svards, MataAga 
made it possible for people to comprehend the form of Jati. With¬ 
out him, it could be said that J&tl would have been unintelligible 
SarAgadeva expanded further by giving texts to the sraras of the 
Jdiis as given by MataAga. So in a way, it could be stated that 
Bfhaddcil is a link between N&tyaiastra and Sangtta Ratndkara. 

The term Deii was first used by MataAga. It is not found any¬ 
where in the Ndtyaiastra. Deii means regional music stylised as 
distinct from unstylised folk music. Unfortunately, the complete 
work is not available. 

Mdrgi Sangita has been changing its connotation in (he course 
of time. In Bharata’s time, only Jdti was considered one another’s 
limits. 1 But MataAga appears to have taken the conventional 
connotation of the word Grdma meaning a village to be its literal 
meaning. Grdma simply means a group; it may be a group of any¬ 
thing. For example there is bhdta-grdma, indriya-grdma indicating 
the group of elements and of the senses respectively. So to take the 
meaning of the word Grdma for a village and define the musical 
term Grdma seems rather inappropriate. 

MataAga, on the contrary, has made a great contribution in his 
clear definition of stara and iruti and their mutual relationship. 

He says that iruti and svara are not identical. There are two 
types of iruti: one is Svaragata iruti and the other is Antara iruti. 
Svaragata iruti i6 that point where the accumulation of the irutis 
explodes into svara. For example in the Catuifirutika jadja, the 
first three irutis are Antara irutis but the fourth is Svaragata 
iruti.' 

'Brhaddesl as quoted in Bha. Ko.. p. 139. 

* Bfhaddest, 
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MataAga ftirther elaborates that there can be only five types of 
relationship between svara and iruti. (1) Tdddtmyam (intioe^) 
identity, (2) Vivaria (flnrd) illusory form, (3) Kdryatvam 
eff ect, (4 ) Paripdma OriXwQ, transformation, and (5) Abhivyadjakata 
(*fVwsst„„), manifestation. He goes on to describe all these with 
examples: 

1. Tdddtmyam is identity just as in the case of species and 
individuals. 

2. Vivarta is turning round, revolving, an inverted form, also 
illusory as the transposed image through a mirror. He means 
thereby that svara is the reflection'of the iruti but not exactly. 

3. Kdryatvam implies that svara is only a kdrya or effect of iruti, 
just as the jar is the effect of the moulding of clay. Clay is the 
cause and jar is the effect. 

4. Paritfdma is the transformation of iruti into svara just as milk 
is transformed into curd. 

5. Abhivyadjakata literally means expression. In this case it 
means that the sruti takes on the manifestation of svara at a parti¬ 
cular pitch. It is like a lamp which lights up a jar by removing the 
darkness. It manifests the jar which .was lying in darkness. It 
merely removed the obstruction viz. darkness. 

Apart from this, he gives two other names of irutis: one is 
Airaya iruti and the other Airayi iruti. The former means that 
which supports and the latter that which is supported. The latter is 
the svara which is supported by irutis. 

A further analysis of the above five standpoints may clarify the 
position vis-a-vis iruti and svara: 

1. In the case of tdddtmyam, the example of species and the 
individual is inappropriate because iruti is both identical and not 
identical with svara. The above term denotes a .basic difference 
despite great similarity as between species and svara. Hence it 
precludes the possibility of identity between iruti and svara The 
very concept of iruti and svara is different. 

2. The second relationship presupposes a sense of illusion. Svara 
is certainly not an illusionary form of iruti. Hence this should be 
also rejected.- 

3. It cannot also be called a cause-effect relationship because the 
effect is already contained in the cause implicitly just as oil in the 
tila or sesame seed. But this is not true in music. The svara is not 
contained in the irutis. 
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• 4. MataAga feels that either parltf&ma or abhlvyanjakata is equally 
applicable but the example he gives for abhlvyanjakata of the lamp 
manifesting the jar by removing the darkness, is inapplicable. The 
irutis do not reveal the svara by the removal of any obstruction. 
Svara could be better explained as the explosion of the irutis, 

1. e. the combined sarpskaras (impressions) of the preceding irutis 
explode at a certain stage into a svara • The svara therefore is an 
emergent, r.ot a resultant of the irutis. It is a sahus. Also the 
example of the lamp lighting the jar becomes untenable in the light 
of his earlier thesis of hiraya and airayi relationship between iruti 
and svara. 

Now we shall take up the next contribution of MataAga namely 
his twelve* note MOrchana ( Dv&daia MOrchana ) theory. 

MOrchanas from the beginning, i.e. from Bharata’s time were 
utilised for obtaining different scales. MOrchan&s were always 
sampQrna and had all the seven notes. But MataAga felt that seven 
svaras were inadequate to get a clear picture of a Jdtl or a rSga. 
He felt a few svaras in the mandra and a few in the tara sthanas 
will alone ensure a clear picture of a r&ga and may help even in 
the deduction of ragas So accordingly he introduced the Dv&daia 
Svara (twelve svara) Miirchan&. Hence in comparison with Bhprata’s 
MOrchana, MataAga’s MOrchanas were as follows: 

A tabic showing both the positions vis-a-vis the MOrchan&s of 
$a4ja and Madhyama Gramas would give a dear picture. 

?a4ja Grama 

Dha Ni Sa* Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga 
Ni* Sa Re' Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma 
Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha* Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa 
Re Ga Ma Pa* Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha 
Ga Ma* Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 
Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga* Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
Pa Dha Ni Sa Re* Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re 

Madhyama Grama 
j. Sauvirl • — Ni Sa Re Ga Ma* Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma 

2. HariO&Sva — Sa Re Ga* Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa 

•These svaras indicate the beginning note of the original MOrchana io the Sofia 
and Madhyama Gnimas. The lines over the lower and three higher notes in the 


1. Uttaramandra — 

2. Rajani — 

3. Uttarayata — 

4. §uddha?adja — 

5. Matsarikrta — 

6. Aivakranta — 

7. Abhirudgata — 
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3. Kalopanata — R e * Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha 

4. Suddhamadhya — Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa* Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 

5. Mirgl — Ma Pa Dha Ni* Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 

A. Pauravi — Pa Dha* Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re 

7. Hftyaka — Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa* Dha Ni Sa Re Ga 

The main distinction in the two MOrchanas is that Bharata’s two 
Gramas are avaroh&tmaka i.e., descending whereas MataAga’s 
Murchanas are arohatmaka, i.e. ascending, this is the reason that 
two MOrchanas, Aivakranta in Sa-GtOma and H^yaka in Ma-Grama 
are not traceable in their full form. 

Of all the scholars, Maharana Kumbha in his Sangita R&ja has 
been the severest critic of MataAga’s 12-tone MOrchana theory. 
Although none of the later scholars accepted the above theory^ 
none advanced as many clear-cut arguments to refute the theory as 
Mahiraqa Kumbha. 

His main objection to the Dr&daia Svara MOrchana wen: 

(a) The basis of MOrchaml is aroha-avaroha. Therefore its starting 
note is very important In MataAga’s 12-tone theory, the starting 
notes of most of the MOrchan&s become different and hence the 
two Gr&mas - Satfja and Madhyama forms unnecessarily get altered. 
For instance the starting note of Uttaramandra is ‘Sa’ but according 
to MataAga, it is ‘Dha’. But Uttaramandra' s starting note as ‘dha’ 
docs not conform to any principle of arrangement of MOrchana. 
Similarly Sauvirl in Madhyama Grama, has no valid rationale for 
beginning from nif&da. There is a sound basis for keeping the 
MOrchana in the form of a saptaka because the identical form is 
maintained in the subsequent register up or down. But in the 12- 
tone MOrchana) the form gets disarranged and after the completion 
of one Oroha the subsequent starting, note is different, hence the 
native order is disturbed. 1 

(b) The main purpose of MataAga in propounding his system 
was to prove that he could obtain the complete form of a J&ti or 

beginning and Ibe end of each MOrchana, indicate the five additional notes 
introduced by MataAga. In ihe case or AivakrdnM in $«<//« Grama and Hnyakd 
in Madhyama GriSma, the original MiMiand is obtained only up to six notes and 
hence their complete forms are not available in MataAga’s Murchanas. 

«nwf a* fascia *«n5r<1sm^ n n. qft., i 
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ruga through hi? 12-tone Mtirchand. But on a close analysis, this 
is. Tound to be untrue. Because the 18th Jdti Nandayanti, the last of 
the Vikjta Jdtis needs all the fifteen tones to get the {$abha of 
mandra, madhya and tdra sthdnas to manifest its full form. This 
means that the 12-tone Mtirchand is inadequate as it falls short by 
three tones and is therefore not useful for this Jdti. Kumbha states 
rather severely that this theory is useless. 1 

(c) The 12-tonc Mtirchand implies two saptakas in the fdifavita or 
hexatonic state and two and a half saptakas in the auifavita or 
pentatonic state- But actually the 12-tone sprawls over all the three 
saptakas. Take for example the Dhaivati Jdti. Since its Mtirchand is 
f$abhddi, it starts from the svara rfabha. In the Kinnarl vitjd of 
MataAga, there arc twelve frets and the last two svaras are obtained 
usually through mini! or deflection of the wire. Thus Dhaivati Jdti 
would be turned as follows: 

0123 4 567 89 10 If 12 13 

Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 

In the above, madhya s.iplaka will begin from the fourth fret i.e., 
Dha; the svaras preceding it will form the .mandra siptaka; the 
svaras after the tenth fret will form the tdra saptaka. 

Now in the hexatonic and pentatonic states, paiirama and ?adja 
are omitted respectively. This will further increase the range of the 
Jdtis beyond two and two and a half saptakas respectively. To 
illustrate this with the above example, they will be as follows: 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ’ 10 II 12 13 

Hexatonic Re Ga Ma Dha Ni Sa Re Ga Ma Dha Ni Sa Re Ga 
Pentatonic Re Ga Ma Dha Ni Re Ga Ma Dha Ni Re Ga Ma Dha 

Thus it will be seen that in the former state, there are almost 
three saptakas —three svaras in ihts. mandra six in the madhya and 
five in tdra saptakas respectively. 

In the latter state, in addition to stretching over three saptakas, 
the first sv.tra of the fourth saptaka is also obtained. 

‘inren *ifrMwifwr-.wnf«f»ra4 i 

5rTJrm<i»ESf i 

tRwrr=s: wFwmmwm i wnr, n. <pt„ \ 
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But in order to limit the range of the 12-tone Mtirchand, if the 
omitted notes, are also included in the hexatonic and pentatonic 
Jdtis, then the respective Mtirchands may cease to be the creators 
of their respective Jdtis} 

(d) MaharaQa Kumbha further objects that in this 12-tone 
Mtirchand, the. basic concept of Sa-Pa, Re-Dha and Ga-Ni saijt- 
vdda, (consonance) is not obtainable. In the first Mtirchand of 
$a<jja Grama namely Uttaramandrd, MataAga’s Mtirchand starts 
from dhaivata and Uie corresponding Sa-Pa saijivdda in it is Dha 
Ga- But there is no consonance as the difference in Srutis is only 
12. There is, however, consonance between Ni-Ma and Sa-Pa, 
corresponding to the original Re-Dha and Ga-Ni. But there is on 
the contrary, saijivdda between Dha-Re-Ni-Ga and Sa-Ma. So if it 
is stated that the first Mtirchand o f the Saifja Grama i.e. Uttara¬ 
mandrd has more Sa-Ma saijivdda than Sa-Pa saijivdda, then that is 
against the basic principles of' Saifja Grama where Sa-Pa saijivdda 
is more prominent that Sa-Ma saijivdda. Similarly, in the first 
Mtichand of Madhyama Grama namely Sauviri (uhft'O), Matahga’s 
Mtirchand starts from nijdda and the position of madhyama is Ga. 
Here one finds than Ma-Ni saijivdda is not available from Ga, i.e., 
there is no saijivdda between Ga-Dba. But actually this argument 
of Kumbha appears unjustifiable and a little overstretched because 
if one accepts MataAga’s starting note of Sauviri as nisadj, then 
that should be taken as corresponding to madhyama which is the 
! starting note of Sauviri. Then there is perfect Sa-Ma saijivdda bet- 

| ween Ni-Ga, Re-Pa; but there is no saijivdda between Ga-dha 

I corresponding to the original Ni-Ga. The Ma-Ni saijivdda in 

} .MataAga’s Mtirchand corresponding to the original Sa-Ma is also 
t perfect and obtainable. So there is only one saijivdda j.e., Ga-Dba 

! which is discordant But the main principle of the prominence of 

Sa-Ma saijivdda in all Madhyama Grtima Mtirchands, I believe, is 
> fulfilled in MataAga’s 12-tone Mtirchand also. Therefore, Kumbha's 

’ assertion of inconsonance and isolation of the basic concepts of 

I the principles of consonance in MataAga’s 12-tone system, appears 

\ unjustifiable.* ' 

f (e) Another contention of Kumbha is that the 12-tone Mtirchand 

' with its different starting note takes away the ratijakatd or the 

; i —qrnr, u. i 
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delightfulness of the MOrchands for example in Uttaramandrd and 
Sauvlrl that exists in its original form when they begin from far/ja 
vad-madhyama respectively. This could be true because when the 
starting note is lower by a few notes, then the pitch is also corres¬ 
pondingly lowered and an unnatural low jsitch especially in vocal 
music, is bound to be ineffective. There .is truth in this contention 
oifKumbha. 1 

(fj. finally, Kumbha’s argument that the seven-tone MOrchand is 
the most useful, necessary and desirable one in contrast with 
Matadga’s twelve-tone MOrchand, seems tenable; because in the 
formation of a Jati or a rdga, it often happens that a note or two 
has to be omitted or used less comparatively. In a seven tone 
Murchana, the picture of a Jati or rdga becomes clear if one knows 
the note or notes omitted or used' less. But in a twelve tone MOr* 
chand, this is not possible. One has to resort to kata tana, according 
to "Kumbha but the kriyd is part of the MOrchand to produce such 
tana, these tdnps cannot create the desired Jdtis or ragas .* 

Ip the foregoing objections raised by Kumbha, there are some 
scholars who have attempted to somehow prove Kumbha*6 
opinions, without going into their intrinsic validity. For. example, 
Pt. K.C.D. Bfhaspati in his endeavour to substantiate Kumbha’s 
objection .d) explained already in the previous pages, has.unac¬ 
countably taken r $abha, the fifth note from paficama in the ?a4ja 
Grama's first Murchand, Uttaramandrd and has stated the lack 
of sarpvdda, But there can never be any saipvada between these 
fFOW-in the -Wju Grama as Pa is of four irutis and Re ol three 
irutis, The difference between them in irutis will be twelve whereas 
in the Madhyama Grama, the difference is thirteen irutis and there- - 
fore, there .will be perfect consonance. This is because the paficama 
is of three irutis and dhaivata of four irutis .* 

Similarly in trying to prove the significance of the lack of Sa-Ma 
saipv&da in . the twelve-tone Murcharm theory of Matadga in 
Madhyama Grama's first MOrchand Sauvlrl Pt. Bfhaspati states that 
there is no svara higher than Ga and lower than Dha in Matadga’s 

** <fta: «atPt i -wr, w. wt., i. 

HutwdwiyHid: i 

n u —«i$, <j. i«t 

•Bharata Sangtia Siddh&nta, p. 53, 
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from which has Sa-Ma 

Here also, it is impossible to have ««*...-/ if a Ma Sa W&fa. 

basic irutl structure of the scale. Whether" »"• ^ aUSC °f the ver J 
tone MOrchand or Bharata’s seven tone JV / S ^ atartga s twelve- 

any Sa-Ma type samvdda between GaLdn^mu cannot bc 
is eleven. There is however^ . Dha - Th * ^uti difference 

«<■ Dha dowa.^ .T'c.-Ni T/Z'Z °* "•»-* 
fruits between them. 1 “ ch «f thirteen 

different. Hi, 

merely (o establish a Kale but to study how the Jatis* 'a’V 0 * 
rceis.es. I. facilitated tZuZLZ 

*** ° r 
predomment ntandra or tdra emnhnci® . or with a 

seven-tone Mttrs,,ou7 \to rS.,r, n «- be : ,,U ! ,rated '» <* 
heuelit to instrumentalists as it .iwh^ .. Mu [ ct,(ma was of great 
iag different svara sttjtaas in jZZ T ' h '“ opt »r obtain, 
had eighteen frets i„aH L "itIJThc nT Z AWf ”*> 
two additional note, by deflecline of the °° * ° n lhc mcru and 

«et fidl three »,,o t o, i e «»f,l' "' TO ^' was ^Wc to 

shiftin^the 0 ^!*^ 1 fronlT^hH^and* G^^°h^ ^ anta&ra Ca b y 

MOrchands. But little did he realise the’ fa^reach 0 ^^*^ in SOme 
of his innovation. He perhaps never cohmT^'-® cons equences 
had unwittingly sown the s£ds of mr/d Whrn r“ 8med he 

to ^Tu^ 
io a way. i, could 


Bharata SangUa Siddh&nta $ p. 54 . 
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was the oasis of meld which came into vogue several centuries later. 
The term meld may not have been used in his time, but the kriyd 
or function of theme/d had already started to show up. His Kinnarl 
VfQ& in a peculiar way, killed the Mdrchand. 

In this context, if we study the outstanding significance of Mat-, 
afiga’s KinnariViqd and his twelve tone Mdrchand theory, one is, 
led to ask the question, why did Bharata need to resort to the 
Mdrchand system? It seems ciear because in his time, the idea of 
having frets on the vind, bad not occurred to anyone. Because of 
the lack of frets, and the necessity of tuning each string of his 
twenty-one stringed Mattakokila Vlga on each separate svara, the 
concept of the Murchana system was inevitable. 

While it will be clear that the concept and advent of the 
movable fret ushered in the origin of the meld, a deeper study 
of Bharata’s Mtirchana system and the manner in which he tuned 
his Mattakokila Vind, also reveals the seeds of the mela concept. 
In Bharata’s Mtirchana, the initial note was called nigraha. This 
was defined sLs'asarjtsparia' j.e., not to be touched or struck in this 
case. The other term used was 'praveia' which here means modifi¬ 
cation and not entry i.e., when a Jdti had to omit one or two 
svaras —to change from sampdrna to §a<lava or aMjava —the strings 
of the Mattakokila K/mi were either stretched or loosened in order 
to tune it either with succeeding or preceding svaras respectively. 
Even in Bharata’s time, there was a fixed string on which was the 
initial or starting svara of the Mdrchand. In modern parlance, this 
could be termed as the tonic. In his time, the tonic changed but the 
string remained constant. For example, it was always the eighth 
string on which the madltya fatjja was tuned. Whatever modifica¬ 
tions that were effected on the strings for obtaining the ?d4ava 
and autjava forms of Jdtis, the eighth string was always exclusively 
reserved for the niadhya saptaka fatjja. Even if *adja had to be 
omitted as in the Dhaivati Jdtl in its auejava form, it was borne in 
mind that the praveia was from faefja to either Re or Ni. So the 
concept of the necessity for a constant svara on a fixed string either 
Sa or Ma of Sa-or Ma-Grdma respectively was perhaps the earliest 
glimpse of the origin of the meld. Without this arrangement, the 
modifications done in obtaining the various Jdtis through Mdr- 
chands, could have led to utter confusion and chaos. Bharata also 
obtained the antara gdndhara and kdkali nijdda through the praveia 
kriyd. But since MataAga had movable frets, he had no problem. 
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All these tendencies were clearly the seeds of the mela which 
followed later on. 

Etymologically the word meld means to get together desired 
notes. Thdta means a framework. The very idea of shifting a 
svara from one iruii position to another implies the concept of the 
meld. Because such shifts of the same svaras are inconceivable and 
impossible in a Mdrchand where the seven tone rule has to be 
rigidly observed. 

In the light of the above arguments, the assertion of certain 
scholars that meld was an exotic product imported by us, seems 
untenable. Whatever Iranian influence we may have had, that was 
in the field of practical music. In the field of theory of concepts 
and axioms, there appears to be no such exotic absorption by us.' 

Pt. Bfhaspati is a staunch advocate of the belief that the idea of 
meld was taken by us from Iran from their maqdm. This is not 
valid for two reasons. Firstly as explained above, the seed of the 
meld concept had been sown as early as the time of MataAga. He 
is attributed variously to the 8 th or 9th century ad. Even assuming 
that he lived in the 9lh century, there was no Iranian or Muslim 
influence on this country at that period. 

Secondly, the fundamental difference between maqdm and meld 
was that the former was singable whereas the latter was not. Hence 
maqdm could, at best be compared with modes of Greek music. 
That the Iranians and Arabian were greatly influenced by the 
Greeks is a well-known fact of history. The very term for music, 
musiqul in Greek, has been borrowed by the Arabians. There are 
• several other terms like this which the Muslims took en block from 
Greeks. 

But it is interesting to see that the same scholar writing in his 
books 1 has clearly described the function of the movable frets in 
MataAga’s Kinnari Vin j where both Suddlta and Vik^ta forms of 
the same svaras can be obtained from the same Mdrchand by move¬ 
ment of the frets. Does this not imply the beginning of the meld 
and the concept of the fixed tonic? 

Alatpkdras 

MataAga’s main contribution is the abundant light that he has 
. thrown on the different aspects of music from the practical angle. 

l Bharata Sangtta SUMMnta p. 58,5th para and Sangtta ClntamapT, p. 77. 
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What had been briefly defined by Bbarata namely J.dti, Alamkdras, 
Grdma rdgas, GUIs, Gdndharva SangUa etc. have been elucidated 
with illustrations by MataAga. Without MataAga's illustrations the 
music chapters of Mfyaidstra would have been unintelligible. It 
also goes to prove that Bharata’s JSti music was alive even in the 
time of MataAga. But in the latter’s time. Grama rdgas and Bhdfd, 
Margl and Deiiya rdgas had come into prominence even among 
musicologists. It could, therefore, be stated that MataAga’s time 
was the confluence of the ancient and medieval music. 

MataAga’s contribution in respect of alarpkdras is also very 
significant. Bharata had defined them briefly in connection with 

varija. 1 . . . , ... , 

Ma taA ga’s description is more elaborate.* He asks, what is meant 
by alatpkdra? It means embellishment or elaboration through alatp- 
kdra. Alaw + karoti i.c., atom means adequate and karoti means 
that which makes adequate something which is inadequate; Just as 
the bracelet and the armlet enhance the beauty of both woman 
and man so does the alarjxk&ra based on varpa like prasannddi 
etc. beautify the gitis which in turn delight both the singers and 

listeners greatly. . 

Bharata and MataAga have enumerated thirty three alatpkdras m 

all. Out of these seven conform to sthayivarna, twelve to drohi- 
vartfa, five to avarohivartia ar.d thirteen to saUcarharna. But the 
total comes to thirty seven. But of these, four come under more 
than one vartia and hence are not counted. Therefore, the total 
number is thirty three. MataAga has retained all the names of the 
alaipkaras as given by Bharata and has closely adhered to the 
division of the alamkdras under various vargas .. 

But it has to be admitted that in NalyaSastra as well as in 
Bihaddeil , the characteristics of the alamkdras are rot clear enough. 

Gita and GUI 

MataAga states the Grama ragas were being used in the five gitts 
namely Suddhd, Bltinnd, Gautfi, Vescrd and Sddhdranl He defines 

fast areawrd Ttmfrrot: i 

qanj u*mnr»TtrfhdtiRt n — yR* 

frvft i mrercust* •ropi'"* • a ril 

<rt uftar; am uusnf<f»KUfat a»ifa«iT • 
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gita and gitl. Gita is any song that is sung, i.e., it is a generic term 
for a song, whereas gift is a style of rendering a musical composi¬ 
tion. In this both the structure of the composition and its style of 
rendering are implied. There were two broad divisions of gitas— 
paddSraya and svardiraya i.e., style of composition based on poetic 
content or text of the song and composition based on musical 
structure. 

The fundamental division in Suddhd, Bhinna, Gaudi, Vesard and 
Sadharotti is the melodic structure of the compositions whereas 
Bhdfd, Vibhdfd and Antarabhdfd are variations of Grama rdgas. 
MataAga’s Bfhadhcil is the only work available which gives des¬ 
cription of the girls and the Janya rdgas of the Grdma rdgas like 
Bhdfd etc., Bharata has not referred to these Janya rdgas. They 
may have developed either after Bharata or during his period but 
he may not have taken interest in them. 

MataAga states that these four varieties : of Bhdfd namely, MQla, 
Samkirtfa, DeSaja and Chdyd. 1 He has also shown that Bhdfd has 
evolved from Grdma rdga, Vibhdfd from Bhdfd , and Antarabhdfd 
from Vibhdfd. 

A general outline of the gitis, the Janya rdgas of the Grdma 
rdgas has been given in this work but their detailed elaboration is 
to be found only in the S.R. 


l Bfhaddetl, Trarancorc edn., p, 104, 
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CHAPTER 5 

. M “I * ♦ 

Sangita Ratnakara: The Third Phase of Evolution of 
Indian Music 


L ET us now take up the study or this work. First we shall briefly 
describe the gills as found in this text. 

These ate in all five gills namely Suddha, Bhinna, Gatujl, Vesuri 
and SSdh&rapi. As gtti is of feminine gender the names of all the 
five gW* are also of feminine gender. 

1. Suddha 1 

The style would be considered Suddha when the notes are taken 
in their simple form without any complexity, retaining the aesthe¬ 
tic beauty of the melody. 

A close example in Hindustani music of this style could be found 
in the §uddhd bdni of Dhruvapada. The well : known exponents 
Dagar Brothers sing this style. 

2. Bhinna 

Bhinna is an ornate style of composition and rendering.* In this 
the svaras have a winding and a zigzag movement and it employ 
subtle, melodious gamakas. Mataflga states, as quoted by Kalli* 
nitha, the commentator of S.R., that the word Bhinna has been 
used in the sense of modification and not in the usual sense of 
difference, separateness i.c.» Bhinna is that style in which notes are 
used, not in their simple form but in aesthetically beautifully 
modified forms. It is used in the sense of vikSra* 

3. Gauifi 

From the definition of this style, it would be clear that aesthetic 
concepts of rendering were quite developed in the 13th century, 

'Suddha sySdavakrairlalitaib svaraih- S.R., vol. It. ch. II. p. 3. 

'Bhinna vakraib >v nil) s&kftnainnadhurairgamakairyutA. S.R.. vol. 11, p. 3. 
•ghinnp’tra vikfta ucyate. S.R., vol. II, p. 3- 


Gaucfi is defined as a style in which closely-knit, legato gamakas 
traversing three registers are taken with melodious svaras through 
Ohatl 1 

This definition describes five distinct features of Gau<ji. They 
1 are: 

t 

* I. Gaudaib akhanditasthitaih i.e, the notes are closely arranged 

i and the entire piece is sung in a legato fashion. 

\ 2. Tristhana gamakaih i.e., it covers all the three registers with 

beautiful gamakas. 

3. Ohatf lalitaih svaraih i.e., the svaras are taken in such a way 
as to give the impression of O and ha. 

4. Kampitair mandraifc i.e., generally kampita gamakas are used 

l in a deep low tone in this style. 

I 5. Mfdudrutataraib svaraih i.e., the svaras are sung softly but in 

fast tempo. 


But Kfillinatha warns, in his commentary, that O and ha are 
not to be pronounced literally. but that the notes should be 
enunciated in such a manner as to give a semblance of O and ha. 
He also states that the name Gaudi came to be used for this style 
because this style was very popular with Gaud as or present day 
Bengalis. 

Simhabhfipala has also reiterated what Kallinatha has said and 
has quoted Matadga who states that there were four types of 
Ohdtl namely samak$ara, sama, droit a. and avaroha. 


* 

i! 
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4. Vesari 

This word is a compound of the two words ’vega' and *, svara \ 
Vtga means fast. While combining the ga and va are dropped. 
Hence vega + svara became Vesvara or Vesari. 

This definition is as follows: 

The svaras are sung in fast tempo (like that in modern chota 
Ithydl ) taking care that the exceedingly pleasant flavour of the 
■ svaras are not in any way impaired in the fast tempo. The kind 
of rendering of a composition is known as Vesari.* 

'Gaudaib akhanditasfhitaib trisihfinagamakaib Oh&p lalitaisvaraib kampi- 
tairmandrair mrdudruta lalitaih) svaraib. S.R., vol. II, p. 5. 

'Vegavadtbibsvaiairvarpacatuskepyaiiraktitab. VegasvarA rfigaglti vesarft ca 
peyate budhaib, SJL vol. II, p. 4. 
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5 . SOdharaQi 

This style incorporates the beauties of all the other four styles. 
It js called Sddhfsattl. In a way, it could be stated that the modern 
musical composition of the vilambit khydl style is an offshoot and 
an evolute of Sadharayt. 1 

GRAMA RAGAS 

Sangtta Ratnakara has dealt in detail this subject In Ndtya- 
iastra, there are reference to Grama rdgas, in passing, with refe¬ 
rence to the particular scenes of the dramas where these ought to 
be sung to augment lhe particular moods of the scenes. No des¬ 
cription of the Grama ragas is found in this work. But Kfillinatha 
quotes the names of the five gins in which the Grama rdgas are 
sung from the Na. At* which means his copy of the work had 
more details on Grama rdgas. 

In BfhaddeiT, there is elaboration of Grama ragas into Bhdfd, 
Vibhdfd and Antarabhdfd and their sub-varieties. But it is some 
what brief as no examples in notatian arc given. 

However in SR, Grama rdgas, their Bhdfds, Vibhdfds and 
Antarabhdfds, Upagrdma rdgas arc all enumerated totalling several 
hundred rdgas although the names of several of them are repeated 
under different categories. But from the study of this work, it is 
possible to trace an unbroken stream of evolution of our music 
even form pre-Bharata period. 

For instance, Grdma rdgas are mentioned by Narada 3 who is 
ascribed to about 150 nc. Then Mataflga, in. the 8th century ad. 
gives descriptions of Grdma rdgas and their varieties. From the 
study of lit* work, it appears that Jdti-gana was getting out of 
vogue and Grdma rdga were getting into vogue. But the general 
concept of the superiority of Jatl Gdna appears to have been 
accepted by MataAga. In fact there seems to have been two types 
of music—one considered Gdndharva Sanglta and the other Gdna. 
The former comprised Grama MOrchand-Jdti and the latter Grdma 
rdgas. The latter was considered also as Laukika Sanglta. There¬ 
fore, in this context, Matahga, tike the scholars that preceded and 

, 'CaturgHigatam lak$mairit& tidhinsi mats. S.R.. vol. II, pp. 6. 

*S. R., vol. II, p. 32. 

‘*iW. St. 


followed him,, has attempted to link the origin of Grdma rdgas 
with Jdtis. The lacunae in his theory have already been pointed 
out in the previous chapter under BfhadJt it. But it seems necessary 
to stress here one essential point that, however superior, our old 
scholars may have-reckoned the Grdma- Miirchand-Jdti system, the 
fact remains that it died a natural death a few centuries after 
Bharata, whereas the Grdma rdga system seems to have kept on 
evolving continuously. It appears to have had an unbroken line of 
development. The emergence of Biidfd, Vibhdfd and Antarabhdfd in 
the time of MataAga was an indication that the Grdma rdga system 
was beginning to replace the -Jdtis. This trend continued and 
Ssrfigadeva has further elaborated on the system. The point of 
interest is that the later Rdga-Rdgh. if system which also took its 
origin from six basic rdgas, was a direct evolute of ihe Grdma rdga 
system. Rdgipl was considered the female aspect of rdga just os 
Bhdfd etc., were the feminine aspects of Grdma ragas. This trend 
persisted through the centuries and even the present rdga system of 
Indian music is in direct lineage of the Grdma rdga system. Several 
names of Grdma rdgas, Bhdfds are still current both in Hindustani 
and Karnatak Music. For example Rcvagupta (Revagupti) Naga 
Gdndkdra (Nagagandharvam) etc. in Karnatak Music and Bhinna 
fat/Ja, Kakubha (Kukubha), Na\a Ndrayaija (Na|a Narayaijl), Desd - 
khya (Dev&akh), Kdmoda, Bhairava, Megha , Mdlavakaiiika (Mal- 
kauns) etc., in Hindustani Music. 

Therefore in studying the evolution of rdga, it seems, that the 
concept of Jdti being the matrix of the rdga htay have to be revised 
and substituted by Grdma rdga. It will be clear that Grdma rdga 
has played a more vital role in the evolution rdga than Jdti. In 
fact, the history of evolution appears evident and uninterrupted in 
the study of Grdma rdga, Bhdfd, Vibhdfd and Antarabhdfd than 
the Jdti. 

Now we shall take up the study of Grdma rdga in detail. There 
was continuous development of Grdma rdga from the time of 
Brhaddtil upto the time of S R., in various ways. Originally in the 
time of Mataflga there were three bases of division of Grdma rdga: 

1. Grdma 

2. Svardiraya, i.e., the style of rendering the notes, 

3. Paddiraya, i.e., varieties of textual compositions. 
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Although the basic rdgas were seven, some of them were sung 
in more than one gill, a few of them were sung in all the five gUTs 
and a few of them in only onegftf. 

Also, all the seven grdma ragas were sung in one gift. For instance 
all the ragas were born in Suddhd style in Sadja and Madhyama 
Grdmas. Another important point was that the Suddhd style was so 
fundamental that all the rdgas were included in the Suddhd style. 
But here again, the point of controversy whether the Grdma rdga 
was an evolutc of the Jdti or the Grdma r directly, is worth consi¬ 
deration. If, as some scholars like Matadga, Nanyadeva, Mok$a- 
deva, Kasyapa and otheis insist bn deriving the Grdma r*gas from 
Jdlis, then the former should be normally assigned to the two 
Gramas from which all the Jdtis evolved. But instead the Grdma 
rdgas have first been assigned to the Gramas, and then to Jdtis. 
This appears to be wrong because the. two Grdmas are the parents 
of Jdtis and therefore the Grama rdgas cannot be an off shoot of 
both Grdmas and the Jdtis. It is like the same child being born of 
the grandfather and the grandson at the same time. It seems quite 
unnecessary to have brought in the Jdtis. 

The first git I. Suddhd had a total of seven rdgas as follows in the 
two Grdmas: 

$a<jja Grdma 

1. £uddha §adja Grama raga 2. Jsuddha Kaiiika Madhyama 
3. Suddha Sadharita 

Madhyama Grdma 

1. Buddha Paflcama 2. Suddha Madhyama Grama raga 
3. Suddha Kaiiika 4. Suddha §adava 

Bhinnd GUI had five rdgas: 

1. KaiSika Madhyama 2. Bbinna §adja 
3. Bhinna Tana 4. Bhinna Kai&ika 

5. Bhinna Paiicama 

GautfT Oft! had three rdgas: 

1. Gauda KaiSika Madhyama 2. Gauda Paiicama 
3. Gauda Kaiiika 
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Vesard GUT had eight rdgas: 

Sadja Grdma 

1. Takka 2. Vesara 3. Sauvlra 

Madhyama Grdma 

1. Botfa 2. Malava KaiSika 3. Mdlava Paiicama 

1. Takka Kaiiika 1 These were sung in both the 

2. Hiodola > Grdmas . 

Sddhdrani 1 had seven rdgas: 

1. Rupa Sadhara 2. £aka 

3. Bhambhaija Paiicama 4. Narta 

5. Giindhara Paiicama 6. §adja Kaiiika 

7. Kakubha was sung in both the Grdmas. 

The total number of rdgas in all the five gitis was thirty. 

Apart from the above, there were upardgat. They were thus 
called, according to Kallinatha because they were much closer to 
Grdma rdgas than to Jdtis. There were eight upardgas. Upa means 
near or in proximity. 

I. £aka Tilaka 2. Takka Saindhava 

3. Kokila Paiicama 4. Revagupta 

5. Paiicama Sadava 6. Bhavana Paiicama 

7. Naga Gandhara 8. Naga Paiicama 

There were twenty rdgas. These were called rdgas because they 
were considered very close to Jdtis according to Kallinatha. They 
were; 


I. Sriraga 2. Na{a 

3. Badgala \ _ 

4. BafigSla )• Two varieties 

5 Bha?a 6. Madhyama Sadava 

7. Rakta Hamsa 8. Kollahasaka 


9. Prasava 
II. Megha 

13. Kamoda 

14. Kamoda 


} 


10. Bhairava 
12. Soma 

Two varieties 


*S.R., vol. II, Adyar cdn., pp. 7-8* 
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15. Amra Paficama 16. Kandarpa 

io’ 1 Two varieties 

18. Deiakhyfi J 

19. KaiSika Kakubha 20. Nala Nirfiyapa 

There were fifteen Grama rdgas apart from the basic seven. They 
were: 

I. Sauvira 2. Kakubha 

, 3. Takka < Paficama 

5. Bhinna Paficama 6. Takka KaiSika 

7. Hindola 8. Botla 

No details are given as to which of the two Grdmas the above 
ragas belong to. But according to Yn$tika, as quoted by Kallinfitha, 
out of the above fifteen ragas, the following seven rdgas gave rise 
to Bhdfds: 

9. Malava KaiSika 

II. Bhinna §adja 

13. Malava Paficama 

15. Paficama §adava l 

What is Bhd$d? It has nothing to do with the common connota¬ 
tion of language. Kallinatha clarifies it by defining it as a variety 
of Grdma raga. He again quotes Matafiga who states that Bh&fd 
Should be construed as a variety (prakdra) of Grdma raga .* In the 
same way, Vibhdfds were prakdras of Bhdfds and Antarabhdjds 
varieties of Vibhdfas. Matafiga warns that these should not be 
mistaken to mean styles. He states that the term rdga is used 
because they produce radjana i.c., they have a pleasant charm. 

Bhdfds derived from Grama ragas: 

Sauvira h ad four Bhtifds: 

1. Sauviri 2. Vega Madhyama 

3. Sadharita 4. Gandhari 


10. Gandhdra Paficama 
12. Vesara §a<Java 
14. Tana 


l S. R., Adyar edn., vol II. p. 10. 
*Ibid.,p. It. 
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Kakubha had six Bh&fds: 

1. Bhinna Paflcamt 
3. Madhyama Grfima 
5. Madhuri 


2. Kimboja 
4. Raganti 
6. &aka MiSra 


Rdga Takka had twenty-one Bhdfds: 


I. Travapa 
3. Vairafiji 
5. Malava Vesara 
7. Saindavi 
9. Paficama Laksita 
11. Paficami . 

13. GandhSra Paficami 
15. Tanavalita 
17. Ravicandrikfi 
19. Ambahariti 
21. Vesarf 


2. Travapodhava 
4. Madhyama Grama 
6. Chevati 
8. Kolahala 
10. Saurastrl 
12. Vega Rafiji 
14. Malavl 
16. Lalita 
18. Tana 
20. Dohya 


fakka also had four Vibhdfds. They were: 

1. Dev&ravardhant 2. Andhri 

3. Gurjarl 4. Bhavani 

Rdga Padcama had ten Bh&fds 

1. KaiSiki 2. Travapl 

3. Tanodbhava 4. Abbirl 

5. Gurjarl 6. Saindbavf 

7. Diksiptay 8. Andhri 

9. Mafigall 10. Bhavani 

This had two Vibhdfds: 


1. Bhambhaqi 


2. Andhalika 


Bhdfds of Bhinna Padcama 


1. Dbaivata BhQ$ita 


2. Buddha Bhinn& 




Hi 
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3 - VaiitI 4. Viiali 

Vibhdfd: Kau£alf. 

• Takka Kaiiika had two Bhdfds: 

I. Malava 2. Bhinnavalita 

One Vibhdfd: Dravidl 
Prehkhaka and nine Bhdfds 

1. Vesarl 

3. §adja Madhyama 
3. Bhinnapaurali 
7. Malavavesarl 
9. Pifiiari 

Boffa had one Bhdfd namely Mdhgdli. 
MdlavakaiSika 1 had thirteen Bhdfds: 

!• Badgaii 2. MiAgall 

3. Har§apuri 4 . MSIavavesarl 

5. KhahjanT 6. Qurjarl 

7. Gaudl 8. Paurilf 

9. Ardhavesarl 10. Suddha 

11. Malavarupa 12. Saindhavl 

13. Abhfrl 

It had two Vibhdfds: 

I. Kambhoji 2. DevaravardhinI 

Gandhdra Pancami had one Bhdfd namely Gdndhdrl. 
Bhinna ?adja had seventeen Bhdfds: 


2. C0|amafijari 
4. Midhurl 
6. Gaudi 
8. Chevafl 


1. CandharavalU 
3. Svaravalli 
5. Travaija • 

7. Suddha 


2. Kachelll 
4. Ni$adinl 
6. Madhyama 
8. Dakginatya 


l S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II, pp. t M2. 
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9. Pnlindaki 10. Tumbura • 

II. $adja Bha$i 12. Kalindt 

13. Laliti 14. Srlkaothika 

13. Bidgilll 16. Gandhiri 

lj. Saiudhavi 

This had four Vibhdfds : 

1. Paurall 2. Malava 

3. Kalindt 4. DevaravardhinI 

Vesard ?adja had two Bhdfds: 

1. Nadya 2. Bahya$adava 

It had two Vibhdfds: 

1. Parvatf and 2. £rfkanthl 

Malava Pancama had three Bhdfds: 

1. Vedavatl 2. Bhavani 

3. VibhavanI 

Tana had one Bhdfd, namely Tdnodbhava. 

Pahcama Sdifava had also one Bhdfd, namely Potd. 

Revagupld 1 had one Bhdfd—Saka, and one Vibhdfd — Pailavi, and 
three Antarabhafds: 

1. Bhisavalita 2* Kiratjavali 

3. Sakavalita 

&arigadeva states that there were ninety-six (96) Bhdfds, twenty 
Vibhdfds (20) and four Antarabhafds (4).* 

But a tally of Bhdfds, Vibhdfds and Antarabhafds above gives 
96 Bhdfds, 17 Vibhdfds and 3 Antarabhafds, i.c., three Vibhdfds 
and one Antarabhdfd less. 

Sardgadeva quotes Matadga as mentioning four varieties of 
Bhdfds namely: 

1. Mukhya 2. Svarakhya 

3. DeSakhya, and 4. Uparagaja 

l S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II, p. 12. 

•Ibid- p. 13. 
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Mukhyd: Mukhyd means independent, i.c., not based on any¬ 
thing—region, srara or ruga. 

Svarakhya: As the term Svarakhya itself indicates, is based on 
the name of svaras, e.g., Gdndhdri , PaHcami, Madhyamd, etc. 

Dtidkhyd: It is based on the name of a region, e.g ..Andhri. 

Upardgaja: Upardgaja means born of a Upardga 

Sartkgadcva has made one clarification at the end of all this 
enumeration of Grama rdgas, Bhdyds, Vibhdfds and Antarabhdfds 
that although the names of several Rdgas, Bhdyds and Vibhdyds are 
common, yet their characteristics are different. 1 

Ragdhga, Bhdydiiga, Kriydhga anti Updiiga 

Sardgadeva has described in the classification of rdgas, the 
four angas mentioned above. From here on, the evolution of rdga 
takes a big leap So far we were discussing and studying Grama 
rdgas which had come to be known as Mdrga rdgas . But with the 
introduction of the above angas, the rdgas came to be classified 
under Dcsi Sangila. The term Dcsi here does not mean merely 
regional but that music where liberties over the svaras of the 
rdgas is permitted. That is to say where the scope for improvisa¬ 
tion is greater. 

It will be seen that the period from about 6th cent, ad till about 
the 14th cent., was one when many creative experiments were 
made on rdgas and their ramifications. Hence there were constant 
changes in nomenclature, classification and interpretation of the 
Jdtis and rdgas. In Matafiga’s period the Grama rdgas were ex¬ 
panded into Bhdyds, Vi bhdyds and Anlarabhdsds but these were 
not termed Dcsi Sangila. On the other hand, when the same rdgas 
were embellished with the four angas. Kallinatha states that 
because the characteristics of the Mdrga rdgas underwent changes, 
the modified forms were called Desi rdgas. But there is no expla* 
nation as to why Bhayd, Vibhdsu and Antarabhdyd were not con¬ 
sidered as modifications of the Grama rdgas and .classified under 
Dtii Sangita. .There is apparently some confusion here. 

Mdrga rdga and tala slowly began to fade away and were taken 
over by Dcii rdga and ttila. Some of the popular Grama rdgas 
were also later on called Deii rdgas. 
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Now for a brief description of the four angas. 

1. Rdgohga: Saritgadcva quotes Matafiga that any rdga which 
showed the direct influence of a Grdma rdga was called Ragdhga. 

2. BhdyCuiga: Bhdydhga was that rdga on which the influence 
of a Bhdyd was clear and specific. 

3. Kriydhga: Kriydhga was that rdga wherein there was pre¬ 
dominance of emotional effect. 

4. Updiiga: Updiiga has not been defined clearly but Sarftga- 
deva sta cs that it is a type of music which cannot be included in 
any of the other three angas, i.c., Rdgdiiga, Bhdydiiga and Kriydh¬ 
ga but it was considered a kind of miscellaneous' ahga. In other 
words whenever in a rdga in addition to anyone of the above 
angas, an extra ahga was manifested, it was known as Updhga. For 
instance in Ragdhga, supposing there was a semblance of Bhdfdh- 
ga, then that was called Updiiga. 1 

SfirAgadeva has classified the Dcsi rdgas into two broad cate¬ 
gories, namely—Pdrvaprasiddha and Adlnmdprasiddha. 

PQrvapra.sitldha rdgas were those which were in vogue in former 
time. Adhundprasiddlia rdgas were those which were currently 
popular. 

Eight Rdgdngus arc enumerated under Purvaprasiddna rdgas. 
They arc: 


1. SaAkariibharana 
3. Hamsa 

5. Riti 
7. Lali 


2. Ghanjarava 
4. Dipaka 
6. Karnataka 
8. Pallavi 


Eleven Purraprasiddha Bhfiydhgas arc mentioned: 

1. Gambhiri 2. Vehari 

3. Svasita 4. Utpali 

5. Goli t>. Nadantari 

7. Nilotpall 8. Chaya 

9. Taranginl 10. Giindharagatika 

II. Veranji. 


Twelve Purvaprasiddha Kriyuiigas are mentioned:. 
1. Bhavakri 2. Svabhavakri 

3. Sivakri 4. Makarakri 

'S.R., Adyar Edo., vol. II, p. 19. 


l S.R„ Adyar edn., vol. II, p. 13. 
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5. Triijctrakri 
7. Danukri 
9. Indrakr? 

II. Dhanyakrti 

Three Updiigas 
1. PttrijaH 
3. Guruiijika 

making a total of thirty-four. 

Under Adhundprasiddha rdgas, 
Ragangas: 

1. Madhyamadi 
3. Todi 
S. Rhairava 
7. Gurjari 
9. Koluhala 
11. Dhanyasi 
13. Dc&akhya 


6. Kumudakri 
8. Ojakri 
10. Nagakjti 
12. Vijayakrl 


2. DevSla 


&irfigadeva mentions thirteen 

2. MulavaSrl 
4. BaAgfila 
6. Varfill 
8- Gauda 
10. Vasanta 
12. Dc$i 


Nine Adhunaprasiddha Bha$dhgas are mentioned: 


I. Uombakri 
3. Vclavali 
S. Adikamodika 
7. Suddha Varalika 
9. Karnataka BaAgala 


2. Savari 

4- Prathama Mafijarl 
6. Nagadhvani 
8. Na«5 


Three Kriyangas are mentioned: 

I. Ramakftl 2. Gaucjakrti 

3. Devakri 


Twenty-seven Adhunaprasiddha Updhgas arc mentioned: 


I. Kuntali 
3. Saindhavi 
5. Chaya 

7. Pratapavaratika 
9. Mahara${ri Gurjari 

II. DaksiQa 
13. Bhuiijiku 

15. Chaya Velavall 


2. Dravidi 

4. Upastbanavaratfka 
6. Hatasvaravarati 
8. Turuska To«Ji 
10. Saur3$(rl Gurjari 
12. Drava# Gurjari 
14. Stambhatirthika 
16. Pratapa Velavall 
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17. Bhairavl 18. Kamodasiqihali 

19. Chiyanatta 20. Raraakrii 

21. Bhallatika 22. Malbarl 

23. Malhari 1 24. Gauda 

25. Karnati 26. De^avala 

27. TaurugkadrSvidl 

^Srtgadeva has said that in all there are so far 264 togas. 

Before we discuss further the complicated and manifold varieties 
of the rigas, it is necessary to analyse the basic approach of SarA- 
gadeva and his commentators towards the evolution of Gr&ma 
and Desi ragas. 

There are certain apparent contradictions in the treatment and 
concept of Grama ragas. The first one is ascribing the origin of 
the Grama rdgas to Jalis. If we analyse this stand, we find that the 
earliest-work on music i.e. t NBradTya Sik^a gives description of the 
Grama rdgas but nowhere mentions Jatis and Murclianas. Actu¬ 
ally if the contention that the Jdti is the parent of the Grama ragas 
was old and true, then none else was more competent to establish 
the fact as NSrada. But his total omission of any reference to Jati 
creates a doubt whether the contention of the subsequent scholars 
like Kaiyapa, Mok$a, MataAga, Naftyadeva and others is tenable. 

Another perplexing fact is that all the scholars Continue to refer 
to rdga as Grama rdga although they assert its origin to the Jati. 
If the origin or rdga is from Jdti, then why not call it Jdti rdgal 

SiiphabhQpSla while discussing this point raises the right ques¬ 
tion by asking Vfiga ragavi£e$asambaddha iti kuto-yam viSesa 
labhah?’ But his answer to this question is incongruous. He 
quotes Bharata as stating that all rdgas are born of Jdtis- He has 
taken this quotation from MataAga. He further quotes Bharata as 
stating that all the melodic forms of music sung in the world are 
embedded in the Jdti? The question raised was in'connection with 
the relationship of the rdgas and Grdmas whereas the answer deals 
with the relationsbip.of Jdtis and rdgas. It is strange that a scholar 

‘Two MalharU are mentioned which may be a misprint. 

‘J&tisambbDtatv&t lSgSpSm, S.R , Adyar edit., vol II, p. 9. cf Brhaddeii, 
p* 87. 

*VaikiArid-glyate lojce latsarvam jfilisu sifiiiam, S R., Adyar cdn.vo| II, 

P- 9 ' 
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of the stature of Sitphabbupala should be guilty of the fallacy 
'ignoratio clcnchi’: It seems that Kallinatha and Simliabhflpala 
were a lit'le too overawed by the utterances of the charismatic 
personality of Bharata Muni and could not dare disagree with him. 

But they appear to have lost sight of the basic fact that they were 
.contradicting themselves. Therefore .their tracing of the parentage 
of Grama rdgas is not convincing. Another contradiction found 
iifcthe description by scholars like KaSyapa, Mok$a and others is 
the confusion of the Gramas. For instance, KaSyapa has traced 
the origin of Madhyama Grama rdgas from the Jatis, Gdndhdri and 
Madhyama} whereas actually the above tw oJatls belong to ?adja 
Grdma but Madhyama Grama raga belong to Madhyi.tra Grama. 

How can Jfitis belonging to ?adja Grama produce rage.' belonging 
to MadUycma Grama! How can the parent and the progeny differ 
in the species? It appears to be specious logic on the part of KaS- 
yapa- Moreover, the iruti structure of ?adja Grama and Madhyama 
Grdma are different. The former has paHcama of four Sr mis and 
dhaivata of three iruti r whereas in the latter, it is the reverse. In 
the former, there is no satjivada between rf abha and paHcama 
but there is satjivada between tfabha and dhaivata whereas in the 
Madhyama Grdma, it is the reverse. Hence any raga which is bom 
of one cannot contain the qualities of the other. 

There also is no description of the general relationship of the 
Grdma ragas and the Jati. In the history of our music, our ancient i 

scholars have nowhere described the mutual relat?o> ship of the 
two systems of the Gramas and Grama rdgas and the Grdma- 
Murchana-Jdti. 

Bharata’s claim that whatever is being sung in the world is im¬ 
plicit in the Jati, appears to be a tall claim. It may be that Bharata 
was using the word raga , not in the technical sense, but in the 
sense of raftjakatva or melodic combinations and permutations. ^ ; 

Now we shall take up the Grima rdgas from which Deii Sangita 
evolved. Sarilgadeva has given a clear description of all of them. 

They are seven in all Madhyama- Grima rdgas, ?atija Grdma raga, ) 

Suddlta Sddhdritd, Suddha PaHcama, SudJha Kaisika, Suddha j 

Sdtfava, and Suddhu Kaisika Madhyama. 

iiuddha Sudhdrita ;* This raga is bom ot?atfja Madhyama Jati. 

‘Kaivapa, Bharata Koia, Baroda edn., p. 465. 

'S.R., vol It. Adyar edn., pp. l>-20. 
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Tara ?adja is graha, amia and Madhyama is rtydsa.' The raga is 
sampurna, ttifdda and gandhara ate sparingly used; its Mure hand is 
§adjcdi or Uttaramandra; the predominant aluijikdra used is avaro - 
hiprasannanta; Ravi (Sun) is the presiding deity, it is sung in the 
first prahara of the morning and during the garbhasandhi in the 
drama. It depicts Vtra and Raudra rasas. 

According to Kallinatha, the dldpa and karana of the rdga was 
as follows: 

The definition of dldpa as given by Sarrtgadcva is when the 
graha, amia, mandra, lira, rtydsa, apanydsa, alpatva, baliutva, 
audava and fdtjava are expressed clearly, it is said to be rdgdldpa} 

Ak%iptikd was a composition with the text well woven in svara 
and tala} 

Rdgdldpa was without words and RdpakfdCipa was with words. 

Varlam was dldpa in laya but without tala like modern jod but 
in more vilarjtbita laya.. 

Karana v/as vartaiti in druta laya or double tempo. 

One feature which is very significant while studying the dldpa of 
the Grdma rdgas and the Jdtis from the Jdti-prastdras and dksipti- 
kds as given in the S R., is the frequent jumps of notes from lower 
to middle, middle to upper registers and vice versa. This feature 
appears to common all over the world uplo the 10th century. A 
passage like ma ma, pa dha ma ga sa dha ni ma etc., is common. 
The Soma Sangita or Sama Gaiia was also similar. Even the Gre¬ 
gorian Chant has similar jumps. 

For practical singing, therefore, the tempo had to be rather slow 
as otherwise it would be both difficult'and even discordant to sing 
the svaras fast, it must be conceded that such passages from register 
to register was done gracefully both ways. But such passages have 
been included in karanu which means the singer had to train himself 
quite ably before attempting dldpp, vartani and karana. 

The svara-struclure of the rdgas was quite circumscribed. The 
total number of svaras used was nine; there were no komal svaras 
like rsabha and dhaivata or tivra madhyama. Hence the musicians 
did not have great variety of rdgas. Variations were in the kdkali 
nifdda, antara gandhara, audava and sddara forms. 


l S,R., vol. II. Adyar edn., p. 2|. 
‘Ibid. 

it 
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Suddha Sddhdritd 

&3rhgadeva describes tbe rdga thus: 

Rdga Suddha Sddhdritd is derived from $a<]ja-Madhyamd Jati 
and tdra fatjja is both its graha and amia svaras, nyasa is madh- 
yama, ni$ada and gdndhdra are alpa. This rSga is sampQnja and Its 
MQrchand is Sadlddl or Uttaramandrd. Its alatpkdra is avarohl 
prasannsnta: its deity is SOrya, it is sung in the first quarter of the 
morning, its rasas are VTra and Raudra. It is used in the Garbha- 
sandhl .* 

Mokfadeva states that Suddha Sddhdrlta is a samptirpa rdga, 
;ajja is both graha and amsa svara, nifdda-gandhdra are alpa 
(infrequent usage) and madhyama is nydsa svara. This rdga is 
bom of the §a4ja-Madhyamd Jati.* 

AldpeP 

S3 pa dha r€p3p3dhare padha sSsSp3dh3nldha 
paipatpa fepa dhflfc padhaje padbS padhapSpa sasa 
roa sa ga re mi. magare sasa sarega 
padharepadhirepadhapadhasisS saregamadhapa 
nidhapa $3 $3. 

Pada 

Udayagiri Sikhara fickhara turagakhuraksata vibhinna gha- 
natimirah. Gaganatala sakala vilulitasahasarakirijo jayatu 
bhanub. 

Akfiptikd — Tala caRcatpufa 

1. Tala A — ni — Vi — Sa — 
Laghu 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Svara si sa dha ni pa pa pa pa 

Pada u da ya gi ri ii kha ra 


'S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II. 11.21.22. 

*Bha. Ko„ p. 671. 

The following signs^are indicative of mOtrils or duration and registers of each 
note. 

Sa«l matrS, Sa*=2 m&trSs. Sa=>nwdhya $ih*na or middle register, 
$a«mandra or lower register; $a<=*Tara or upper register. 
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2. Tdla 

A 


Ni 


Vi 


Ta 


Lagdu 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Svara 

dha 

dha 

nl 

ni 

re 

er 

pa 

pa 

Pada 

se 

kha 


ra 

tu 

ra 

ga 

khu 

3. Tdla 

A 


£a 


Vi 


Pra 


Laghu 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Svara 

re 

pa 

P a 

p3 

dha 

ni 

pa 

m3 

Pada 

ra 


ksa 

ta 

vi 

bhi 


nna 

4. Tdla 

A 


Ni 


Vi 


San 


Laghu 

25 

26 

27 

00 

<N 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Svara 

dha 

ma 

dha 

sa 

sa 

sa 

S3 

sa 

Pada 

gba 

na 

ti 

mi 

rah 

— 

— 


5. Tdla 

A 


Ni 


Vi 


Sa 


Laghu 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Svara 

dha 

db3 

sa 

dha 

sa 

re 

ga 

sa 

Pada 

Sa 

ga 

ha 

ta 

la 

sa 

ka 

la 

6. Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

_ 

Tfi 


Laghu 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Svara 

re 

ga 

pa 

pa 

pa 

pa 

pa 

pa 

Pada 

Vi 

Iu 

li 

ta 

sa 

ha 


sra 

7. Tdla 

A 


Jsa 


Vi 


Pra 


Laghu 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Svara 

dh3 

ma 

dha 

ma 

S3 

sa 

sa 

Sa 

Pada 

ki 

re 

— 

ii o 

ja 

ya 

— 

tu 

8. Tdla 

A 


Ni 


Vi 


San 


Laghu 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Svara 

p8 

dha 

nidha 

pa 

ma 

P? 

ma 

rna 

Pada 

bha 

— 

— 

— 

nuh 


— 

— * 


In this composition, when one studies (he incidence of notes, 
one finds apart from farfja and paRcama which ard amia and amia- 
samvddl svaras respectively, dhaivata is the most prominent note 
after fadja. $adja occurs 14 times and dhaivata 13 times and paR- 
cama 19 times. 

The svaras are similar to that of the modern Rdga Suddha Kafi 
but there are a few peculiar sangalis like Dha Ni Re, Re GaSa, 
ReGaPa, Dha Ma, DhaSa. There arc jumps of more than one 
octave, e.g., Dha Ni Ni flic Re. But there is some consonance in 
certain passages in both tbe tctiacboids e.g., Dha Ni Pa-ReGaSa, 
ReGaPa-Dha Ni Re but the Re after Ni, instead „ of being above 
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it in the Sd-Ga bh&va, is actually one and a half octaves below: 
The idra sihdna is not touched in the composition. This maybe 
due to the prayoga in the mandra-sthdna. 

Taken musically, if the svarai of the composition arc sung with 
mlpfa or hgnto, then the composition, according to current 
standards of appreciation, may be more tolerable. But without the 
addition of the gamakas-gnees it would sound unmusical. 

From the point of view of tdla, excepting for the involved way 
of ind eating the four scct : ons of two mdtr&s each, there is no 
other rhythmic intricacy. 

In the Mdrgl Talas, the Sannipata was* placed in all dvikald 
forms. It is interesting to note that later on in Hindustani music, 
the Sannipata began to be placed on the first mdtra . 

Another noteworthy point is the reference to time in the singing 
of this rdga. Bharata nowhere refers to the time-theory. This 
appears to be a later development. Could this be construed as a 
special adjunct of the Grdma rdga which subsequently was car¬ 
ried over by the Rdga-Rdgitds? 

Madhyama Grdma: £arfigadeva states that this rdga is born out 
of the union of Gdndhari, Madhyama and Paiicami Jdtis, kdkali 
nifdda is permitted; mandra $aj}a is this ruga's graha-amla svaras, 
nydsa svara is madhyama and Mdrchand is Sauviri. The alaipkdras 
used are prasa>.nddi and avarold. It is sung in summer (grifma 
ritu ).* 

Kaivapa also states that this rdga is born of the union of Gan- 
dhdri, Madhyama and Paiicami Jdtis, amia svara is jacfja and njdsa 
is madhyama? 

In the dldpa and composition Re and Dha are least used but the 
constant octaval leaps render the composition extremely difficult to 
sing. But since S.R. states that this rdga is used to portray Hdsva 
and Sfhgdra rasas, the former especially appears to manifest itself 
in the ivom-structurc. For example the phrase in the dldpa —Dha 
Re Ga Sa, Re Ga Ni Sa can hardly be expected to produce sober 
musical effect but if rendered with adequate appropriate actions 
could produce tfdsya rasa. There is no corresponding rdga in the 
Hindustani or Karqa|ak music today. There is a melakarta ‘Gauri- 
manoharV in Kurqatak music which is similar to this. 

'S.R.. vot. II. Adyar edn., 11.63-65. 

*Bha. Ko., p. 465. 
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A/dpa 

$& ntdhapadba dhadharfe ga§a regai)I?A 
sagapapapapa ninipani $a ?a gapasnnidhanini 
niregasa pa mn pa nidhama 

Kara pa 

ninipapagaga$a$arcgu ni sa sasn sasagagapapadhadha 
madhanisanidha papapap3 par.i pani sa$a$a 
gSg.is.igasani dhanintninirega?a$apSpam~pilnidha*pa mama 

Pada 

Amara guru mamaropatima jayam 

jitf madanam sakalaiaiitilakam 
Gaqaiatapafvrtama Subhaharam 

Pranamafa sitav^sa rathagam: nam. 

Ak$ipatikd — Tala Cancatputa 


1. 

Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

Sa 



Laghu 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Svara 

§a 

55 

ga 

ga 

pa 

pa 

ma 

ma 


Pada 

A 

ilia 

ra 

gu 

ru 

ma 

ma 

ra 

2. 

Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

Ta 

— 


Laghu 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Svara 

ga 

ma 

ma 

ma 

dha 

ni 

55 

sa 


Pada 

pa 

ti 

ma 

ja 

yam 

— 

— 

— 

3. 

Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

—. ' 

Pra 

i— 


Laghu 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


Svara 

§5 

5a 

ipa 

ma 

pa 

pa 

Sa 

5a 


Pada 

ji 

la 

ma 

da 

nam 

sa 

ka 

la 

4. 

Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

San 

— 


Laghu 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Svara 

re 

ga 

ni 

Sa 

5a 

S:i 

5a 

55 


Pada 

§a 

ii 

li 

la 

kam 

— 

— 

— . 

5. 

Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

Sa 

— 


Laghu 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 


Svara 

nt 

ni 

ni 

ni 

dha 

pa 

ma 

ma 


Pada 

ga 

qa 

$a 

ta 

pa 

ri 

vri 

ta 
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6. 

Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

Ta 

— 


Laghu 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Svara 

ga 

ipa 

ga 

ipa • 

dha 

ni 

Sa 

Sfi 


Pada 

ma 

£u 

bha 

ha 

ram 

— 

— 

— 

7. 

Tala 

A 

— 

£a 

— 

Vi 

— 

Pra 

— 


Laghu 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


Svara 


re 

ga 


?i 

Sa 

Pa 

pi 


Prda 

pra 

ha 

ma 

ta 

si 

ta 

Vf 

sa 

8. 

Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

San 

— 


Laghu 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Svara 

SS 

Sa 

nidha* 

pa 

ma 

ma 

m& 

ml 


Pada 

ra 

tha 

ga 

ma 

nam 

— 

— 

— 


Sadja Grama 

S.R. states that this raga is derived from ?a</ja Madhyama Jtitl, 
it is a sampurtja rdga, graha-amia svara is tdra fadja, nydsa svara 
is madhyama, apanydsa svcra is fadja, avarohi and prasanndnta alaiji- 
kdras arc used, the Mdrchand is Uttaramandrd, kakali nisiida and 
antara gandhdra are used, this rdga is used to express Vlra, Rattdra 
and Adbhuta rasas in the drama, Bfhaspati is its deity and it is 
sung on the 1st prahara of the morning. 1 

Ka6yapa says that it is a sampdrna ruga born of ?adja Madhyama 
Jali. Amsa svara is faijja and nydsa svara is madhyama .* 

Like the Raga Madhyama Grama, this ruga also has Sadja and 
Madhyama as amia and nydsa j warns respectively. But here it is 
tdra fadja and apanydsa is madhya fatjja; also it takes both 
kakali, nisdda and antara gandhdra. This makes a great difference. 
But the phrases again indicate lack of sense of aesthetics- The 
notes are disjointed and it is very difficult to construct a melody 
out of them. For example the phrase in the Kurana: 

Be Re ga dha, ga re sa, nj dha pa pa, fc pj, 
ga dha pa re, $a $a sa sa; 

One wonders what rasas such phrases could produce. Even if they 
are sung with full miiida and aesthetic grace, the notes cannot 
produce any pleasant musical effect. 

'S.R., Adyar cdo., pp. 27-28. 

'JCaiyapa, Bha. Ko., p. 688. 
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Another point worthy of note is the prominence given to tdra 
fadja, This indicates the influence of folk music. 

Aldpa 

Sa sa (6a 6a) it gadhagaresa sagidhapadhadharegasa 

rfc ga sa sag! pani dhanisa sa sa-gasarega pa-dhanipa msimi 

Karaqa 

rerc gidha garesasa Qldhapfipa ftjft gadha pare 
6a 6a 6a 6a 6a 6a ganidha rferfega dha garb 6a 6a. 
nidbapapa rt rb papa nidhani 6ft 6a 6a sare sare 
padhanidha pamamamama 

Pada 

Sa jayatu bhQtadhipatih ' 

Parikarabhogtndrakuijd^labharaoah 

Gajachrtnapatanivasanah 

^a6&flkcudamahih §ambhuh. 


Akfiptika—Tala Cancatputa 


1. 

Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

Sa 

— 


Laghu 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6” 

7 

8 


Svara 

TC 

re 

ga 

Sa 

ga 

re 

ga 

Sa 


Pada 

Sa 

ja 

ya 

tu 

bbO 

—* 

ta 

— 

2. 

Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

Ta 

— 


Laghu 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Svara 

nf 

dha 

pa 

pa 

re 

re 

ga 

dha 


Pada 

dhi 

pa 

tih 

— 

pa 

ri 

ka 

ra 

3. 

Tala 

A 

— 

&a 

— 

Vi 

— 

Pra 

— 


Laghu 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


Svara 

ga 

re 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 


Pada 

bho 

— 

gin 

dra 

— 

kuo 

— 

da 

4. 

Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— • 

San 

— 


Laghu 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Svara 

Sa 

Sa 

ga 

dhani 

ni 

ni 

ni 

ni 


Pada 

li 

— 

bha 

ra 

Qab 

— 

— 

— 

5. 

Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— • 

Sa 

— 

• 

Laghu 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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Svara 

ga 

rega 

dha 

dha 

ga 

gare 

Sa 

Sa 


Pada 

ga 

ja 

ca 

— 

rma 

pa 

la 

ni 

6. 

Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

Ta 

— 


Laghn 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Svara 

ni 

dha 

pa 

pa 

re 

re 

pa 

pa 


Pada 

va 

sa 

nab 

— 

$a 


— 

ka 

7. 

Tala 

A 

— 

Sa 

— 

Vi 

— 

Pra 

— 


Laghu 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


Svara 

ni 

dha 

ni 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

resare 


Pada 

cQ 

— 

da 

•ma 

0>h 

— 

— 

— 

8. 

Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

San 

— 


Laghu 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Svara 

pa 

dha 

nidha 

pa 

ma 

ma 

ma 

ma 


Pada 

Sam 

— 

— 

— 

bhub 

— 

— 

— 


Suddha Pancama 


S R. describes this rdga thus: That it is born of the union of 
Madhvamd and Paheami Jdlis, both kdkali ni$dda and anlara 
garidhara arc used, its gruha, amia and nydsa svoras is paHeama of 
the madhya saptaka; its Mdrchand is fl^yakd, its deity is Kdma- 
deva , Sathdri varna adds colour to it; it is sung in summer in the 
first prahara of the morning.' 

KaSyapa also stales the same as S.R. He adds that in this rdga, 
gdndhcra and nl$dda arc alpa (infrequently used). 

Pancama svara is the pivotal note. This seems to contain greater 
musicality but strangely the Ni-Re sangati appears to be common 
to many rdgas. The actual jumps are also in evidence in this rdga. 
In the composition, a good part of it is in the mandra sthana on 
Re; two lines end on Ma; the last line ends on pancama. The song 
with its straight simple rhythm when sung, sounds more like a 
chant. The main safigalis arc, Dha Ma Dha Ni Dha Pa, Re Ma Pa 
DhaMa Pa Ni Dha, Pa Pit. There is no exact rdga in both 
Hindustani or Kari)a|ak music to match this. 

A point worthy of study is the association of time with each 
Grama rdga whereas there is no association of time in the case of 
Jdtis This again is another proof that Grama rdgas belonged to a 


'S IC, vol. It, Adydr edn., pp. 110. 
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different line of musical tradition. 


Aldpa 

Padha madhfi nidhapapa padhan! remapadhama dhani 
dha paparega $?.$a mapamaga rerc fcrpiipadha ma 
pamdhapapi saga nidha papa nire ma pa-dhamfldha nidha papa 

Kara$a 

p&padhapadhamadhadhanidha papa papadhani 

regapapa madhanidha papa papadhani rerc 

gaga ?a 5 a gaga rcfc rere mama papa dhama dhadha nidha pa. 

Pada 

Jaya vi$amanayana madanatanudahana 
varavr§abhagamana puradahana 
natasakalabhuvana sitakamalavadana 

bhava mama bhayahara bhava Sarapam. 

jfkfiplikd—Tala Caiicalpufa 


1. 

Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 



Laghu 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Svara 

5a 

5a 

5a 

5a 


Pada 

Ja 

ya 

vi 

§a 

2. 

Tala 

A 


Ni 



Laghu 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Svara 

ma 

gd 

pama 

ga 


Pada 

ma 

da 

na 

ta 

3. 

Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 



Laghu 

17 

18 

19 

20 


S vara 

ipa 

5a 

Sa 

Sa 


Pada 

va 

ra 

vr 

$a 

4. 

Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 



Laghu 

25 

;6 

27 

28 


Svara 

ma 

ga 

pama 

ga 


Pada 

pu 

ra 

da 

ha 

5. 

Tula 

A 

— 

Ni 



Laghu 

I 

2 

3 

4 


Svara 

re 

rc 

ma 

ipa 


Pada 

na 

ta 

sa 

ka 


Vi 
5 
re 
ma 
Vi 
* 13 
re 
nu 
Vi 
21 
?e 
bha 
Vi 
29 
re 

na 

Vi 

5 

pa 

la 


— Sa 

6 7g 
re ga $a 

na ya na 

- Ta - 

14 IS 16 

re re re 

da ha na 

- Pra - 

22 23 24 

re ga Sa 

ga ma na 

San - 
30 31 32 

re re re 

- 3a 

6 7 8 

npa dhd ma 

bhu va na 
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Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

Ti 

— 

Laglnt 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

Svara 

ma 

dha 

si 

Sa 

pi 

dhi 

pi 

rpa 

Pada 

si 

ta 

ka 

ma 

la 

va 

da 

na 

Tdla 

A 

— 

Ssa 

— 

Vi 

— 

Pra 

— 

Laghu 

n 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Svara 

dha 


fc 

ipa 

re 

rpa 

pi 

pa 

Pada 

bha 

va 

ma 

ma 

bha 

ya 

ha 

ra 

Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

San 

— 

Laglnt 

25 

26 

27 

# 28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Svara 

dh& 

rpa 

dhi 

nt 

pi 

pi 

pa 

pa 

Pada 

bha 

va 

6a 

ra 

pans 

— 

— 

— 


Suddha Kaiiika 


S.R. describes the rdga thus: Born of Kdrmdravi and Kaiiiki 
Jdtis, its graha and amia svaras is tdra sadja, nydsa svara is paHca- 
ma, kakali nifdda is used, it is sampdrna avarohi and prasanndnta 
alatjikdras are used: it depicts Kira, Raudra and Adbhuta rasas, it 
is sung in Sisira flu on the first prahara of the morning and is used 
in the Nirvahana Sandhi .* 

Mok?adcva also says the same thing.’ 

This rdga has a resemblance to the modern Rdga Patadipa. The 
prayoga Ga Ni Pa, Dha Pa, Ni Dha Pa, Ma Pa Ga Ma Pa is very 
similar to that used in Patadipa. Thjs is the inference one makes 
when one studies the dlapa and variant blit the note-structure of 
the composition is quite different; there the sdhgaii Sa Re Ma Pa, 
and Sa Re Ga Ma Pa occur giving it a flavour more akin to 
modern Suddlta Kdfi. However, this rdga can be sung with greater 
ease as it does not have the actual leaps and jumps, excepting at 
one place in the variant. 

Here again the prominence given to tdra $adja as graha, is note¬ 
worthy. 

dlapa 

Sa sa gama gare gama sani sire sadha m&dha nidha pi-mi 
gama papa. 


*. S.R ., vol. II, Adyar edn., 11.28.34. 
‘dha. go-, p< 664, 
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Variant 

$a$i$a?a reresasarere gagi sajasaja mami 
gare gdie sisirere pani 6a6a6a6a re re mama 
pipadhamimamadhanl sisfisisi reregimi 
sasSpfipa dhimigama pimi pfipfipapa. 

Pada 

Agnijvali6ikhake6i 
maqiloiositabhojini 
sarvaharipi nirmiqise 
carmamupde namo’stu te. 


Akjiptikd—Tdla Cadcalpufa 


1. Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

Sa 

— 

Laghu 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Svara 

Si 

Si 

Si 

sa 

Sa 

Si 

ni 

dhi 

Pada 

a 

— 

gni 

— 

jvi 

— 

la 

6i 

2. Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

ta 

— 

Laghu 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Svara 

Si 

Si 

re 

ma 

si 

re 

gi 

ma 

Pada 

khi 

— 

ke 

— 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

.3. Tdla 

A 

— 

Sa 

— 

Vi 

— 

Pra 

— 

Laghu 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

42 

Svara 

Si 

gi 

re 

sa 

Sa 

sa 

si 

si 

Pada 

mam 

— 

— 

— 

sa 

6o 

— 

Pi 

4. Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

San 

— 

Laghu 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Svara 

Si 

Si 

Si 

sa 

ni 

Si 

ni 

ni 

Pada 

ta 

bho 

— 

— 

— 

ji. 

ni 

— 

5. Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

Sa 

— 

Laghu 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Svara 

mi 

mi 

gi 

rc 

ma 

mi 

pi 

pa 

Pada 

sar 

— 

vi 

— 

ha 

— 

rl 

Pi 

6. Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— 

ti 

— 

Laghu 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Svara 

dhi 

ni 

pi 

ma 

dhi 

ma 

dhi 

si 

Pada 

nir 

— 

main 

— 

se 

— 

— 

— 

7. Tdla 

A 

— 

Sa 

— 

Vi 

— 

Pra 

— 

Laghu 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
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Svara 

sa 

sa 

sa 

sa 

ni 

dha 

pa 

pS 

i 

Pada 

car 

— 

— 

ma 

mun 

de 

na 

— 

) 

8. Tala 

A 


Ni 

— 

vi 

— 

San 

—< 

> i 

Laghu 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

i 

Svara 

dha 

m 

ga 

ma 

pa 

W 

pa 

pa 


Pada 

mo 

— * 

— 

astu 

te 

— 

— 

— 



Suddha §a<java 


S.R. describes this rdga as follows: This rdga ' is bora of the 
vlkfta rupa of Madhyama Jaii, gandhdra and paHcamd Are weak, 
madhyama is both amia and nydsd svara , tdra madhyama is graha 
svara, kdkali nifdda and aniara gandhdra are used, A varohi and 
Sancari variias are used, ptasanndnta alatpkdra is also .used, Hdsya 
and Sfhgdra rasas are depicted by this ruga, Sukra is its deity and 
it is sung in. the forenoon . 1 

hfaksndcva as. quoted in Bha. Ko. (p. 671) clarifies the vikfta 
riipa of Mddhyanid J&ti slating that the placement of the graha 
svara in tara< sthana is itself the vikfta. There, however, appears to 
be some confusion in the interpretation of the name and the form 
of this rdga. While Satfava clearly means a six-svara rdga ($ap= 
six, ara=to protect, i.e., j atfava means to retain six svaras, Mat- 
aAga states that since this is the most important of all the six rdgas, 
it is. used in .the pflrvaranga of ^he drama and actually takes all the 
seve'n svaras and'six svaras are impossible.* Originally as given in 
Nd. it consisted of only six svaras .but later on it was chang¬ 
ed to seven svaras. MataAga tries to justify the name ?&<}ava on 
the .basis that it was the most prominent of all the Grama rdgas 
which is a very artificial explanation. 

This rdga resembles Remotely the modern Rdga Hemanta com¬ 
posed by late Ustad AUauddin Khan. Although paficama is weak, 
the above rdga is the nearest corresponding modern rdga. But the 
contours of $d<}ava are so tenuous and jumpy that a cohesive musi- j 

cal idea seems difficult to emerge. > 

~-r ' i 

Aldpd J 

Ma siijre nldha sadhani madha sarega dha ?a 

dhamaregarpa madhamare garenidha sadhaniipama. ^ 

Adyar edn.. vol. II, 11.74.76. f 

, Commentary, S.R., Adyar edn., voL II, pp. 68-70. It 
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Karana 

mamarega mama sasa dhani sasa dhani ipa ipa 
papapapani dhamamadha dhasasare gagaiparegaipaipa. 

Vartanika 

Sadhani padha mare mani dhadhadhadhasasare 
masasadhanl dhapatna ipa gSre gare gasamadhaipa 

garega gamaregg Sasadhanl ipa dhani dhagasadhani 
ipa ipa ipa. 


Pada 

Pfthugandagalitamadajala— 

matisaurabhalagnasaJpadasamOham 
mukhamindrantlaSakalair— 
bhhsitamiva gapapaterjayatu. 

Akfiptikd—Tala Caftcatpupa 


1. Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 

Laghu 

1 

2 

3 

Svara 

ipa 

ipa 

dha 

Pada 

pr 

thu 

gap 

2. Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

Laghu 

9 

10 

11 

Svara 

dha 

PI 

ma 

Pada 

ma 

da 

ja 

3. Tdla 

A 

— 

£a 

Laghu 

17 

18 

19 

Svara 

dha 

Pi 

§a 

Pada 

ra 

bha 

la 

4. Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

Laghu 

25 

26 - 

27 

Svara 

sa 

dha 

sa 

Pada 

da 

sa 

mb 

5. Tdla 

A 

__ 

Ni 

Laghu 

1 

2 

3 

Svara 

maga 

re 

ga 

Pada 

mu 

kha 

min 

6 . Tdla 

A 

— 

Ni 

Laghu 

9 

10 

11 


- Vi S a _ 

4 5 6 * 7 8 

dha sa dha n i pg 

* gh li ta 

- Vi - Ta - 

12 13 14* 15 16 

n>a re ipg re 

,a ma ti sou — 

Vi — p ra 
20 21 22 23 24 

ga rega dha dha 

~ Sna $at pa 

- Vi — San — 

28 29 30 31 32 

maga ma ipa ma nj a 

- ham — — _ 

- Vi — § a 

4 5 6 7 8 

ma ma ma pama ga 

- dra ni — j a 

- Vi - Ta - 

12 13 H 15 16 
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Svara 

re 

ga 

sa 

sa 

ma 

rpa 

ma 

ipi 

Pada 

2>a 

ka 

lair 

— 

bhu 

Si 

— 

ta 

7 Tala 

A 

— 

Ssa 

— 

Vi* 


pra 


Laghu 

17 

18 

.19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Svara 

nf 

dha 

ni 

dhi 

?a 


$a 

5* 

Pada 

mi 

va 

ga 

9a 

pa 

ter 

— 

— 

8. Tala 

A 

— 

Ni 

— 

Vi 

— . 

San 

— 

Laghu . 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Svara 

ga 

re 

re 

ga 

ipa 

ipa 

ipa 

ipa 

Pada 

— 

— 

ja 

ya 

tu 

— 

— 

— 


Suddha Kaiiika Madhyama 


S.R. describes this rdga thus: It is born of ?adja Madhyama and 
Kaiiiki Jatte. Rfabha and PaHcama are omitted, graha and amia 
svaras is $acjja (it should actually be tdra fad jo), alayikdra used is 
prasannanta, varrta-avarohi; and Uttaramandra Mdrchand; gan- 
dhara is sparingly used and nifdda is kdkali; rasas are Vlra, 
Adbhuta and Raudra; it pleases the Moon and is sung in the fore¬ 
noon. It is used in the Nirvahana Sandhi. 1 

Mokgadeva repeats the same details as R.S., but clarifies that 
tdra fadja is the graha and amia svaras of this rdga. The form of 
this rdga is similar to the modem Rdga Candrakauns with Suddha 
dhaivata or if the VdgeirJ aiiga is taken, then with Suddha nif*da. 
But in the composition in the S.R., both pailcama and f$abha 
occur. The alapa and karana are more intelligible, the soug is 
extremely confusing as its structure is in contradiction with the 
rules stated above. The octaval leaps and jumps occur more in 
this: 

Aldpa 

§a dhama dha sani dhasanl ?a sa sa dhani 
tpa ina ?<i ga ga ga madha madha ga nidha 
sani ga sa dhama madhamagagama sasadhama- 
sagasagamadhasa nidha ganl ga sasadhadi ma ma. 

Karana 

Sasamamadhadhamamadhasanidhagaga§a$a sasa gama 
gama madhamasanidhaga ga ga ga dhadha mnm ff 
l S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II, pp. 84-85. 
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dhama sagasagamasa gaga dhadha sasa gaga 
mama dhamadha sa dhani mama mama. 

Pada „ 

Omkaramdrtisaipstham 

matratrayabhOgitam kalatftam 
vara dam varam varepyam 

govindakasamstutam vandc. 


Akfiptikd— 


1. Tdla A 

* _ 

Ni 

Laghu I 

2 

3 

Svara §a 

?! 

dha 

Pada Om 

_ 

ka 

2. Tala A 

— 

Ni 1 

Laghu 9 

10 

11 

Svara dha 

pa(ma?) ma 

Pada san 

' — 

stham 

3. Tdla A 

— 

£a 

Laghu 17 

18 

19 

Svara ni • 

dha 

ma 

Pada tra 

ya 

bhtt 

4. Tdla A 


Ni 

Laghu 25 

26 

27 

Svara nt 

dha 

nl 

Pada la 

— 

ti 

5. Tdla. A 

• - 

Ni 

Laghu 1 

2 

3 

Svara dha 

dht 

• ma 

Pada va 

ra 

dam 

6. Tdla A 

— 

Ni 

Laghu 9 

10 

11 

Svara dha 

. dha 

ma 

Pada re 

7. Tala A 

— 

Warn 

Sa 

Laghu 17 

18 

19 

Svara ni 

dbi 

ma 

Pada da 

ka 

sam 

8- Tdla A 

— 

Ni 


laia Caftcatputa 


— Vi 

— 

Sa 

_ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

pa(ma) ma 

dha 

(pa)ma 

ipa 

— ra 

mflr 

— 

ti 

— Vi 

. — 

ta 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

pa(ma?) re(?) 

re(ni?) 

ma 

ma 

— ma 

— 

tra 

— 

— Vi 

— 

Pra 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

ni 

dha 

nt 

s§ 

$a 

— 5i 

tam 

— 

ka 

— Vi 

— 

San 

_ 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

§a 

§a 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

— tam 

— 



— Vi 

— 

Sa 



4 5 6 7 8 

re(ni?) rc(ni?) sa sa 


4 5 6 7 8 

re(ni?) rc(ni?) sa sa 
va ram — va 

- Vi - M _ 

,2 _ 13 14 15 i 6 

ma ga ga ma gg 

— go — V i n _ 

_ 


dha nl• si sa 

8tu — tam — 

Vi — $nn — 
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Laghu 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 

Svara (Jha Sa dha iji ipa ipa ipa ipa 

Pada van — — — de — — — 

Riga Gautfa PaHcarta 1 

S.R. states that this raga has Dhaivata as gralia and amia; nydsa 
svara is madhyama; both kdkal\ nifdda and antara gdrdhdra are 
used; it is born of Dhaivati, Dhalvati and ?atjji Madhyamd Jdtis ; it 
is the favourite of Lord Vi$Qu and Kamadeva; the rasas depicted 
are Bhayanaka and Bibhatsa. Pailcama svara is omitted. 

The contours of this rdga resemble the modern Raga Malati 
whose drohdvaroha is: Sa, Oa Ma Dha Ni Sa; Sa N- Dha Ma 
Ga ReSa. It is an audava-fdtfava rdga. But the above has a few 
peculiar saiigatis , like Sa Dha, Dha Ni Dha, Dha Ga, Re Ga Se 
Sa. It is a pleasant rdga and quite close to the modern B'timia 
$ajja which has all the above svara? with Re and Pa varja 
(omitted*. 

The tala on which the song is composed, is caHcalputa. There is 
no complication rhythmically. 

dha ma dha dha ma dha dha, dha ni dha ni dha, 
dha dha ni dha ni dha, sa re ga ga re ga, re ga, 
ga dha dha ni dha, ni dha dha ma ga ma ma, 
ga ma ma ( Dhaivata ) dha dha, dha dha, dha ni 
dha ni dha dha, dha dha sa dha ni dha, sa re ga 
dha ni dha, dha dha ni ma ma ni, dha ga sa sa ma. 
ga (Madhyama), ma ma ma dha dha dha, dha ni dha ni 
dha ma dha dha. ma dha dha ni dha, ni dha dha dha 
dha ma ma dha, ma dha dha, dha ni, dha ni ma dha 
ma ga ga sa sa, ga sa dha dha ni, ma ma ni, dha 
ni sa dha dha (Dhaivata), dha dha, dha dha, 
dha ni dha ni dha dha, dha dha sa dha ni, dha sa re 
ga dha ni dha, dha dha ni ma ma ni dha ga, sa ga ma ga, 
ma ( Madhyama) ma ma ma dha dha dha dha, ma ma dha, 
dha ni, dha ni, dha ma ma dha, ni dba, ni dha ni dha dha, 
sa dha dha, dha dha, sa, dha, dha ni dha ni dha ni 
dha ma. dha ma ga ga sa ga ma ga, ma dha dha, dha dha, 
dha ni dha ni dha ga, sa sa ma ga ma ina dha, sa re 
‘f.R .,-Adyar edo., vol. II, pp. 41-43. 
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ma dha ma ga, dhS dhS m3 dha dha dh3. dha dha ni, 
dha dha sa, dha dha ni, dha dha dha dha, dha ni dha 
dha, dha ma dba. sa r? ma ga ma ma, ma dha dha dha ma, 
dha'dha dha dha, dha'dha dha,dha, dha dha, dha nii dha 
ni ma dba ma ga rni m3 madhh madha dh§ dhartidhSsa 
dhanidha dhasa rega dhani dhflmagflmarria. dhaniadhamS 
dhamadhama ( Mhadhyama ) mani dhadha redha dhamamahia 
dhagamadhanidha dhani dhamamamaSa gama dhadhnni dhani 
dhani dhSdha dhadhasa. dhanidhfi dhasareg i dhanidha 
madhasare madhamadhadha dhadha dhani dhani dhani 
dhani madhami magamSmfi. 


1. 

dha 

dha 

ma 

dha 

sa 

sa 

sa 

$3 


gha 

na 

ca. 

la 

na 

khiij 

— 

na 

2. 

dha 

dba 

dba 

dba 

d!?a 

dha 

sa 

dhi 


pan 


na 

ga 

vi 

?a 

ma 

vi 

3. 

sa 

S3 

ipa 

rpa 


dha 

dh| 

dha 


ni 


6va 


sa 

dhu 


ma 

4. 

,dha 

dha 

m3 

gfi 

ma 

ma 

ma 

ma 


dhfim 


ra 

Sa 

ii 

* 



5. 

ma 

ma 

ma 

ga 

ma 

dh5 

dha 

dh3 


vi 

ra 

ci 

ta 

ka 

pa 


la 

6. 

dha 

ni 

dha 

ma 

ma 

ma 

ma 

g3 


m3 


lam 


ja 

ya 

ti 

ja 

7. 

ma 

dha 

dha 

dha 

ma 

ma 

ma 

ma 


t3 

— 

man 

da 

l^m 




8. 

dbg 

dha 

dha 

dhani 

ga 


ma 

m3 


Sam 

— 

— 

— 

bhol^ 

— 

— 

— 


Rdga Mdlaya PaHcama *•' 

S.R.'s description is as fqllows: 

This rdga is a derivatjve.of the Jdtis Madhyama and Padcamh 
PaHcama is graha, amia and nydsa svaras. Its MQrchand . is. Wfj- 
yajedi varna is drohi arid alatpkdra is prasanndnta: the rasas depict¬ 
ed arv lidsya and itgara. 

Hrsyakb is (he seyenth Mdrchand of the Madhyama (Jrdma. In 
this rdga, gd.nd/jdra is sparingly used and it lakes kdkali nifdda , 

Adyar edo., voMI, pp.* 51-53. 
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1 

i 

I 


If we compare Gaueja Pailcama and this riga, the main differ* 
ences are; 

(i) In the former Dha is both graha and amia svara ; nydsa 
svara is Ma. Botli Kdkali Ni and antara Ga are used. Pa is 
omitted altogether. 

(ii; In the latter (above raga), Pa is graha, amia and nydsa 
svara; Gdndhdra is sparingly used (antara Ga is not used at 
all), kdkali Nl is used. 

The entire mood of the two ragas is different The jvora-struc- 
ture of the former is more expressive of Srhgara whereas the rasas 
mentioned are Bhaydnaka and Bibhatsa. In the latter also Srhgdra 
appears prominently as stated in S.R. .It remotely resembles the 
Karqdtaka Raga Gaurl Manohari. Could it be that the Pailcama 
sung in Bengal (Gaiufa) and Mdlva (present Madhya Prade£a), were 
two versions of the same rdgal Suddha Pahcama raga melody-wise 
is closer to Gauda Pailcama excepting for the omission of Pa by 
the latter, whereas similarities of the parent Jdtis and MQrchatta 
occur between Suddha Pailcama and Mdlava Pailcama. 

pa ma re ga sa dha ni dha pa dha dha ni sa rl 
mi ga ga pa dha ma ri gi sa ni dba ni ma mi dha ni si 
ri gi ma ma ga si si dha nl pa dha pi dha ni si ri. 
ipi ihi ga S a pi dha mi ri gi si ni dha ni mi mi dha ni 
si re gi ma ga ga sa ni dba ni pi. pi pi sa dhi dhi 
sa ga si si ma gi ri ri ri ma mi pa mi si ri ma pi dhi 
ni dha pa dha ma sa dha ni dha pa ri ri ri ga ma pa ri 
ri ga ma pa ri ri ri ga ma pa ni dha ma pa ni dba ma ri 
ri ga ma ma ma sa ri ga ma ma ga sa ni dha ni pa. pa pa 
pa pa sa dha dha ga sa sa ga ga ri pa ma ma pa ma pa 
pa pa. dha ma ma pa dha ma ma pa dba ni ni ma ma pa 
dha sa sa ma ma pa dha ga sa dba ni dha pa dha ma 
sa dha ni dhapa ma ma ( Wadhyama ) ga ga ma ga ma ri 
ri ri ri ri ma sa sa sa sa sa ma ri ri ri ri pa 
ma pa ma ma pa pa pa pa pa dha ma ma ma ni ni dha dha 
pa pa pa dha ma ma ma sa sa dha dha ni ni dha dha pa pa 
ma ma ga ga ri ri ni ni dha dha pa ri ri dba ri ri 
ga ma pa ri ri dha ri ri ga ma pa. ri ri dha ri dha ri 
ri ga ma pa ri ga ma ri ga ma pa dba ni dba ma. 


1} 

ii 

!' 

<r 





i 


! 


ma ri ri ri ga ga sa sa sa sa dha sa ri ga ga ri sa 

nidha ma papa ri ma ma £a dha ni dha pa dha rha ga §a 

dha ni dha pa dha ma sa dha ni dha pa 

ma pa dha ma ma ri ga sa dha ni ma dha 

ni sa ri ga ma, dha ni dha dha sa dha ni dha pa pa. 

dha dha dha ni dha ni ri ma pa dha ni dha ga 

sa dha ni dhfi sa dha nl (PaHcama) pa pa dha sa dha dha 

ga sa sa sa sa ma ga ri ri pa ma riia pa ni dha ni dha 

sa ni dha pa pa. ri ga ma pa dha ni dba sa dha ni 

pa pa pa dha ma ma pa ma dha sa dha ni ma ma ni ni dha 

dha pa pa dha ma ni dha pa pa. 


1. 

ga 

rf 

sani 

s£ 

maga 

riga 

sa 

pama 


dhya 


na 

ma 

yam 

na 

vi 

— 

2. 

P a 

pa 

sa 

ma 

gama 

ga 

nidha 

ni 


muh 


ca 

ti 

dl 

nam 

— 

— 

3. 

ri 

maga 

pa 

pama 

pa 

pa 

dhapa 

ma 


vya 

ha 

ra 

— 

ti 

vi 

ia. 

ti 

4. 

rima 

gasa 

dhama 

dhani 

pa 

pa 

pa 

pa 


sa 

rah 

sa 

li 

le 

— 

— 


5. 

pama 

dhama 

sa 

sa 

sa 

ga 

sa 

nidha 


vi 

dhu 

no 


ti 

pa 


k$a 

6. 

nidha 

sa 

sa 

sa 

sa 

ri 

gS 

ma 


yu 

ga 

lani 

— 

na 

ren 


dra, 

7. 

dha 

ma 

riga 

sa 

nidha 

sa 

pa 

ma 


ham 

— 

so 


ni 

— 

ja 

_ 

8. 

mari 

ga 

dhasa 

nidha 

pa 

Pa 

pa 

pa 


pri 

ya 

vi 

ra 

he 

— 

^ — 

— 


Raga Bhamm&ya PaHcama 1 

This is derived from Suddha Madhyama Jdti; graha and anisa 
svaras Is wdja; Ma is nydsa; Ga is weak; kdkali Ni used; its Mur- 
char>d is ?a4j&di; varpa is arohi; alatpkdra is prasanna madhya and 
the rasas are Vira t Raudra and Adbhuta; favourite of J>iva. 

When actually one studies the dldpa and the song given by S.R.. 
one finds Nl very sparingly used almost as little as Ga. Re-Pa and 


'SR.. Adyar cdn., vol, II, pp. 51-53. 
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Re-Dha sang ills occur more; Ma Pa Ni and Sa Ni are me ways in 
which AV-is taken. The overall picture is as follows: 

Sa Re Pa, Dha Pa Ma, Ga Re; Re Dha, Dha Pa Dha Sa; Ma 
Ga Re Sa, Ni Ni, Pa Dha, Ma Pa, Ma Ga, Ma S Ma. 

It strikes a Similarity with the Hindustani Riga Patadipa; but the 
above form is oblique. It is also close to the Karnataka RagaGoun 
Manohari which means it is like Malaya Panama; Ga is sparingly 
used; kakali Ni is also used; strtmgely in this raga although is 
the graliamia svara. Pa appears more prominent ns ux MSlava 
Paihama. The relative Jatis, MQrchani and aiatjtkaras are different. 


Sa ririsa ri ri sari ri pa dha dha dha dha dhapa dha pi pa 
dha pa dha pa ma ma ma ma ma. ga ri ri dha dha Pa dha^a 
dha sa dha : sa sa ri ri sfi sa sa ma ga rt ia sa ni ni ( Dhalvata ) 
CPancamd ) pa pa dha f>a dha pa pa pa pa ma ma pa ma pa 


ma ma ga ma ma— . 

Sasfi ri ri ri sa ri ri ri. pa pa dim pa dha dha dha dha pa 
dha dha. pa pa pa ma pa ma pa pa pfi pa dha dha dha ma 
ma ma ma dha ri ri ri ri ri dha ri ri dha. dha pa p3 pa pa pa 
pa pa pa dha dha dha sa dha dha sa si sa. sa n ri ri sa sa sa 
ma sa ma ri ga sa pa dha dha dha pa ma pa ni pa pi pa pa 
pa pa dha ma dha pa dha pa dha pa dha pa dha pa pa pa pa 


or-X X sa dha sa ri ma pa pa (Pancamd) pa pa sa si sa ri 
pa pa ma pa dha sa ni dha pa ma pa ma pi pa ma dha sa 
Ai dha pa ma pa ma pa ma ma ma pa ma pa (Madliyama) 


sa sa ri ri si sa dha dha ri ri sa sa dha dha dha sa ri ma ma 
ga sa sa ri ga ri sa ri ri iqa pa dhp sa sa ni dha s? ri ga ma 
(PaHcfund) pa ma dha' ma ma ma pa ga pa pa ma ma 


1. 

ri 

ga 

mi 

si 


gu 

ru 

A 

gha 

2. 

pa 

dha 

padh'a 

pama 


mt 

du 

ca 

ra’ 

3. 

si 

ri 

ma 

pi 


ga 

ti 

su 

bha 


riga 

sa 

dna 

ma 

na 

la 

li . 

tarn 

pa 

pa 

dha 

pama 

qa 

pa 

ti 

tarn’ 

pi 

dha 

pama 

mapa 

ga 

ga 

ma 

nam 
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4. 

pi 

dhani 

pama 

dhasa 

si 

sa 

sa 

Sfi 


ma 

da. 

ya 

ti 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

5. 

ri 

ri 

mi 

pama 

riga , 

sa 

• dhi 

mi 


Pri 

y« 

mu 

di 

ti 

zna 

dhu 

ra 

6. 

pi 

pa 

.. padha 

.padha 

pa 

pa 

pi 

pa 


ma 

dhu 

ma 

da 

pa 

ra 

va 

in 

7. 

ma 

mi 

pa 

dhasa 

riga 

sa 

dhani 

pama 


hr 

da 

yi 

— 

bhr 

— 

£am 

— 

8. 

pi 

dhi 

pa 

dhapa 

ma 

ma 

mi 

mi 


ta 

— 

— 

— 

nvl 

— 

— 



Riga Bhinna Pancamd 1 

It is bom of Madhyamd and PaiicamI Jails; Dha is both graha 
and amia; pa is nyasa; MQrchand is Pauravl; kakali nifdda is 
infrequently:used; Killinitha states iuddha n/fdda *is also used fii 
lira sthdna in vindication of the Madliyama Grama principle. This 
is not clean SiiphabhOpala says simply that bbth kakali and 
iuddha Hildas are sparingly used. Prasannddi is the alatjikara: 
Saftcari is the varya. Favourite of-Vi$uu or § a ni; BHayanaka and 
Blbhaisa are the rasas depicted; summer is its season; time is first 
prahara in the morning. Kallinatha also states that VaratT is its 
jaitaka or father. 

Analysis of this rdga brings forth the following: 

Janaka Jatis are the same for Suddha-, M&lava - and Bhinna Pan- 

coma, i.e., Madhyamd and Pa tic ami Jatis; but the rasas are all 

different. 

Due to the change of graha and amia svaras and the alpatra of 
other svaras, the mood and form of the ragas undergo consider¬ 
able changes. 

dha pa dha mi ni dha pi nf dha ma ga ma pa pi pa ma ma ga 
pa ma ma ga sa ma ga ri ri ri mi dhi pi dha mi ni dha dha pa 
dha ni (Dhaivaia) dhi dha ma dhi & (?adj,P si ma ri ga si si ga 
ga si ma ni ni (Dhalvata) dhi ni dha pa dha dbi ma dha mi ga 
mi pi pi 

(Dhalvata $a4ja), sa ga ri (Rfabha) ma ni dha pa pa dha pa ni 
(Dhaivata) dha dha pa dha ni pa dha ma pa-ri ga ri ni dha dha oa 
•S.1L, Adyar edn.. vpl. II. pp. 73-73. ' 
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ma gS ma pa (Pancama) (ri 5 a bba) rl ma dha ma ma ma dha ph 
(Dhaivata) dha pa pa ni dha ni ($adja) sa ma rl rl ni dha (Dhaivata) 
dha dha ma dha ma dha ma ma ga ma ma ma ga ni dha (Paaca~ 
ma) ni dha pa ma ga ma pa pa. 


1. 

dha 

'ma 

dhapa 

dha 

dha 

dhani 

dhapa 

ma 


vi 

ma 

la 

$a 

&i 

khaq 

— 

da 

2. 

dha 

sa 

ni 

dha 

pa 

nidha 

ma 

ma 


dha 

— 

— 

ri 

qa 

— 

— 

— 

3. 

ma 

ni 

ma 

dha 

dhapa 

dha 

dhapa 

ma 


ma 

ma 

ra 

ga 

qa 

na 

mi 

ta 

4. 

ni 

dha 

padha 

dhani 

dha 

dha 

dhi 

dha 


ma 

bha 

va 

bha 

yam 

— 

. — 

— 

5. 

ri 

ma 

dha 

ma 

ni 

ga 

mi 

id 


van 


de 

— 

tri 

lo 

— 

ka 

6. 

dha 

pani 

dha 

dha 

dha 

ma 

rt 

mfi 


na 

— 

tham 

— 

gan 

ga 

— 

— 

7. 

dha 

pama 

gari 

ma 

dhapa 

dha 

dhapa 

ma 

. 

sa 

ri 

— 

tsa 

li 

la 

• — 

— 

8. 

ni 

dha 

dhapa 

dhani 

dha 

ma 

pa 

pa 


dhau 

— 

ta 

ja 

lam 

_ — 

— 

— 


above moods in a dramatic performance. The peculiar phrasing of 
the above r&gas appears almost wantonly discordant* 

ga sa sa ni sa ni sa ga ma ga ga. pa ma ga sa sa ni sa ni sa sa 
ma ma ga ga ni dha ni sa nl dha pa ni ina pa ma. ga sa ni sa 
ni sa ga ma ga¬ 
ga ma ma ga ni ga ma pa pa pa ni ma ma pa ma pa pa pa ni 

ni ma dha ma ma dha ma ma ma ga ga ga ma mama ga ma 

(?a<jja) sa ni sa sa ga ga ma ga ma ma ma ga ga ri ga ni sa sa 
ni pa ni ni ma pa ma ga ma pa pa ga ma ma ga ni dha ni sa 
ma pa pa pa ma ma. ga sa ga ni ma sa sa sa ga ma dha pa 
dha ma ma ma dha ni pa ni ni ma ma pa ni ma ga (?adja) sa 
ni sa sa sa ma ga pa ga ma— 

or-ga ga rl rl sa ni sa pa ni sa ga ga (PaTtcama) sa ga ma ma 
ga pa dhs ni dhil ni pa ma ni dha ni sa pa ni ni dha ni dha 
pa pa ma ga ga ma sa sa sa ma ga ma dha ga ma ga gfi ga rl 
sa ni pa ni sa ga pa ma pa sa ga ga— 

magariri sa sa ni ni sa sa ga ga ga ma ma ga ga ma ma sa 

ga sa ga ga ma ma ga ma ni dha dha dha ni ma dha ma roa 
pa pa dha ni ni dha (. PaRcama ) pa ma ma pa ma ma ni dha 
si ma ma ma pi ma pa pa ma mi mi si sa sa sa sa ga ga. 
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Rdga GSndhara Pancama 1 

This is born of Gandhari and RaktagSndhSrJ J&tis: Ga is graha, 
ami a and nydsa; MQrchana is Hcriqaivd; Prasannamadhya is the 
alatpkara; sancdri is the varna; k&kall nljada is used; pleasing to 
Rdhu; Adbhuta and Hasya and Karund are the rasas. 

Although it is not mentioned by S.R., Ryabha is very weak; it 
has a few peculiar sahg'atis which make it come very close to the 
modern Rdga Pafadipa. For example Ga Ma Pa; Ga Ni, Pa 'Ni, 
Dha Pa but the phrases Dha Ma Dha Ni, Ma Ga Re Ga Ni are 
antagonistic to Pcfadipa. The phrase Ma Pa Dha Ni also occurs, 
and Re is omitted in the avaroha. What is' perplexing are the 
rasas that are attributed to the various ragas. Rasas like 1 BhayS- 
naka, Bibhatsa, H&sya, Adbhuta cannot be expressed through 
musical phrpses exclusively. 

One.explanation for the octaval jumps and unmelodious phrases 
in the above rdgas may be due to the requirement to create the 
Adyar edn., vol. II, pp. 89-91. 
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Rdga Bhinna KaUika 1 

This rdga is derived from Kaiiiki and Karmaravi Jdtis, Sadja is 
the graha, amia and apanydsa svaras; it is sampOrpa; it takes 
kdkali nifdda; expressive particularly in Mandra sthdna; vartja is 
sdncari; alarjikara is prasannddi: MQrchand is Sadjddf; raias -are 
Kira, Raudra and Adbhuta; sung in winter in the morning and is 
pleading to fliva. 

Although the description stales that it is sampOrya, in the dldpa 
and the composition there^is no such indication. The usual jumps 
Sa-Dha and Sa Ni are there -and several octaval leaps up and 
down. It may be due to the three rams—Vira, Raudra and Adbhuta 
that it is supposed to portray. Otherwise the entire phrasing is 
strikingly unmelodious. 

sa dha ma-dhi sa ni dha sa ni sa sa si rl tha dhi ma dhi si 
ni dha sa ni si sa sa ri sa mi dhi n! si dhi si ma pi mi pi 
pa— 

si sa dhi ma dha pa mi ri mi pa dhi mi dhi si si. si ii si 
ri-ri gi gi sa ri gi gi si ri si- sa mi dha pi pa si ri mi pa 
dhi si dha pi ma pa pi pi. 
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l S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II, pp. 37-39. 


Sangtta Ratn&kara 


14) 

Rdga GaudaKaUika 1 

Bora or tne Jdtis Kaiiiki and Sadja-Mudhyamd. Sadja is both 
graha and amia svaras; uses kdkailnljdda; paiicama is nydsa svara; 
Murchand is. Sadjddi; varita is drohi; clatpkdra is prasannddi; rasas 
expressed ate. KaruQd, Vira, Raudra and Adbhuta; sung in winter 
andi is pleasing to Siva; sung during mid-day 
, jn this, there is a contradiction which has to be reconciled. 
Kuiiikl Jdti belongs to Madhyama Grama whereas Sadjd-Madhyamd 
Jdti is from Sadja Grama, flow did the o|d scholars justify the 
application in Sadja Grdma as the futhcr of a rfiga assigned to 
h^adhyama, Grdma? 

Also how did they, justify a raga having two parent Jdtis, each 
froip.a different Grdma? In the days of MataUga and S.R., the two 
Grdmas were of paramount significance and specifically constituted 
to accommodate those Jdtis which had Re-Pa saipvdda. 

sa sa sa ga sa ni sa r! ma ga ga sa ma ma pa ma ni pa pa ga 
ma ga ri ri ga ma ma sa. ga sa sa ni sa ri ma ga pa ma pa ri 
fna pa dha ri ma pa dha ni ri ma pa dha sa ni sit sa. sa sa 
( ?ojd a ) sa sa sa sa sa sa sa sa ma ga sa ga sa ni sa sa. sa sa 
sa sa ga sa sa sa ma ga ma ri ga sa ga sa dha sa. pa dha pa 
ma pa ma pa pa. pa ma pa pa pa dha pa dha pa pa pa pa dha 
ri ri ri ma ri ma sa ri ma dha sa ni sa sa. sa sa ( Sadja) sa sa 
5 a sg sa sa sa sa sa ga sa ga sa ni sa sa. sa sa- sa sa ga sa sa 
ma ga ma ri ga sa ga sa dha sa pa dha pa mu pf» pa dha ma 
pa pa ga ma ga ga ma (Paiicama) pa pa ga ga ma ma ga ga 
ga ma ga. ni ni pa ni pa ga ma ga sa sa ni pa ni pa. ga mA ga 
pa ma ma ga ma ga ga ri ri ri ga ma ma (Sadja) sa sa sa sa 
sa sa sa sa sa ga sa dhasa ga dha sa rt ma ma pa ma pa pa— 
ni sa ni dha sa sa ri ma ri ga ma ma ma ga pa pa ni ga pa 
ma ga n pa ri ri ri ma ri ma sa ma ri'ma ri ga s§ ma pa dha 
sa ri ma pa ma pit pa ri me ri ma ri ma pa pa ri'ma pa ni ri 
ri ri ma sa pa dha sa sa—sa ri sa sa ma ri ga sa ga sa ni ni 
ni ni ni ni sa dha dha sa dha ma ma pa pa pa ga ga ga ni 
pa pa dha ni ga ga ga pa ga ma ga rt ri ri ga ma ma (Sadja) 
sa sa ni ni sa g5 ri ri ma ga ma sa ga ma pa pa ni dha ni 
ga ma ga dha dha ma ri sa ga sa ga sa ni dha sa dha sari 


'S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II. pp. 43-46. 
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m3 pa ma pa pa pa ma dha ma rima rf sa dha sS rl ri ma 
ma ma ma ga sa dha dha sa sa ma ma pa pa ma ma p3 pa 
pa pa ga ga ma ma pa pa pa— 
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CHAPTER « 

A Brief Survey of Western Musical Aesthetics 
and Detailed Descriptions, Discussion of Indian 
Musical Aesthetics and its Practical Variations 

T O have a fuller comprehension and evaluation of Indian 
musical aesthetics, it will be useful to have an idea of aesthetics, 
and the aesthetic attitude of the western scholars and thinkers as 
well. This would enable a better synoptic understanding of aesthetics 
and the aesthetic attitude, according to .Indian acsthcticians. There¬ 
fore, we shall briefly survey the aesthetic attitudes os expounded by 
some of the thinkers of the West and India before delineating 
on Indian musical aesthetics and its practical variations. 

Fundamentally, there arc certain similarities in the Indian and 
Western attitudes towards aesthetics. Both believe that there are 
two basic principles for aesthetic beauty—{0 structural perfection 
and (ii) emotional expression. Art has the above two but craft 
has only the former. Craft may have beauty but no emotional 
expression. As examples a tabic, a. beautifully engraved door, a 
beautifully decorated carthcrn jar, filigree work, printing, textile 
designing, ceramics, glass ware, cutlery etc., arc highly evolved 
crafts and handicrafts, requiring great skill but they arc devoid of 
any emotional content. They may express beauty but they have 
their utility. Whereas art, whether it is music, painting or sculpture 
■ touches the heart; it has expressiveness and no essential utility. 

The other similarity in the two attitudes is that both believe that 
i aesthetics is antipathetic to the personal. There is sonic confusion 

!; between aesthetic and naturalistic expression, that is to say, 

l between a metaphysical, spiritual fact and a mechanical fact; bet- 

ween a concrete reality and an abstraction. For instarice, the blush 
which generally accompanies the feeling of shame, the pallor often 
jj due to fear, the grinding of the teeth proper to violent anger, the 

.1 shi ning of the eyes and certain movements of the mouth to mani- 

l fest cheerfulness are some examples of natural personal expression. 

J But there is an abyss between a man who is the prey of anger 

with all its natural manifestations and another man who expresses 
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it aesthetically; between the appearance* the cries and contortions 
of some one grieving at the loss of a dear one and the words or 
song with which the same individual portrays his suffering, at 
another time between the grimace of emotion and the gesture of 
the actor. 

In Indian aesthetica! parlance* the distinction described would 
constitute bhdva and rasa. In the state of bkdva, the personal is 
prominent whereas* in the state of rasa 9 the expression of expert* 
ence transcends personal limitations. 

Now art is said to create beauty. But what is beauty? There is 
divergence of views on this and many thinkers have attempted to 
arrive at a correct definition. Plato said* ‘beauty is that where on 
the earth, there are types trying to respond and correspond to the 
archetype of heaven’. That was his idea of beauty. Aristotle said, 
‘beauty is proportion, balance, harmony, unity*, Plotinus who 
followed Plato and Aristotle says, ‘beauty is, really speaking; trans¬ 
cendental The direction of life is from within outwards and it is 
an inspiration trying to give an expression outwards. Inspiration 
comes from that particular source which is called God; all beauty 
comes from Him** 1 So according to him, there is an apex of beauty 
trying to extend itself to the base of beauty. The apex is the divine 
source and the base is the earthly manifestation- Plotinus says 
that it is beauty that sleeps on the hills, that leaps in the charac¬ 
ter, that peeps through the flower and that appears in the smile 
on the quivering lips of the baby. So beauty is the fountain of 
manifestation itself, according to Plotinus, so that we find there 
aie three phases to that beauty; it is transcendental in source, 
subjective in human perception and objective in external manifes¬ 
tation- After him there have been many other thinkers like 
Benedetto Croce, the Italian philosopher and aesthetician and 
George Saniyana, the poet philosopher of the United States. 
Croce feels that art is inextricably integrated with intuition. And 
intuition is knowledge, free from concepts and simpler than the 
perception of the*real. He says that art is reality apprehended in 
all its ingenousness and immediacy in the vital impulse that is to 
say pure intuition. Art is 'expression* of 'impression*. Expression 
is the synthesis of the unity in variety and the 'indivisibility of the 

'Nag Memorial Lectures , 1984 by Prof- Thakur Jaideva Singh. Duoaras, 
(unpublished script). 


work of art’, whereas Saniyana seems to hove emphasised the 
physical, physiological and psychological aspects of beauty. He 
says there are three phases of beauty—the material phase that is 
to say, the materials of which beautiful things are constituted, 
second phase consists of the arrangements of the materials in 
, which there is a coalescence; and finally there is the subjective 

ph . ff * of the mind which tries to appreciate that beauiy. So we 
see that there is unanimity of concept of art as simply a creation 
of beauty, although the approaches to its understanding vary. So 
what then is art? Is beauty the aim of all art? What is art in itself? 
We have seen the definition by Croce. Herbert Read, the great 
p ai nter and critic of painting says, that 'art is really an embodiment 
of form and content in a harmonious whole- Form is the appear* 
ance, the shape, the pattern and the content is the idea that is 
represented in that form. Art is the beautiful fusion of form and 
content in a harmonius whole. Mrs. Susaue Longer improved upon 
this by introducing the word ‘expressiveness’. She says it is not 
merely an embodiment of form and content in a harmonious 
whole, it is an expressheness signifying appeal to the emotion of 
man. Rabindranath Tagore, the great poet seer believed that art is 
a vision wedded to form—the vision coming Horn a higher source. 

As an example let us take poetry. Poetry is not merely a gew¬ 
gaw dangled before idle fancy. It is not simply a sugary stanza, a 
lady-like prettiness, as Harrison puts it, but is as Shelly puts it— 
'poetry is truth’s brightest beam, heaven’s light on earth’. So that 
from the point of view of all great thinkers and literary figures, art 
onsists in bringing down a particular vision to the mind of man. 
It is not a mere appearance or a polish but a vision. 

For the‘experiencing* of the aesthetic beauty, there have been 
several thinkers in the West from Kant to Bullough'who have con¬ 
templated on this problem. Bullough says that the first requisite 
for aesthetic ‘experiencing’ is ‘distancing’: Distancing is a technical 
term indicating the psychological process which puts out of gear 
: < with, and distances us from, all practical interests, practical deeds 

, and practical aims of life. For the time being, wc forget the world 

around us; we are distanced from all our practical needs. That is 
the aesthetic attitude. It is, in fact, antipathetic to the personal or, 
'■ in other words, all other personal needs are put aside and we are 

'! ^absorbed in the appreciation of a particular song, a picture or a 

•! poem; So that the main element of the aesthetic attitude is univer- 

. I 
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salisation; impersonalization, that is to say, detachment from our 1 

practical needs. That is the first element of the aesthetic attitude. 

The second requisite is disinterestedness. Disinterestedness does not 
mean loss or lack of interest; on the contrary, there is a keen 
attention in the appreciation of art, be it music, painting, drama , 

or poetry. It only means absence of personal interest or loss of j 

interest in practical needs. So disinterestedness is the second ele¬ 
ment of the aesthetic attitude. A German thinker Litz brings out a 
new idea about this aesthetic altitude. It was in the eighteenth » 

century that he coined a word 'einfuniung' which means not simply 
feeling with but feeling into. The first French translation of that >. 

word appears as ‘empathy’. This was later adopted by English j 

also. Now Litz states that it is not only distancing , disinterestedness 
or universalization that constitute the main elements of the aesthe¬ 
tic attitude but it is ‘ einfuniung ’ that is to be completely identified 
with the art object, to be totally absorbed in it. 

In India, the exact equivalent to ‘ einfuniong ’ was in usage in 
Sanskrit about 2000 years ago known as tanmayata which means i, 

to identify yourself with the artiste or the art object, music, dance 
or drama. So we find that the aesthetic attitude has four important 
elements; namely distancing, disinterestedness, universalization and 
empathy. Now comes another issue namely what is the secret of 
appeal of an art object? How docs an art object appear so capti- ' 
vating, so charming? Here philosophers and thinkers have contri- , 

buted many important theories. The important theory is known as 
the ‘make-believe’ theory. ‘Make-believe’ implies conscious self- , 

deception. For instance there arc two kinds of play—one is the ' 

illusion play and the other non-illusion play. Playing hockey is a 
non-illusion play whereas playing with a dog is illusion play. • 

Similarly trying to sail a paper boat on the stream is another > 

example of illusion play. It is an illusion play because we know t 

fully we are playing a ^ctitious role. So in all art objects there is a 
kind of self-deception. We may not particularly believe it or dis¬ 
believe it but we are trying to play a role fully conscious of the j I 

fact that we are not that. That is the make-believe theory of art. jf 

The second theory of art is the organic theory. The organic theory ji 

of art maintains that the various components of the art object g 

namely form, rhythm, colour, sound, line, harmony are so organi- | 

cally fused into one another that one cannot separate the one from j| 

the other. That is to say any constituent of art does not appear for ,n 
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itself or in itself but as a contribution to the beauty of the whole. 
So the question whether the beauty of art consists in manner or 
matter, in what or how, is easily solved by this theory. The how 
and what cannot be separated. They are so beautifully fused into 
one according to the organic tffeory that though conceptually you 
may analyse it, perceptually you cannot separate it. This organic 
theory of art has helped art perception for quite a long period. 
But still another problem remains namely, whether we have the 
attitude of belief or disbelief when perceiving a portrayal of art- 
Coleridge steers clear of both the extremes of belief and disbelief. 
He says there is neither belief nor disbelief; there is suspension of 
belief in the appreciation of all art. This is very near the Indian 
concept of * c&rut&'f However, whether it is belief or disbelief, the 
point remains whether art has anything to do with life. Art is not 
a life situation as Laurence Binyon puts it. It is not an adjunct to 
existence; it is not a reduplication of the actual. What is it thcn7 
It is simply a recreation of life. As a matter of fact, a great French 
existentialist Marcel defines art in an entirely different way. He 
says ‘art is simply creative invocation of a presence’, creative 
because it is not simply a juxtaposition of elements but an organic 
fusion of elements; it is invocation because it calls up certain 
transcendental ideas into its structure and it is a presence because 
it is a felt influence. The Freudian pan-sexuality theory that the 
artiste and the spectator try to gratify certain unfulfilled desires, 
mainly sexual, by appreciating art, is. somewhat contrived and a 
little sex obsessed. His concept of the substitute satisfaction of 
desire in art-appreciation is absurd because substitute satisfaction 
is no satisfaction at all. 

There is yet another theory propounded by Tolstoy known as 
the emotional theory. According to him art consists simply in evoca¬ 
tion of feeling; which is inspired through emotion chiefly humani¬ 
tarian or religious. But here again his theory is incomplete because 
art is not entirely emotion; there is emotion, thought and vision. 

'CUfuta is from the Sanskrit root cara (T*), which means *to move*. The 
extended meaning of this is subjective apprehension of that which can be trans¬ 
lated into external reality just as in the ease of the Divine, namely subjective 
apprehension and objective creation. There are three kinds of beauty namely 
sensuous beauty, intellectual beauty and transcendental beauty. The last men* 
(toned takes place in the absolute consciousness. 
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In fact, after studying all these theories, the aesthetic attitude as 
propounded by Bullough seems most tenable. Art is neither a 
satisfaction of a personal desire nor simply an appreciation of an 
emotional expression. Art is an organic whole which leads the 
mind to appreciating it by a psychological distance-by putting 
aside all our practical needs. Art construction is not our practical 
need; it is lifting life to a different plane. It is neither the plane of 
the material world nor the plane of the mystic; it is intermediate 
between the two because our absorption in the captivating charm 
of a paiticular creation, is not "normal in life. It is rising above the 
life situation as the renowned French art critic Andrft Malraux 
puts it ‘les grand artistes nc sont pas les transcriptevrs du monde, 
ils cn sont rivaux’; that is, ‘the great artistes are not transcribers of 
reality, they arc its rivals*. They do not transcribe reality; they 
transcreatc reality. So the great Western thinkers today feel that 
art is a transcreation of life. 

Bharala also refers to two types. Lokaharml and ndfyadharml. . 

The former relates to the material world whereas the latter is that [ 

which raises life from the humdrum activity of the world to a 
different higher level. 

Now what is the attitude of the man who tries to appreciate art7 
Appreciation of art consists in contemplation, chewing the honeyed 
cud of emotion, thought and vision of the artist. What does that 
art represent? Is there a definite language of art? Language is a ; 

means of communication “definite ideas arc conveyed in definite 
words. Is there such a language in art? Take for instance painting; 
there is the colour, the line,, sense of proportion, spacing, light and 
shadow and so on. Docs the same colour mean the same thing to i 

everyone? Is it the same symbol in all cultures? White may repre¬ 
sent purity in one culture but something else in another culture, j 

similarly yellow or green. So then what is the language of art? The 
great thinker Mr. Richards in his pioneering work Meaning of 
Meanings says that art is an emotive language. It does not assert 
anything. It has no truth to claim; that is the business of philoso- . • 

phy or science. He says that is not the business of art or poetry. j * 

We appreciate a poem for what it is; not because of what it says. I 

T S. Eliot has praised Richards. But on one point, it is difficult to ; 

concur With Richard’s theory that it is the business of philosophy 
an d science to make statements on life, that art and poetry merely ' 

portray beauty in form and content and have nothing to do with 


life because they are an emotive language. But it is an indisputable 
fact that literature has given us numerous insights into the subtle 
nuances of life. Shakespeare, Dostoevsky, Tagore, Kalidasa are 
great, not only for expressing their ideas in a beautiful form, but 
also because of their vision of life. Therefore, art is not merely an 
emotive language; it is an organic fusion of idea and form. 

Another question which arises in this connection is whether art 
is representative or merely a kind of beautiful form. Docs it convey 
something beyond itself? A painting with its peculiar colours, lines, 
perspective, does it represent something beyond itself? Something 
outside its beautiful form? A poem surely represents something 
beyond its beautiful word structure and content. Most arts are 
iconic; they represent and reflect some aspect of life itself beyond 
its form. 

But music represents nothing beyond its form. It is simply 
an expression of feeling, of mood, of emotion. And it docs what 
other arts cannot do. Bharata in the 17th chapter of his Ndfya- 
idstra raises this question and justifies the need of song or music 
in the drama because music can express human emotion with such 
profundity which no word in any language can Indian music 
contains one exceptional feature known as kdku. This term in 
Sanskrit is untranslatable in any other language. It is derived from 
the Sanskrit root ‘kai’ which means laulyipatdpayoh that is flexi¬ 
bility of sound so as to bring out the emotion of the heart. So we 
find Richard’s theory that art is an emotive language can be valid 
only in respect of music. While all other arts are representative, 
iconic and heteronomous , music alone is autonomous. It says 
nothing beyond itself. What does it say? It is a direct expression of 
human feeling. This direct expression is there even in ordinary 
sound, as for example a dog expressing its affection to its master 
or when it encounters another rival dog. Or the peculiar intonation 
of a cow bellowing when it wants to feed its calf or when its calf 
is dead. By means of specific intonations, even animals express the 
feeling of their hearts. This is because of the use of kiiku even by 
them. In music, kdku is expressed at the highest level. Take for 
example a thumari , a light classical form, wherein the use of kdku 
is maximum. In this form, the enunciation of the words, with 
appropriate phrasing of the svaras, articulation employing adequate 
colourations of tone, are all essential to heighten the aesthetic 
effect. The words are few and the elaboration "depends to a great 
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extent on imagination of the musician and his sense of aesthetics. 
Take the well known composition in the Raga Khamaj— Kasey 
KahOn jl k{ batian’. ‘Kasey’ can be expressed in several ways con¬ 
noting helplessness separation, restlessness, annoyance (anger) 
through judicious stress on both the word and the svaras. The 
phrasing should be such as to manifest the different shades of 
meaning of the word. The meaning of the above line is ‘how shall 
I express the true feelings of my heart’. ‘Kasey* means how. So 
music expresses the poignancy of feeling which no word in any 
language can express Therefore, music is an autonomous art¬ 
nothing beyond itself; it is the language of the heart and the uni- 
veisal language of mankind. But it has its limitations; it cannot 
express idea; it tells no tale; it narrntes no event. But in so far as 
the direct expression of feeling is concerned, it is the greatest 
medium man has evolved. But contemporary aestheticians have 
probed deeper into areas of Ihe linguistic analytic and the existen¬ 
tial phenomenological approaches and have distinguished them as 
the former dealing, mainly with aesthetic discourse and the latter, 
attention not only to the details but an appraisal of the determi¬ 
nate quality and dynamics of our experience of art. 

In the linguistic analytic approach, Frege, Russell, Moore and 
Wittgenstein make fiec use of the major emphases of the analytic 
approach to philosophy. 

(a) The examination of the many ways in which language is used 
to avoid confusion as is done in philosophy. 

(b) The fallacy regarding a syntactically correct sentence as 
being necessarily a meaningful one. 

(c) The common ‘craving for generality’ which impels us to make 
big, sweeping remarks in utter disregard of individual differences. 

(d) Resorting to misleading analogies ignoring features which 
distinguish things. 

l.The analytic approach in examining the use of langiing * 
suggests that ‘an inspection of linguistic foundations... (aesthetics) 
is long overdue*. 1 

The following specimen would elucidate the above statement:. 

“The music of Lourie is an ontological music; in the Kierkegaar- 


*W. Ellon ed., Aesthetics ahd Language*, Oxford, 1970, p. 3. 


dian style, one would also say ‘existential’. It is born in the singular 
roots of being, the nearest possible juncture of soul and spirit.” 1 

While being syntactically correct, the above writing is, to the 
say the least, unedifying, especially when it is referring to the rich 
and significant material namely music and seeking to illuminate it. 

2. As regards the reaction of analytic philosophy to individual 
views and theories. Prof. Niharranjan Ray says that ‘aestheticians 
of the traditional kind often speak of the rhythm of both painting 
and music in one breath.’* Rhythm in music is a matter of beats 
which are evidently absent in painting. Hence rythm in one art is 
distinctly different from that in the other. Therefore, it is indeed 
necessary to expose sweeping generalisation and misleading 
analogies brought about by individual differences. Aestheticians 
say that all good works of art ‘develop a theme*. Now 

‘We know what this means in music, we may (also) feel that 
we can make some sense of the phrase in criticising litera¬ 
ture ... but how could we possibly apply this... to sculpture?'* 

O.K. Bouwsma quotes Wordsworth’s definition of poetry as ‘the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings’. He says in this sense 
of pressing-out, it makes no sense to ask what a poem expresses. 4 
Similarly it is a misleading analogy when some aestheticians say 
that music expresses sadness in the way language expresses ideas. 
This is untenable because like poetry music is sad, it cannot express 
sadness. 

Gilbert Ryle, in his essay on ‘Feelings’ distinguishes seven diffe¬ 
rent uses of the verb ‘to feel*. But the acslhetician freely identifies 
feeling with mere designable emotion. In the actual making of art, 
bn the other hand, the truth may simply be' that the artist feels, 
‘thoroughly interested in his job’. 6 The feeling of absorption is 
perhaps the only feeling present in every case or creation. 

i 

*W. Ellon ed. Aesthetics and Language. Oxford, 1970. p. 2. 

*cf. N.R. Ray, An Approach to Indian Art, Chandigarh. ’ 

^ T.A. Passmore. ‘The Dreariness of Aesthetics’ in Aesthetics and Language, 

Oxford, 1970, p. 54. 

'O.K. Bouwsma,‘The Expression Theory of Arl’ in Aesthetics and Language, 
op. cit., p. 98. 

, *G. Rylo’s 'Feelings’ in Aesthetics and Languages, op. eh., p. 72. 
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A. Isenbcrg points out that an important ‘function of criticism 
is to bring about communication at the level of the senses that is, 
to induce a sameness of vision, of experienced content.* 1 

Phenomenology has three key concepts namely intentionaflty, 
constitution and performance which are relevant to aesthetical 
views, and sometimes as a challenge to them. 

Intentknality is quite different from intention. An intention is a 
plan. It is fixed in the sense that one is supposed to carry it out 
without changing it constantly. Also it is an aiming at some future 
achievement. Intentionaiity on the contrary, is immediately involved 
in every moment of the mind and heart as much in just being 
silent as in perceiving a present object. Intentknality therefore is a 
constantly changing phenomenon. 

Translating this to Indian music, intentionaiity implies the spon¬ 
taneous improvisation or creativity of the musician, when delineat¬ 
ing, say, on the RSga BihSg. An imaginative musician does not 
faithfully follow a pre-set plan of the rdga. He may have a broad 
based framework but what actually happens is be is lost in the 
details of the moment and bis creation proceeds not as the musi¬ 
cian’s working out of an original plan but as a response to what 
the detail being made at the moment suggests or demands. 

Thus the emphasis phenomenology puts on intentionaiity subs¬ 
tantiates the important aesthetical view that a work of art is an 
‘emergent’—or the appearance of something which was not quite 
pre-planned. This also elucidates the varied styles in Indian music 
of different masters. This seizing of'individual character may be 
said to be intuition. H. Bratu and I. Marculescu in their essay 
‘Aesthetics and Phenomenology’ trenchantly support the inextrica- 
bility of intuition in any creative movement by stating that ‘it 
would be an abandonment of phenomenological axiology to give 
up intuition in aesthetic perception*. 1 

Now we come to constitution , the second concept of phenomeno¬ 
logy, (fere the term constitution does not connote the act of 
physical establishment as constituting a society or preparing a 
constitution for a country-but an interpretative reading, a constru¬ 
ing, a making out, an experiencing as. Constitution, thus uader- 

*A. Iseabung, ‘Critical Communication* In Aesthetics and Language, op. cit., 
p 137-38. 

, *Ifte Journal of Aesthetics and'Art Criticism. Spring 197%, p. 33S. 
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stood, is said to go along with ‘reduction* which, according to 
Edmund Husserl, the German philosopher, means stripping the 
object of ail its relations and properties that make it significant in 
life. This would be clear through the following illustration. Take 
for instance the RSga Sri. The singer after singing the tonic Sa 
for sometime takes the komal abha and again descends on it 
through a graceful glide {mint}) from paScama. The intoning of 
that ffabha may cause an experience of devotion or supplication 
in the trained connoisseur. But the singer who is actively engaged 
in the art of creation does not contemplate the note or its combina¬ 
tions with other notes in these ‘cause-effect’ ways although he is 
quite particular and conscious of the importance' of the precision 
of intonation. It is possible that he invests it with a devotional 
fervour or simply takes it in all its purity. This is quite different 
from aiming at making the listener experience these effects. This is 
what is meant by constitution and reduction. 

The third concept of phenomenology is performance. The term 
performance is very specifically used here and can be taken to be 
synonymous with production, in place of creation. Whereas crea¬ 
tion can be taken in a merely ideal sense as creative ideas, (Croce 
has identified creation with mere experience!—performance clearly 
suggests some overt doing, some actual manipulation of materials. 
Another protest could be that whereas the word ‘creation’ duly 
conveys the requisite sense that the making of art is necessarily the 
emergence of something new, the word performance is not thus 
suggestive at all. To this the answer is that performance is here 
to be taken along with intentionalily, constitution and reduc¬ 
tion. The last three concepts if taken as one, convey the sense that 
the material used is stripped of its everyday significance and is 
treated quite freely by the artist in his own individual way. This 
would clarify the preference for performance in place of creation. 

Pcrf nuance is a making, a doing, an artistic production. From 
the view point of everyday talk the word is eminently applicable 
to the performing arts. But phenomenology uses it to describe all 
artistic making, and regarded as making or production, the word 
once provides for the element of actual physical manipulation of 
some given material in art creation, which falone could perhaps 
be said to be common to all cases of mailing art. What is however 
.distinctive of the phenomenological approach here is that even art 
contemplation Is regarded as performance. And this would hardly 
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6eem odd in the context of music where the listener is a rasika, an 
eligible contemplator with a truly trained sensibility and an imagi¬ 
nation powerful enough to hbld on simultaneously to quite distinct 
strands, such as a wayw ird movement of a rhythmic pattern, and 
also, if but subconsciously to the even flow of the rhythmic cycle. 
In any case, the onlooker (or the reader) does not simply passively 
watch or receive what the performance has to deliver. He makes a 
collaborative effort, ’collaborative* because he is throughout help¬ 
ed and guided by the work in arriving at his own reading of the 
work art, a ’secondary noema*. This reconstitution too is done not 
strictly according to a prefixed plan, but under the stress of what¬ 
ever appears immediately striking in the object, partly because of 
the specific training and orientation ’ of the onlooker. Here too, 
namely in the aesthetic attitude, iutentionality, as against the mere 
intention to find this or that meaning, plays a vital part. 

It should now be clear that establishing intentlonality and cons- 
tltutlon on the part of both the artist and his audience, phenome¬ 
nology is able to provide for a subjective-objective * continuum. 
From this it naturally follows that the criteria too for distinguish¬ 
ing art from pseudo art should be such as do not relate merely to 
the objective or the subjective side. Thus, .criteria like perspicuity 
and poignancy are preferable to mere shapeliness or disinterested 
delight. Perspicuity and poignancy seem to point to a two-way 
intentionality, coming from contemplating subject and artistic 
object at the same time, in a continual process of mutual verifi¬ 
cation. 1 

It may be added that an analytic approach is by no means alien 
to the spirit of our music. In ancient India, not only were some of 
our basic musical terms defined in what may be called a not merely 
generally philosophical, but metaphysical manner* and not only 
was the supreme aim of music frankly regarded as the emancipa- 


‘J.N- Findlay, ‘The Perspicuous and the Poignant in Aesthetics*, edited by H. 

Osborne. ’ _ . . , 

•For example the terms svara and rasa have been denned respectively as: 

wet Taptfa «to[fvr?tn and 

..... tuprwrc mjtoc; 
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2L lndividU fr b ut. what is our musical texts them¬ 
selves show a remarkable flair for analysis and classification, so 
that our concern with music could be said to have been ’philoso¬ 
phical even in the current sense of the word. 

A little elucidation of the Sanskrit verse on rasdnubhuti will help 
to understand the Indian view points on aesthetics. The great 
Indian aesthelician Vtfvanatha in his Sdhityadarpana (II, 2 3) 
ad 1450 defines rasdnub!,dti-(acsihetic experience) as follows: ’ 

Akhandasvnprnka&lnanda cinmayab; vcdiiiitarasparSaSQnyab; 
brahmasvadasahodarah; lokoUaracamatkara pranalj. 

The first phrase can be split up into four parts— akhamja, svapra - 
kdia, dnandu and cinmaya. dkhaijtja is a total integrated and indi¬ 
visible experience, not an arithmetical sum of the various elements 
of experience, in tlie words of modern psychology, it is a gestalt 
svaprakdsa means self-luminous, it shines by its own light, it does 
not require any extraneous agency. A manta is bliss, ecstasy and 
cinmaya is spiritual experience. 

Vcduntarasparsaiunyah in ordinary experience there is always 
the distinction between the knower and the known. For instance, 
when I say that 1 saw an aeroplane, the separation of subject and* 
object is very clear. Bui in aesthetic experience, the consciousness 
of the knowledge as distinct from the known, and vice-versa, 
vanishes. It is an intuitive experience without any mediation Hence 
it is also called an immed-at, experience. There is only a pervasive 
consciousness of spirima] ecstasy which swallows up the distinction 
of the knower and the known. 

Brahmasvadasahodarah refers to that which is akin to the reali¬ 
sation of Brahman, or the self. In the previous aspect we saw that 
aesthetic experience was intuitive and immediate, such an experi¬ 
ence is obviously not possible in our normal life, were the separa- 
tion of the identities of the knower and the known are inevitable It 


4)»iwresr iiTO: tTfirerfaPreiR*: v ... „ 

tr nW „ ' -Yojnavaikyasmrtl 

— Sarrtgadcva. R,S.. Adyaredn. vol., I, p. jg. 
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is only at the metaphysical and spiritual level that the fusion of the 
knower and the known is possible. This fusion can take place in 
the experience of rasa, which has consequently been linked, to 
brahmananda of the beatitude of the realisation of the self. It is 
compared to brahmananda, also because the realisation of ecstasy 
comes after the transcendence of the limitations of egocentric 
impulses, where all consciousness of duality has been obliterated. 

But it is only brahmananda sahodara i.e., akin to brahmananda. 
Brahm&nanda itself is pure spiritual bliss (cidananda) while the bliss 
of aesthetic experience has its human associations like rati. 

Lokottaracamatkarapruijah is lokottara or transcendental, super* 
mundane; camatkura means in this context a flash of delightAii 
wonder. In other words, aesthetic experience is transcendental 
and above mundane experience. ViSvanStha says that this can be 
enjoyed only ‘as one’s being, as an intrinsic, indivisible aspect of 
one’s self’ ( svakaravadahhinnatvena ). He says that this can be 
relished only by those who arc deeply sensitive to beauty. Not all 
are capable of this experience. 

Having traced the aesthetic attitudes and values of both the 
Western and Indian thinkers, we shall now discuss in detail the 
practical variations in Indian musical aesthetics as described in the 
Sangita Ratnakara. The bewildering complexities, the staggering 
subtleties, profundity and numcrosity of the practical variations in 
Indian musical aesthetics boggles the imagination especially when 
one realises that they were devised and in vogue in the 13th cent. 
ai>, when the West had not even perhaps imagined anything like 
aesthetics in music. That is one of the reasons for the brief survey 
of both West and Indian aesthetics. In fact, when one studies the 
above text, and finds the clarity, perspicacity and depth of compre¬ 
hension of the Indian aestheticians of the period, it seems that the 
contemporary level of aesthetics in Indian music is of a much 
lower standard. The amazingly high level of knowledge that a 
vocal musician was expected to attain in various fields like voice 
culture, languages, dance, theatre, and instruments is too tall an 
order for the modern classical musician. Apart from these, the 
requirement to be conversant with all the intricate melodic vari¬ 
ations like Sihayas, gamakas, kakus implied that the musician must 
perforce be also a first rate scholar in Sanskrit Those were days 
of leisure, peace and plenty compared with the present state of 
burry, restlessness and poverty. It would therefore be a revelation 


“™rssr ND 

Indian mus^foj^asetheric d ‘!. CUSS f he prac,ical devices used in 
The two main ingredients ** in **• ,ex,s - 

(a) good composition, 

(b) correct singing and rendering of composition. 

Therefore, we shall discuss in chronological order 

(i> aetata, of an excellent composer (ma m a ra Um . 
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composer or singer had to be adequately qualified in other allied 
branches of fine arts, such as poetics, dance, instrumental music, 
phonetics, morphology, semantics, etc. 

The description of a v&ggeyakara has been given by SdrAgadeva 
in great detail. When one sees the attributes that are necessary for 
being adjudged as a top-ranking composer, it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to realise that hardly any of our modern composers would 
measure up to the required standard of £arhgadeva’s period. 

The word v&ggeyakara is a compound one consisting of 'vdk' 
and * geya i\ Tat’ means speech, here it is used in the sense of 
words or literary text of the composition. 'Geya' is the musical or 
singing part of the rrora-structurc of the composition. 'K&ra' is 
the suffix denoting the doer. This term is specifically used for 
vocal music as instrumental music docs not have either words or 
singing. The text of the composition is denoted by a technical 
term called 'mdtu' and the sroro-structuro by the term * diidtu \ 

The qualifications needed for a top-ranking composer are as 
follows:' 

1. He must have a sound knowledge of grammar. 

2. He must have an extensive vocabulary. 

3. He must be an expert on the various metres (chanda). 

4. He must be a master of alatjikdra (figure of speech). 

5. He should be fully conversant with all the varieties of rasa 
and bhdva (aesthetics). 

6. He should be a linguist, i.c., he should have a sound know¬ 
ledge of several languages. 

7. He should have a comprehensive idea of vocal and instru- 
. mental music and dance. 

8. He should possess a scintillating voice and robust health. 

9. He should possess sound knowledge of laya and tala. 

10. He should possess sound knowledge of kdla, i.e., silent and 
sounding movement of the hands to indicate tala . 

11. He should have a deep knowledge of the appropriate use of 
all the varieties of kdku. 

12. He should be a creative genius. 

13. He should be a fine musician. 

14. He should have a thorough knowledge of Deii rdgas. 

l S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II. pp. 149-11. 
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15. He should be free from anger and hatred. 

16. He should be an original composer. The term used is anuc- 
entffa which means not the leavings of others. 

17. He must be characterised by interest. 

18. There must be newness in his compositions. 

19. He should an expert on prabandhas. 

20. He should be capable of creating composition in fast tempo. 

21. He should have knowledge of all^thrce registers. 

22. He should have knowledge otdlapti. 

23. He should be capable of great concentration. 

The drawbacks of a mediocre composer (madhyama varga) are 
as follows: • 

(1) Lack of balance between mdtu and dhdlu. 

(2) Inadequate knowledge of prabandha. 

(3) Lack of poetic quality in composition. 

Drawbacks of a Poor Composer (Adhama Varga) 

1. Poor quality of mdtu and dhdtu. 

2. Poor imitator i.e., one who bodily takes the tunes of others 
and only changes the words. He is considered worse than 
the poorest of composers. 

Gandharvas were those: 

(a) ^ho could » wilh their music please both the Gods as well as 

(b) There were adepts in the manipulation of svara, tala and 
texts. 

(c) They were singers of Mdrgt SangUa. But in the time of 

one wh ° sine b ° ih 

ed Dt rlf mgUa had hf 0 ” 16 s° P op u Iar that it could not be ignor¬ 
ed. This was one of the major developments in the evolution of 
our music because the emergence of Deil Saitgita into prominence 
meant the gradual melting of the rigidity of conformUy to compo 
sitional limitations. This was the beginning of the impetusTfm- 
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provisation which later culminated in the advent of the khydl and 
the fade out of the dhruvapada. 

Qualities of a First Rate Vocalist 1 

1. Hisiriusic should be pleasant — hfdya. 

2. His voice should also be pleasant -SSrfra. 

3. Thorqughmastery over graha and ny&sa. 

4. Mastery of all the four ahgas — rigihga , bhdfdnga, krly&hga 
and upditga. 

5. He should be an expert on p^abandhas. 

6. He should be a master of alapti. ... 

7. He should possess a three register range in bis voice, and be 
capable of using all the gantakas in them. 

8. Complete voice control. 

9. Good stamina. 

10. Complete knowledge of Suddha, ChdyiUaga and Saijikirpa 
r&gas. 

11. He should be a specialist in the use of k&kus. 

12. He should have a deep knowledge of r&ga and t&la. 

13. He should be capable of moving freely over the various 
sthayas. 

14. He should be pragmatic in his approach. 

15. He should be pleasant in his manners. 

16. He should possess good memory. 

17. He should be an expert on ‘nirjavana sthdya'. 

18. He should have the capacity to captivate the hearts of lis¬ 
teners. 

19. He should be an expert in the expression of a r&ga. 

•20. He should be fully conversant with his tradition- 

Five Kinds of Performer? 

1. One who has had excellent training and can also train well. 
He was called iikfdkdra. He was both an excellent performer and 
a teacher. 

2. The next one was called anuk&ra Le., one who did not have 

# 

Adyar edit., voL II, pp. 153-55. 

•Ibid., p. |59. 
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the originality of style and lacked the sound training of the sikfa- 
k&ra but imitated others without fully comprehending their styles. 
He was a good imitator. 

3. The third was called rasika. One who was capable of pro¬ 
ducing aesthetic rapture. Here the obvious reference is to those 
musicians who regard emotional expression and aesthetic depth as 
superior to grammatical correctness, and other structural perfec¬ 
tions. We have today examples of musician, whose music, albeit 
very correct and complete in all aspects of raga and t&la , is yet 
bereft of aesthetic i.e., rasa arid bh&va. 

4. The fourth variety is called ratijoka i.e., one who delights the 
audience. He is pleasant to the ears but without much depth. 

5. The fifth is one whose music has plenty of emotional expres¬ 
sion. He is called atiSay&dh&na which means excellence of impres¬ 
sion. 

Faults of Singers 1 

A total of twenty-five faults has been enumerated. They are 
not only exhaustive but very interesting and describe quite typi¬ 
cally some of our present renowned musicians 

1. Sandafla— One who gnashes one’s teeth while singing. 

2. Uddltutfo— loud without proper sweetness. 

3. Sitkari— singer without proper intonation. 

4. Bhita— stagefright. 

5. Sahkita —diffident. 

6. Kampita —shaking or quivering voice. 

7. Karali— contortions of the face. 

8. Vikala—a singer who either overshoots or uAdershoots a 
note. 

9. K&ki— cawing like a crow-raucous. 

10. VitSla— out of tala. 

11. Karabba— craning the neck, like a camel. 

12. Udbhata —producing or simulating the sounds of a goat. 

13. Jhombaka— one while singing protrudes the various nerves 
of the neck, mouth and forehead. 

14. Tumbaki—one whose neck swells like a tumba. 

15. Vakri— one who twists one’s neck. 


*£./{., Adyar «dn., vol. II, pp. 156-59. 
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16. PrasarT— one who abnormally stretches one’s body. 

17. Nimilaka— one who closes one’s eyes while singing. 

lg. Virasa— without rasa. 

19. Apasvara—one who takes wrong notes. 

20. itvynkro—indistinct expression. 

21. Sthanabhratfa-oue who is unable to traverse all the regis¬ 
ters. 

22. Avyavasthita-one who shills wrongly from register to 
register. 

23. MHr aka —one who mixes the rdgas and hence incapable of 
singing a rdga purely. ‘ 

24. Anavadhdna —inattentive—one who is not conscious of the 
proper melodic arrangements. 

25. Sdnundsika— one in whose music, there is prominent nasality. 

GAMAKAS 

Now we shall take up the gamakas of Indian music. These 
could be termed as aesthetic graces but it is very succinctly defined 
in Sangtta Samayasdra} The definition in the Sangita Ratndkara 
is not very clear.* It merely states that the change in the svara is 
gamaka which is pleasing to the listener, whereas the definition 
of S.S. is very specific. It states that a gamaka takes place when 
the oscillation of a svara, starting from its own iruti, moves to 
take the support of another iruti of a neighbouring svara. This 
movement between the irutis of two svaras is significant because 
it correctly connotes the term gamaka which is from the Sanskrit 
root ‘gam’ which means to move. Gamaka literally means con¬ 
veyor, or one who guides. 

When the actual function of the gamaka as it operates in practi¬ 
cal mus ic is analysed, it becomes clear that it is a dynamic energy 
which moves between two svaras illuminating the intervals between 
them. It is because of this that gamaka is considered the soul of 
Indian music. It is like the incandescence to the lamp. Without it 
the svara will be like a lifeless body. It will be seen that the role 

‘Svairutistliunasarabhutam ch&y&m grutyantarftiray&m. Svaro yad gamayed 
file gatnakosouniupitafi. S.S., Trivandrum edn.. 1925, p. 6* 

‘Svarasya kampo gamakat? Srotrciitasukh&vabab. S.R., 1959, Adyar edn., 

vol. II, p. 169. 
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of gamaka in manifesting the essence of a rdga is very significant. 
For instance in elaborating rdgar like DarbdrI Kdnadd and Addnd, 
apart from the difference of the former being purvahgavddi and the 
latter uttardhgavddi and different aroha, the aesthetic distinction is 
in the gamaka of the gdndhdra, dhaivata and nifdda. Similarly the 
gamaka of the jfabha of Bhairava is different from that of Todl 
and Komala ftfabha Asaveri. The gdndhdra of Ndyaki Kanadd is 
different from that Sdhd, SQgharai, Kdfl Kanadd and other varieties 
of Kdnadd. The komal gdndhdra of Midft Maihdr is different from 
that of the gdndhdra of Kanadd. The komal gdndhdra of Midh-ki 
TodT, is again different from that of Kdnadd and Maihdr and also 
Multdnl, KdfT and BhalravT. These distinctions which are extre¬ 
mely subtle are possible only through the thorough understanding 
of the significance of the gamakas and the precise appropriate use 
of them. 

The total number of gamakas enumerated by Sarrigadeva is 
fifteen. They are llrlpa , sphurlta, kampita, Una, dndolita, vail, 
trlbhinna, kurula, dliala, utlasila, piavita, gumphita, mudrita, namila 
and miirila. 

In the S.S., Parivadcva has mentioned only seven varities of 
gamakas. They are sphurUa, kampi'a, lina, tiripa, dhata, dndolita 
and trlbhinna . 

Even in the definition and description of the gamakas by Sarfi- 
gadeva, although his use of rhythmic measures as basis for them, 
is indeed remarkable, the forms of the gamakas, are not very 
clear. To express the contours of the notes through lay a end tala 
units is unique indeed but the definitions suffer from lack of melo¬ 
dic precision. It seems that &arrigadcva has made druta the unit of 
measurement. 

Whereas Parivadeva has defined the gamakas from the stand¬ 
point of svara-structurc and therefore one gets, a better idea of 
them. 

Let us take first the gamakas defined by fsarAgadeva: 

1. Tiripa 

This is defined as a lovely quivering like a very slight stroke on 
damard lasting only a quarter of a quaver or druta, i.e., one-eighth 
of a mdtrd is known as tiripa. 1 
’Tasya bhedastu tiripab, S R„ Adyar edn., vot. II, p. 169.. 
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As already explained, the above definition is not easy to com* 
prehend because it has not been defined in terms of svaras . The 
quivering of a slight stroke on the darnarH is understand¬ 
able but in respect of the tiripa gamaka, the srara-pattern is not 
given. 

Whereas the definition of tiripa as given by ParSvadeva is as 
follows: 

When intervals quickly move round like a whirl this the conno¬ 
isseur of music knows as tiripa} 

Even here, the definition is not every explicit but the description 
that the gamaka moves like a whirl gives one the impression that 
the note-pattern of tiripa may be like this: 
ni sa re sa, sa re ga re, re ga ma ga, etc. 

2. Sphurita 

•The speed of sphurita is one-third of a quaver, i.e., one-sixth of 
a mStrd. 

Here again the gamaka is defined purely in terms of temporal 
units; hence its svarc-form is difficult to visualise. 

But in S.S., the definition is as follows: 

When intervals throb upwards at the speed of a semiquaver, 
i.e., one-fourth of a matra, the wise call this sphurita * 

From the above definition the shape of the gamaka will be in 
terms of svara-patterns like this: 

Ni sa re ga sa re ga ma, re ga ma pa, etc. 
where the time-until of these groups of notes would be one-fourth 
of a maud. It will be seen that the term gamaka has not been used 
in the sense of a shake of the note but in the sense of ornamenta¬ 
tion consisting of several notes but forming a fixed pattern. Tins 
is a very significant fact because at present gamaka generally deno¬ 
tes a heavy shake of the note. 

'Srutayo yatra vegena bhramanty&varta rOpavat, 

Tam&hustiripam niirnna gamakam gttavedinab- 

—S.S., Trivandrum edn., 192J, pp. 5,32 
‘ArohikramSto yatra sphuranti Srutayab kramSt, 

Anudrutavegena tamahub sphuritam budh&b* 

—Ibid., 1-449 
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3 Kampita 

£arfigadeva’s definition is as follows: 

The kampita gamaka lasts a semi-quaver, i.e., one-fourth of 
a mdtrd} 

Whereas the definition as given by Parivadeva is as follows: 

A shake of the note at twice the speed of a quaver (one- 
fourth of a matra ) is known a kampita .* 

Jsartgadeva by merely defining that kampita lasts a semi-quaver 
does not help in giving an idea of the pattern of ornamentation. 

Par£vadcva on the contrary, although using the temporal refe¬ 
rence gives a better idea of kampita could be. From his definition, 
it appears that kampita gamaka is a shake of a single note. For 
example, the shake of the gaitdlnira of Darbdri, Ndyakt or SQha 
Kanatja. It is usually of the speed of one-fourth of a matra provid¬ 
ed the tempo is slow. 

4. Una 

“The speed of a Una is that of a quaver, i.e., half a matra" 1 
says Sarfigadeva. 

Par&vadcva states when a note at the speed of a quaver softly 
melts into another neighbouring note, this is called Una} 

Again £arflgadeva’s definition is unintelligible but ParSvadeva’s 
difinition is clearer musically. For example the studied beautiful 
merging of ni$ada into ?acjja in the RSga Bihag or madhyama into 
padcama in the Raga Multani is a Una gamaka. This is very aes- 

'Drutfrdham&navegcna kampitam gamak-in vidub. S.R-. Adyar edn., vol. 
II, 169.91. 

'Svarakampo bbaved yatra drutadvigunavegatab, 

Kampito nima gamakab sa vijneyo mani$ibhib- 

—S.S., Trivandrum edn., 1925,1-3-51- 

'Llnastu drutavegena. S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II; 169.91. 

4 Orutamfinena maifoab svaro yatra villyate, 

Svar&ntarakramepalva sa bbavelltnasaqijuakab- 


-Ibid.. 
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thetic usage of a note and quite often used by musicians with a 
sense of beauty. It was once a characteristic gamaka of the Kirdnd 
Chardnd, but today it is used by others also. 

5. Andolita 

^arftgadeva’s definition is that andolita lasts one crotchet or one 
mdtrd} 

Parivadeva states, “When there is a rocking of the notes lasting 
one crotchet or mdtrd, this grape is spoken of as dndola by con¬ 
noisseurs of music.”* 

The latter definition indicates that the oscillation of the note 
under andolita is quite vigorous and for a much longer duration 
in comparison with the kampita gamaka. This is similar to the 
modem concept of the generic term gamaka. For instance, any 
note of a raga, namely, nifdda or dhaivata or madhyama of the 
Raga Yaman could continuously be shaken for a full one mdtrd to 
produce the dndolita. 

6. Vali: Sdrhgadeva's Definition 

Producing the chdyd of two or three notes from the svara- 
sthdna by deflecting the siring in a circling manner is known a 
vali? 

ParSvadeva does not mention this gamaka. 

For one thing, this gamaka was meant specially for the instru¬ 
ment, namely, the vind. This could be conceived as the oscillation 
ni-pa or sa-pa in Ndyaki or Suhd Kdnatfa. This could be as well 
produced by vocal musicians. 

7. Tribhinna 

Sarhgadeva’s definition is as follows: 

Tribhinna is a compact ornament running at one stroke 


>Ando!ito laghuvegatab. S.R.. Adyar edn., vol. II, 169-91. 

•Andolanam bhaved yatra svar&n&m laghumSnatab, 

Andolit&kbyam gamakam gitajftfistam pracakgate. 

—S.S., Trivandrum edn., 1925,1-5-54. 
* Valirvi vidhavakratvayuktavegava&id bhavet. S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II, 169.92. 
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through three notes without any pause. 1 

Parivadeva’s definition is as follows: 

A grace that touches three distinct points and amalgamates 
the qualities of all the three turning round the notes in a 
single flow is traditionally known as tribhinna .* 

Both the definitions indicate that this gamaka must be an instru¬ 
mental one. For one thing the human voice cannot phonate three 
distinct points simultaneously. Another interesting implication is 
that this must be the closest resemblance to the Westren triad- 
major or minor. It could also be three sounds distinct on three 
different strings. For example on the same string, it could be 
sa-ga-pa; rc-ma-dha; ga-pa-ni, etc. But if taken on three different 
strings, madhyama, §a<jja and paiicama strings it would be either 
pa-re-dha or dha-ga-ni. 

8. Kurula 

Definition of this gamaka is given only by £arrigadeva as follows: 

Kurula is like vali but performed softly with a contracted 
throat.* 

It is not quite clear why the throat should be contracted to pro¬ 
duce this gamaka, if it is similar to vali. It is the same ni-pa or 
sa-pa circular motion gamaka touching two or three notes in the 
course of the oscillation from ni to pa and backwards or sa to pa 
and backwards. 

9. Ahata 

According to Sarfigadeva, striking the next or neighbouring note 

‘Tribhinnastu tri;u $ihane$vavi£r&ntaghanasvarab. S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II, 
169.92. 

’Sthankatrayasamsparll tattatsthuna gugairyutab, 

Aviirfinta svaropetaltribhinnagamakab smftab- 

—S.S., Trivandrum edn., 1925; 1-5-55. 

'Kurulo valireva sejfld grant hilab kanlhya komalnb- S:R„ Adyar edn., vol. 
II, 159.93. 
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and coining back is known as dhata} 

This gamaka is quite commonly used even today. In fact, it is 
one of those gamakas which cannot be avoided. This occurs in 
singing most of the rdgas. It is a grace that is common to both 
vocal and instrumental music. For example pa—dhapa, dhapa, 
dhapa, ma—pama, pama, pama or ga—rega, rega, rega, ni—dhani, 
dhani, dhani, etc* 

Also this gamaka is as prevalent in both Hindustani and Kar- 
n&tak music. 

ParSvadevn defines this as follows: 

When a note beautifully manifests itself by delicately touch* 
ing the neighbouring with ascending order, it is called dhata* 

The definition of Parfvadeva is almost the same as of £arfiga- 
deva; the only difference is that the latter specifies the soft touch¬ 
ing of the neighbouring ought to be in the ascent, the note 
contacted should be higher than the original one. 

10. Ulldsita 

“This is produced by gliding over the intermediate notes, 0 * 
according to SarAgadeva. ParSvadeva has not mentioned this 
gamaka. 

This' gamaka is the same as the modern ghaslt and is very com¬ 
monly Used in Hind&stant music but hardly in Karnalak music. 
This is a fast glide usually in the descent but it could also be in 
the ascent. The Muslim musicians call it avarohi and arohl ghaslt. 

11. Plavila 

SarAgadcva’s definition is when the shake lasts three crotchets 
or three mdirdt which is one pluta, then it is called plavila.* 

•Svaramagriraamrhitya nivrtlaslvSIiato maiafe. S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II, 

159.93. 

•Svarab pravartate yatra saaiShatyagraham svaram. 

Arohikramatab so’yamSbatab pariklrtitab 

—S.S., Trivandrum edn., 1925,1-5-53 
*Ull&sitab *a tu prokto yab svaranultarottarfin. S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II. 

169.94. 

‘Karam&dgacbet pUvitastu pluiamln:na kampamm. S.R., Adyar edn.. vol. 
II, 169.94. 


f The definition is rather vague because the nature of the shake is 

| not specified, Whether it involves one or more notes or whether 

I it is a jump from one to another, is not clear. Pldvita is from the 

Sanskrit root plu which mbans to jump. So it appears to common- 
sense that this gamaka must be akin to the modem miyd. The 
*» only difficulty is this term mlncf j$ used now-a-days as a synonym 

for gamaka that it has lost all its specific connotation. Neverthe¬ 
less, pldvita indicates a sudden quick hopping from one note to 
j another. For example, sa-pa, re-dha, ga-sa or ni-ma, pa-re, ga-dha, 

etc. In this jump from note to note, there is no gliding over the 
| intermediate notes but one jumps from the starting notes to the 

i note to be taken. • 

12. Gumphita 

“It is a deep aspirate descending into the chest," 1 according to 
SarAgadcva. ParSvadeva does not mention this gamaka. 

This is an extremely difficult gamaka as the musician has to use 
a lot of energy in producing this aspirate. The srara thus produc¬ 
ed would be heavy and phonated from the chest, my guruji 
Tbakur Jaideva Singh says that the late Pt. Vi§iju Digambar 
Paluskar was a master of this gamaka. 

13. Mudriia 

SarAgadcva defines this as that gamaka when a note is produced 
with the mouth closed. 2 Mudriia is therefore commonly used in 
both HindOstanl and Karnataka music. 

14. Ndmita 

Namila is a grace in which the notes come down to a lower pitch 
as if bowing says SarAgadeva.* Musically this could be expressed 
in the phrase pa ni-pa, the glide from pa being swift tovni and 
pausing there and gliding gently and slowly in to pa thus stimulat¬ 
ing the act of bowing. 


'HrdayadgamahuAkfiragarbhito humphito bhavet. S.R., Adyar edn., vol. II. 

169.94. 

*Mukha mudraga sambhQta mudrito gamako matab. Ibid., 170.95. 
*Svar&Q&m oamaoldukto a&mitod bavaaivedlbhib. Ibid., 170.96. 
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15. Mlirtta 

As the word itself indicates, this gamaka is a mixture of one or 
more gamakas. 1 

Thus £§rhgadeva has described fifteen varieties of gamakas. But 
it is interesting to see that most of them are meant for vocal 
music. The only instrumental gtpces are tribhinna and vail. 

Of these fifteen gamakas some are used more in Hindustani and 
some in Karnataka music. For instance, ullasita, pldvita, Ifna, 
mudrita, dndolita are used more in Kamafak music. Ahata, kurula, 
ndmita are used equally in both the musics. 

Having studied the various gamakas, we shall now take up the 
sthdyas. They are translated differently by different scholars as 
melodic patterns, musical figures, etc., but I feel the best interpre¬ 
tation of the term in English is aesthetic phrases or idioms. These 
idioms helped a great deal in the aesthetic delineation of the rdga. 
They contributed towards a clear manifestation of the ethos of the 
rdgas and therefore were considered an essential and integral part 
of the musical rendition. The exhaustive and intricate detail into 
which the musicians and musicologists went into defining the 
varieties of sihdyas, would give an idea of the highly developed sense 
of aesthetics in music over five centuries ago. It was impossible for 
an illiterate or semi-literate person, as is very often the case today, 
at least, in Hindustani music, to be a singer or an instrumentalist 
The sthdyas are basically meant for vocal music and incidentally 
would illustrate the predominant importance of vocal music over 
instrumental music. Knowledge of Sanskrit was very necessary in 
those and the musician was fully conscious of the subtle nuances, 
graces, and other aesthetic manipulations that are possible in the 
elaboration of a rdga and he employed them with full knowledge 
of their scope and impact. 

The word sthdya is also used as thdya by some scholars. Jhdya 
may be result of popular usage of the word sthdya and hence a 
pointer as to the extent to which sthdya-s were in vogue in practi¬ 
cal music. Sthdyas are similar to gamakas, but more comprehen¬ 
sive. Generally when a note extends itself, it could be called a 
gamaka but a sthdya has other attributes. It is (i) sthdna, (ii) 

‘Btet&m miinoio miSmtasya syurbhQrayo bbidalj, 

Tej&m tu sth&yfiva$e$u vivftlfc samvidh&syate. 

—$Jt. Adyar edn., vol. II, 17Q.96, 
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gamaka, (iii) tdnaka, and (iv) mdna. Before wc discuss this, let us 
look at the historical development of sthdya as depicted in the 
various texts. 

S.R. is the first text that gives a detailed description of the 
sthdyas. S.S. of Parivadcva also gives a number of sthdyas but the 
significant point worthy of note is the colloqual names of several 
sthdyas that are mentioned in it This is almost a contemporary 
work of S.R., and the existence of colloquial names of the sthdyas 
is a clear indication that the sthdyas were very much in vogue and 
in practical use and in the knowledge of musicians in the 12th and 
13th centuries ad. 

1. Apart from the above, two works, the other works that deal 
with this topic in detail, reproducing the text of S.R., are S. 
Rdja, S.S} and S.S.a .* 

2. There are other texts that give partial treatment like Pugda- 
rlka ViUhala’s Sadrdgacandrodaya. It mentions only seven 
sthdyas. 

3. There arc texts which have omitted sthdyas completely but 
deal with gamakas either fully or partially. They are Nanya- 
deva’s Bharata Bhdfya, Ramamatya's Svaramclakaldnidhi, 
SubhaAkara’s Sangifa Ddmodara, SrlkaOlha’s Rasakaumudi, 
Pagdita Damodra Miira’s Sattgita Darpana, Ahobala’s Sangita 
Pdrijata and Srinivasa’s Rdgatatva Vibodha. 

4. Somanatha in his work Rdgavibodha deals partially with sthd¬ 
yas calling them vadanabhedas. In his fifth viveka (chapter), 
in his commentary on the 14th introductory verse, he states 
that although there are infinite number of varieties of tonal 
ornamentations possible on the viyd {yddana), he would be 
dealing with only twenty of them which are most popular in 
Deii Sangita. He calls them both gamakas and sthdyas. 

5. Pt. VeAkalamakhi, in his C.P.* has devoted the seventh praka - 
rfltffl consisting of seven verses 4 to f hdya and defines it as the 
shift of the sthdya-svara in a rdga, i.c. to substitute the sthdya - 
jvara for other notes of the rdga and therefore move out from 

> SangUa Sudha by Raghonfitha Bhupa. 

*Sansl ,a SSrOmrta of Tulajadhipa. 

•Cawrdmdt Prakatlka of Paodita Vedka|amakht. 

•Madras Music Academy edn. 
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the original sthaya-svara. It was a kind of MQrchand-bheda and 
distinct from dldpa. Ramfim&tya also mentions in his Rdga 
Prakaratja, verse 16, fhdya along with dldpa and prabandha. 

In Kirtanasdgaram, pt. II, P. Sambamurthy refers to fhdya as a 
very useful device for elaborating a rdga. He states that fhdyas 
were composed melodic figures not in tdla but used in the dldpana 
of a rdga with syllables like ta ra nom tom, etc. But this dldpa is 
improvised. It may be that the composed fhdyas were used in the 
improvised dldpana. 

An illustration of this is given by him from a MS from the Sara- 
sva'ti Mahal Library, Tanjavur. 1 He cites Rdga Nadandmakriyd . 
P. Sambamurthy also states that that is completely out of use 
today. 

We therefore find that— 

1. Apart from S.R .*no other work has treated sthdyas in a com¬ 
prehensive manner. 

2. That except for ParSvadeva, none else uses the Deii names for 
the sthdyas. 

3. That authors of the South only in the 15th cen. ad and later, 
have dealt with this topic, using the term fhdya and in the 

. sense of sthaya-svara which have been referred to by Pdriva- 
deva. under Anyardgakdku in his work S.S. 

4. The concept of sthdya is now completely out of vogue, both 
in the North and in the South. 

Now let us consider sthaya as it is defined in the texts and its 
scope in the musical rendering. 

In S.R-, sthdya is defined as ‘Ragasyavayvab sthayo vago 
gamaka ucyate* (H, III, 97), which means that sthdya is a compo¬ 
nent of a rdga. Premlata Sharma, in her paper cited earlier 
(p. 31), states that this definition refers to two implications of the 
term rdga, namely, its general sense of pleasing or charming (nrn/a- 
katva) and the technical sense of a specific melodic arrangement. 
She states that ‘‘this means that sthdya comprises an analysis of 
the elements of rah jakala in music and delineating of rdga.'* 

»*The Concept of Sthaya’ by Premlata Sharma, Indian Music Journal, 1966, 
p. 30. 
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Parivadcva’s definition of sthdya is more explicit and com¬ 
prehensive. 

Yo yata efilinah sthSyastam tathaiva niveSayet. 

Vicitrasya tu gitasya yataucityopavetanam. 

Sthftyi vidheya na tu saikarQpa bahuprakarairvikfta vibhati, 
VicitrarQpo’pi mayurakap|ho jagajjanaprltikaro yatha sab. 

-(S.S.s. 2, 32-33) 

F.vamuktasthaya£abdena kimabbidhlyate? 

OatyS gamakayogena ragenanyena kena va. 

Svarairvrttib svaravrttislhaya ityabhidhiyate. (34) 

SthSyfinam karapanyahuicatvari sthanatanake, 

Oamako manameyete?am lak«apfinyabhidadhmahe. (35) 

Tatra sthayyadivarpanamaSrah svaramap^alah, 
Sthanamilyucyatc tasminnuddharapamucyate. (36) 

... Tano (anama) ragipek$aya ... 

Sthanamilyucyatc tajjnaih svaro yo gamaka^rayah, 

... gamakah kampitadayah, 

Svadutvanugupa bhavanti (hi) yalhS iokc rasafi sat ca te, 
RagavyaktySnukulaka hi gamaka ragc’pi saricarinah, 
Tanmatraparimapameva sutaram mftnam vadantyadarat, 

SaAgitakarakarnadharapadavImadhaukaminab param. (37) 

In the above definition, the term svara-vftti is Very important. 
Vftti is a generic term in Sanskrit and has several shades of con¬ 
notation. For example, 

(a) Sabda-vjtti means the power of words in yielding meaning. 

(b) Ndfya-vftti is four styles of drama. 

(c) Anuprasa-vjtti of five kinds consisting of repetition of 
rhyming consonants or syllables. 

Ff/f/generally connotes action, operation, movement and a 
particular state. Therefore, svara-v[tti means a comprehensive 
rendering of svara, embracing all aspects of it. ParSvadeva men¬ 
tions four karaoas or kinds of operation of sthdya which have 
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already been referred to. They are: 

(i) Sthana —or basic 'svara-map<jala' of a raga which is diraya 
or base or substratum of the four vanjas. 

(ii) Tana—a svara or a group of svaras in a raga used with 
gamaka. But the term tdna here denotes a kind of dfdpa or parti¬ 
cular melodic patterns peculiar to various rdgas- While gamaka is 
a generic term for all varieties of shakes of svaras and specific 
patterns, tana as defined by Parivadeva is distinct from gamaka 
as the former relates to individual rdgas. 

(iii) Gamaka— varieties of gamakas like kampita, sphurita, dndo- 
lita, etc. 

(iv) Mdna—mdtraparima na or temporal regulation or measure¬ 
ment. 

Thus sthdya is distinct from gamakas as it takes all the above 
four ingredients in which gamaka also is included. 

Now wc shall take up the classification of sthayas. 

Classification of Sthayas 

S.R. has enumerated ninctysix varieties of sthayas and S.S. 
nearly ninety. But the names in the two texts are different 
in the latter, Parivadeva has used Deil names for a number of 
sthayas. 

S.R. has classified the sthayas as per their being prasiddha (well- 
known) and asatpkirna or distinct. He has .also given aprasiddha 
and sarpkirna sthayas, i.e., obscure and indistinct respectively. 

The classification of the sthayas given below analyses the basic 
elements comprising the different sthayas. For the definitions of 
the jf/wiya-varieties a separate glossary is given at the end which 
may be consulted. 

(i) Based on the order or sequence of svaras:- Seven varieties, i.e., 
iabda, svaralahghita, prerita, ulldsita, sthdyuka, cdli ’( bhaigiviiefa ), 
vakra. 

(ii) Comprising various analogies for the movement or arrange¬ 
ment of svaras: Twelve varieties, i.e., dh&la, sthapand, gati, kaqtfd- 
raqd, lulita, taranglta, pralambita, nihsrta, pratigrdhyolidslta, 
bhrdmita , ghapana, baddha. 

(iii) Based on the volume or intensity of tones: Ten varieties, 
viz., lavani, bhrta, upaiama, nirjavana, komala, s Qkf manta, prakp- 
tistltaiabda, kata, dkramaqa, ghanatva. 
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(iv) Relating to kampa or shake of notes: Five varieties, i.e., 
vahani and its varieties khuttd and utphulla, ghofa, vaha, dirgha- 
kampita, sthira. 

(v) Referring to svara (interval or characteristic) features of 
rdgas: Seven varieties, i.e., svarakdku, rdgakdku, anyardgakdku, 
amia, jivasvara, rdge$pa, apasvardbhdsa. 

(vi) Relation to sthdna ( mandra , madhya and tdra): Eleven varie¬ 
ties, i.e., tikfiw, svara, avaskitalita, tropita, sampravifpa, utpravifpa, 
trofitapraviffa, kfipta, sarphita, diptaprasanna and prasannamrdu. 

(vii) Referring to iaya or tempo: Four varieties, i.e., druta, sama, 
dlambavilambaka and piuta. 

(viii) Based on slackness ( iithilatd) or g&dhatb of musical render¬ 
ing: Eight varieties, i.e., gafiia, lalitagdtfha, iithila, laghu, guru, 
hrasva, Sithilagdijha and dirgha. 

(ix) Referring to the aesthetic appeal of svaras: Nine varieties, 
i.e., bhajana, ndda, chavi, ravita, karutjd, cok f a, snigdha, sukha and 
kalarava.. 

(x) Referring to musical instruments: Two varieties, i.e., vadya- 
iabda and yantraja. 

(xi) Referring to timbre: Two varieties, i.e.; kfetrakaku and 
yantrakdku. 

(xii) Miscellaneous: Twenty-four varieties, i.e., deiakaku, dhvani, 
avadhdna, apasthdna, vicitrd, gdtra, lalita, pras(t a , ucita, sudiSika, 
apekfita, akfaratjambara, prasftdkuHcita, vedadhvani, avaghafa, 
chdndasa, sukurdbhdsa , antara, asadhdrana, sadhdrana, nirddhdra, 
dufkardbhdsa, nikriti and miira. 

The above classification would give an idea as to the exhaustive 
analysis that was done of musical aesthetics on the practical side. 

Origin, Development and Decline of the Concept of Sthdya 

When we study the origin of sthdya, one feels that it has not 
sprung up all of a sudden in the I2th-13th cent, ad, but has evolv¬ 
ed from other aesthetic devices prevalent several centuries earlier. 
After all sthayas were aesthetic idioms calculated to bolster up the 
ethos of the raga and help manifest its characteristic features. 
Similarly in the time of Bharata, there were two musical devices, 
viz., alatpkdras and dhdtus— the former meant for vocalists and the 
latter for instruments especially the vipd. The former consisted of 
various svura-patterns and the latter, the technique of the plectrum 
(i mizrdb ), i.e., the technique of producing a particular through a 
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particular kind of stroke. Alarjxk&ra means ornamentation, embel¬ 
lishment and dhatu is from the Sanskrit root dh& which means *to 
hold together’ or the constituent factors that keep a thing in its 
integral form. This is dhatu in its generic sense. In the musical 
context, it means those factors that help sustain the integrity of 
the musical forms and the particular quality or peculiarity of the 
instrument (vfpd). 

Matahga also has dealt in detail with alatpk&ras. Now sth&yas 
appear definitely as evolutes of alaipk&ras. A few illustrations given 
below 'would elucidate this point. 

(i) The seven alatfik&ras of Bharata, classified under sth&yi varpa 
( prasanitBdi, prasannanta, prasann&dyanta, etc.) could be the basis 
of the sth&yas under category (vi) mentioned above, if they are 
taken to stand for the rendering in the three sthanas—mandra, 
madhya and tdra or category (ill) above, if the above alatfik&ras 
are taken to mean volume and intensity of tone, as has been done 
by some scholars. 

(ii) Bharata’s alarpkara * bindu ’ is identical with sth&ya troflta. 

(iii) The sthaya ‘svaralatighita ’ refers to the lahghana of notes. 
Several of Bharata’s alatfikdras are formed through lahghana or 
omission of notes. For example, parivartaka, niSkofita, Svartaka, 
sampraddna, hasita, etc. 

(iv) The karanas and dh&tus mentioned for instrumental music 
(rfpd-playing) by Bharata, are broadly based on (a) laghu-guru 
strokes, (b) intensity of the various notes depending on the force 
of the strokes, and (c) scheme of mandra-t&ra. All these three 
features are found fully represented in the sth&yas classified above. 
Also six out df the ten varieties of bahirgUa or Stifkavadya (purely 
instrumental music) specify different combinations of laghu-guru 
in a tala. Sth&yas under categories (vii) and (viii) above contain 
this feature. 

■ (v) The evolution of the sth&yas based on Sithilata and g&dhatd 
could be traced to the gills of Bharata, i.e., m&gadhi, ardhamS- 
gadhl, pfthula and sambhivita which were in turn based on the 
permutations of short and long syllables. 

(vi) The qualities of the human voice (kapfhagupa) referred to 
by Bharata have their parallels in the sth&yas relating to srdgdhatd, 
ghanatva and n&da etc. 

(vii) The kamplta alatfikara could also be said to be the basis of 
gamaka as were kampa, gamaka and some other sth&yas. 
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The above illustrations would make it clear that the sth&ya 
evolved through the thorough understanding and critical analysis 
of the various ingredients that contributed to variety of tonality 
in musical rendition. For example, gamaka which evolved out of 
kamapa -meaning {shake or tremor, developed independently with 
fifteen varieties and also contributed in the formation of sth&ya 
varieties. 

S.R. treats sth&ya and its concept in a fully developed form. It 
does not gibtheve istory or evolution of this concept but stran¬ 
gely, this very highly developed aesthetics concept is not to be 
found in any of the texts after S.R., thereby giving the impression 
that the use of $ thuya in practical music, must have gone out of 
vogue completely. Such of those texts of post S.R. period, which 
deal with sth&ya, seem to have done so, only to maintain the con¬ 
tinuity of the £astraic tradition and not as useful devices for 
practical rendering of music. 

In the post S.R. period, the decline of the concept of sth&ya 
was complete. One of the reason could have been the advent of 
the Muslim culture and its general intolerance of Hindu culture 
especially the difficult language, Sanskrit. Wc find many of the 
meaningful terms in music in Sanskrit being substituted by collo¬ 
quial words especially in Hindustani music. For,example, words 
like mint/, ghasifa, murki, l&gha, dam a, etc. 

In Karnataka music, there appears to be a modification in the 
comprehension of some of the sth&yas. For instance, Pt. Veikata- 
makhin in his C P. (I, 124-25), refers to dola corresponding to the 
sth&ya, dh&la, under sphurita-gamaka. This indicates that sth&ya 
began to be construed as synonymous with gamakas.. 

Karnataka music today has accepted ten varieties of gamakas 
(dafavidha gamakas) and its definition of ullasitam gamaka is at 
variance with that given in S.R. and corresponds, to the sth&ya 
svaralahghita • S.R. defines ullasita as gamaka in aroha (ascent) 1 
but Karnataka music mentions both &roha and avaroha ullasitam. 
In fact the use of the word j&ru means more a glide than a shake. 
Hence the aroha ullasita is called etra-j&su and avaroha ullasita 
irakka Jartt. Etra in Tamil means up or above and irakka 
means to bring down. In Hindustani music also, the arohi-avarolti 
mipd corresponds to the above. This shows that the original con¬ 
notations underwent changes both in Hindflstani and Karnataka 

l S.R., Adyaredn., 1959, vol. II, p. 171 (S’s commentary). 
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music and the terms of r/Adya-varieties went completely out of 
usage. 

The Significance and Value of Sthdya in Indian Music 

The concept of sthdya is perhaps a unique feature not only in 
Indian music but in the music of the entire world. Nowhere in the 
world, at any time, was there, this idea of sthdya for melodic 
rendition. The concept of sthdya and the exhaustive varieties of 
sthdya that were created, indicates how thorough and critical, were 
the exploration and analysis of the possibilities of tonal oraamen* 
tations or embellishments. 

But a little explanation regarding the term sthdya seems neces¬ 
sary. While the English word ornamentation or embellishment 
implies mere external decoration or beautification of something 
which is originally otherwise, sthdya essentially Implies an inherent, 
innate state with no duality of inward and outward, states. There¬ 
fore, in music, the tone when beautified by an alat/tkdra or sthdya 
becomes an indivisible integral tone, inseparable from its embel¬ 
lishment. “It is a natural grace just like a smile or a bright look in 
a human being.” Bharata’s verse, in this connection, will illustrate 
this point: 

Sa&ina rahiteva ni&a vijaleva nadt lata vipugpeva, 

Analakgyate ca nari gitiralaipk&rohtna syat. 

Whether it be ornamentation of svaras which implies intrinsic, 
graces (lakfana in poetics) or art decoration (alaijikdra in poetics), 
the term sthdya embraces both. The discontinuance of the usage 
of this “invaluable terminology” from our musical parlance is 
indeed deplorable as it implies loss of the £astraic analysis qf 
the formal and aesthetic aspects of tonal rendering. But the ces¬ 
sation of the usage of this terminology does not necessarily imply 
the cessation of the practical operations of it in actual musical 
renderings; but its falling into disuse is certainly “a loss of the 
scientific and analytical outlook towards elements of musical 
variety and a conscious use thereof.” 

The post-independence era has seen a fruitful and creative resus¬ 
citation of many branches of our fine arts; the pre-independent 
state of having mostly illiterate or semi-illiterate musicians, is also 
practically obliterated; the musicians of the last two decades are 
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well educated and hence can, with a little additional study and 
effort, learn the Sastraic background of the practical exposition of 
formal and aesthetic aspects of musical rendition. It is therefore 
desirable and necessary for the “revival of the concept and termi¬ 
nology of sthdya in both Hindustani and Karnataka music.” 

A GLOSSARY OF STHAYAS 1 

The ninety-six sthdya dealt with in SangTta -Ratndkara under 
four headings are beiog taken up seriatim. The lakfanas found in 
S.R. (III, 99-188) have been supplemented wherever necessary with 
those from Pirfvadeva’s Sanglta Samayasdra (II, 38-128), Raghu- 
nStha BbOpa's Sanglta Sudhd (III, 165-286) and commentaries on 
S.R. by Simhabhflpala and Kallinatha. 

The following is an alphabetical list of sthdyas 1 which will be 
useful for reference. The first number in each case refers to the 
heading and the second to the serial number, falling under a parti¬ 
cular heading. 


Am 6a 

**» 

II 

10 

Akfaradambara 


III 

2 

Antara 


IV 

21 

Anyaragakfiku (chaya) 


i 

7 

Apasthana 

#§# 

ii 

12 

Apasvarabhasa 


IV 

14 

Apekgita 

• •• 

II 

31 

Alambavilambaka 


III 

14 

Avaghata 

• « m 

IV 

11 

Avadhana 

• « • 

II 

11 

Avaskhalita 


HI 

6 

Asadharaqa 


IV 

29 

Akramapa 


IV 

3 

Ucita 

• •• 

II 

29 

Utpravisja 

« » V 

III 

9 

Utphulla (vahani) 

• • • 

I 

4 


*7Us Is reproduced from Premlata Sharma’s article In Indian Music Journal, 
July, 1 966, pp. 3MI. 

•The alphabetical list is according to the DevanSgart 
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Upalama 

. **• 

II 

17 

UUasita 

• «» 

m 

3 

Karupi 


n 

14 

Kalarava 

••• 

IV 

16 

Kali 

• •• 

IV 

2 

Kfiku (chaya) 

... 

i 

7 

Kaq^dratia 

• •• 

ii 

18 

Komala 

... 

ik 

25 

K$ipta (ksipra) 


m 

19 

Ksetrakaku (chaya) 


i 

7 

Khutta (vahani) 


r 

4 

Gad 

• «* 

ii 

3 

Gadba 


ii 

20 

Gatra 

• ♦t 

ii 

16 

Guru 

tl* 

IV 

25 

Ghatana 

♦ f ♦ 

IV 

4 

Ghanatva 

M. 

IV 

9 

Gho?a 

... 

11 

32 

Cali (jakka) 

... 

IV 

6 

Cok?a 

... 

II 

28 

Chavi 

... 

II 

6 

Chandasa 

• • * 

IV 

17 

Chaya 


I 

' 7 

Jakka (cali) 

• • • 

IV 

6 

Jivasvara 

... 

IV 

7 

Dhala 


I 

2 

Tarafigita 


III 

4 

TSk?t)a 


I 

10 

Trotita 


III 

7 

Troti(apravi$ta 

• •• 

III 

15 

Diptaprasanna 

• • • 

IV 

23 

Dirgha 

* • • 

IV 

28 

Dirghakampita 

• •• 

in 

12 

Pu$karabh£sa 

• •• 

IV 

32 
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Delakiku (chaya) 

Mi 

i 

7 

Druta 

• ii 

ii 

8 

Dhvani 


in 

5 

Nfida 


ii 

4 

Nihsrta 

Mi 

HI 

10 

Nikrti 

• •• 

II 

13 

NirSdhtra 

• •• 

IV 

31 

Nitjavaoa 

M# 

II 

19 

Prakftisthalabda 


IV 

1 

Pratigrahyollasita 

Mi 

III 

13 

Pralambita 

•if 

III 

5 

Prasannamrdu 

Mi 

IV 

24 

Prasrta 

Mi 

IV 

26 

Prasf{aku3cita 

iii 

III 

16 

Prerita 

Ml 

I 

9 

Pluta 


IV 

12. 

Baddha 

iii 

IV 

15 

Bhajana 

* •« 

II 

1 

Bhfta 

f •« 

II 

9 

Bbramita 


m 

11 

Miira 


IV 

23 

Yantrakaku (chaya) 


i 

T- 

Yantraja 

*•« 

i 

6 

Rakd 

ti • 

ii 

7 

Ragakdku (chaya) 

i»i 

i 

7 

R8ge$(a 


IV 

13 

Laghu 

iii 

IV 

20 

Lalita 

• ii 

II 

22 

Lalitagadha 

• M 

II 

21 

Lavanl 

• if 

I 

3 

Lulita 

Mi 

II • 

23 




Vrtnt 


IV 22 
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Vaha 

• •• 

in 

l 

Vahanf 

mmm 

i 

4 

Vfidyaiabda 

mmm 

i 

5 

Vividhata 

mmm 

ii 

15 

Vedadhvani 

— 

IV 

S 

£abda 

«#• 

i 

I 

Sithila 

mm* 

IV 

10 

£ithilagadha 

• M 

IV 

21 

Sarppravista 

• •• 

III 

8 

Saiphita 

• •• 

IV 

19 

Sama 

mmm 

n 

24 

Sfilambita 

mmm 

m 

5 

Sadharaqa 

Mt 

IV 

30 

SOkuribhisa 

mmm 

IV 

18 

Sukha 

l«l 

IV 

5 

Sudelika 

mmm 

ii 

30 

Sflksmanta 

mmm 

hi 

20 

SthSpana 


ii 

2 

Sthiyuka 

mmm 

hi 

18 

Sthira 

mmm 

HI 

17 

Snigdha 

mmm 

• u 

27 

Svara 

mmm 

n 

33 

Svarakaku (chayfi) 

mmm 

i 

7 

Svaralafighita 

mmm 

i 

8 

Hrasva 

mmm 

IV 

-26 


I. TEN PRAS1DDHA (WELL-KNOWN) STHAYAS WITH 
(DISTINCT) ASAMKlRNA LAK5ANAS 

1. Pertaining to Sabda 

MuktaiabdapratigrabySb sthayab iabdasya klrtitab 

* ' —{S.R., III,I IT) 

KSllinatha’s. commentary is as follows: 

POrvasthayo yasmin dhvanau mucyatc, uttarasthayo 
Cakravalarftya (atraiva. pratigrhyate cet,. tadaiabdasthfiyS iti 

vyapadilyanta ityarthah- 
H, ch. Ill, p. 174) 
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Parivadeva says, 

Yasmin avare sthayavilesanam syattatraiva bhCkyo grahape ca 

tasya, 

Tad-dimsthaya iti prasiddhistam iabdasambandhinamamanti* 

—{S.S, III. 165-66) 

This generally means rioging changes with words. K states 
(quoted above) that iabdasth&ya is that where the words pick up 
immediately after the pQrvasthSya terminates aud the uttarasthSya 
begins, in a cyclic manner, like a wheel. 

But P.L. Sharma interprets it differently in relation to music 
which is interesting. She states: 

t 

This can be interpreted in two ways: (i) in alatjxk&ras like 
saregare, regamaga, etc., where the succeeding phrase begins 
were the note with which the preceding phrase ends, and. (ii) 
where a particular note is prolonged and ended rather ab¬ 
ruptly and again taken up in the beginning of a new phrase, 
e.g., dhanisa..., sanire..., etc., 'Oyara' mentioned by P 1 can 
betaken to bear contradistinction with this as it ( OySra ) 
implies a return to the starting note, e.g., saregama, 
magaresa. 

Yasmat svarayrttirvidhikramat, tadoy&ram samudhi$tam prS- 
yalc&rohi saxp&rayam. 

—{S.S., 11.41-42) 


2. Pertaining to phaia 

Philo muktaphalasyeva calanam lunthanfitmakam. 

' —(S.R., III. II3) 

Karasthamuktaphalavacca dhalafo, 6a6vat svarfiqam calanSt- 
mako yah. 

-(■ S.S ., 11.166) 

VfttamauktikavatkacabhOtale viUsadhvanau, 

£rutibprdvartate kgipram yatra dbSlam taducyate. 

H.46-47) 

Where, the notes freely move; like the rolling of a pearl, P’s defi¬ 
nition likens the movement of the notes to the rolling of pearls on 
‘PMvatJeva, author of Sanglta Sarnayat&ra, 
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a sheet of glass. The modern example for this would be ullasita 
gamaka— the glide both in droha and avaroha, in a comparatively 
fast tempo. 

S. Pertaining to Ldvani 
, Namanam tvatikomalam, 

Lavani, tadyujab sthdya lavany&b parikirtitab- 

(S.R.. 1IL113-14) 

Atikomalam sukumaram svarapfim namanam adha ucc&rapam 
lavanitQcyate. (Siha&pala’s comm., ibid.) 
SnigdhakomaIa$abdasya vin& yatnena kampanam, 

Laghutvena sahoktam tannamanam gSnakovidaib saiva 

navaoib, 
IL 103*4) 

Rendering of svaras with particular tenderness in descent 
0 namarta ) is ldvani. P. has added kampana or light shake. This 
ldvani, navani may have some affinity with Mahara$!ri lavdve 
which means ‘to bow down*. 

According to Siiphabhupala, lavani is to' very delicately and 
melodiously traverse from the higher to the lower notes. 

4. Pertaining to Vahani 

Yattu kampanamarohinyavarohipi va bhavet, 

Vahani satha sancaripyapi va sthiraknmpanam. 

. —(SJL, 111.114-15) 

The kampa or tremor of notes in droha and avaroha and cons¬ 
tant tremor in s^hcari varna is called vahani. In other words, to 
intone the notes with a slight shake in the three varnas, namely, 
drohi , avarohi and sahedri is called vahani. This is subdivided as 
follows: 

(i) That pertaining to gita or composition. 

(ii) That pertaining to dlaptl. 

(iii) That associated with sthlra (steady) kampa (on one and 
the same note), i.e., when the shake is slow. 

(iv) That associated with vega (fast tempo), i.e., with notes 
moving fast when the shake is fast. 
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(v), (vi) and (vii) When the notes and shakes are suog in all 
the three registers ( sthana ) mandra, madhya and tdra. 
These also relate to the three vocal centres of the body— 
the chest or diaphragm, the throat and cerebrum. These 
three are very important resonant cavities, i.e., laryugeal 
pharynx, the oral pharynx and the nasal pharynx which 
resonate predominantly in the lower, middle and upper 
registers respectively. 

(viii) YasySmantarvi&antiva svarah khutteti sa mata. 

(S.R., III. 117) 


Hfdyd has two varieties, namely, khuttd and utphulld. 
Khuttd is where the notes appear to merge into or turn 
inward. This could be compared with the vail gamaka 
(S R., 111.92), e.g., saresasa, regarere, .etc. 

(ix) Sotphulletyudita yasyam niryantivopari svarab. 

— (5.R..III. 118) 

Utphulld is efflorescence of notes, i.c., where the notes 
blossom forth, open out. It is the opposite of khuttd. 
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Merging in the ascent is khuttd, e.g., pa-ma, sa-ni and merging 
in the descent is utphuild, e.g., ma-pa, ni-sa. In both the cases, Una 
gamaka is used, and the first note-tapers into the succeeding note. 
P. also describes vahanl in identical terms. 

J. Pertaining to Vddya Sabda 

RSgamagnfi vSdyaSabda ye$u te vadyafabdjfih. 

III. 119) 

Viidyasya £abdc$vapi vadyapataksarani te syufc taganadite 
ragasarpile§avi51e5abhajah'sthaya matascedyute vadyasabdlh. 

III. 175) 

Vddyaiabda has been interpreted in S.S. as syllables (pdfakfara) 
associated with musical instruments. Rdga may be taken here to 
stand for rakti in gcoeral. Where rakti is created by special use 
of the syllables associated with an instrument, jbdld in sitar, retd 
on the tablfi or where the syllables of an instrument are used in 
vocal music, e.g., the rhythmic syllables of the tablS in the tardnd 
or tiUdna of Karnataka music, the sthdya can be said to be related 
vddya iabda. 

6. Pertaining to Yantras (Musical Instruments ) 

Ye yantre?veva dfiyante bahulyalte tu yantrajah. 

-(SJt., 111.120) 

Those that ate fojnd in abundance only in musical instruments, 
e.g., ghaslfo, sdta, etc., of plucked stringed instruments or special 
bow-techniques of bowed instruments. 

Where vddya-iabda has special significance in the context of 
syllables associated with musical instruments, the present type 
refers to special tonal embellishments which are peculiar to certain 
instruments. 

7. Pertaining to Chdyd or Kdku 

Kdku has been used here as a synonym of chdyd which literally 
means ‘shadow* but seems to imply a special characteristic inher¬ 
ent in timbre, in accentuation, in intonation or in a rdga or a 
special characteristic of one svara or rdga being transferred to 
another as will be clear from the following six varieties. P. has 
given some more synonyms of chdyd in addition to kdku, viz., 
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bhdvand (infusion or decoration or saturation),, rakti (charming¬ 
ness, pleasingness, loveliness), bhdfd (the expressive feature of a 
rdga). 

11.96) 

(i) Svarakdku 

JsrutinyOnadhikatvena ya svarantarasamiraya, 

Svar&ntarasya rage syat svarakakurasau matnh. 

“ (S.R., 111.122) 

Svarasya gadjasya catuh&ruteryacchrutim yadfi svikurute 

nifadah, 

Chayam ?a<Jjasya bhajettadanimevam niruktah svarakakur- 

adya. 

-(S.S., 111,179) 

It is ob.vious that svarakdku pertains to vikfta svaras where one 
OOte enters the sphere of another and thus adopts its shadow by 
getting nearer, c.g., nifdda gets the chdyd o( sajja or madhyama 
the cl.dyd of paheama, when it takes over one or more irutis of 
fajja or paheama respectively. It gets augmented and gets nearer 
the latter. 

(ii) Rdgakdku 

Ya ragasya nijacchaya ragakakum tu tarn viduh. 

. — (S.R., 111.122) 

55 mukhya procyate bha$a gitalakfanavedibhih. 

—(S.S.J., 11.99) 

The special characteristic of a rdga which distinguishes from 
other rdgakdku , e.g., ni dha oisa, Sa dba ni pa or ga pa re ga sa 
resa; these phrases of Midn Malhdra and Sankara of Hindustani 
music, the former having a continuous smooth dove-tailing of the 
notes and the latter having the grace note of x$abha on gdndhdra 
are both indispensable, to those rdgas. P. has very aptly called it 
mukhya bhafd or main expression of a rdga. 

(iii) Anyardgakdku 

56 tvanyaragakakurya rage ragantarafirayfi. 

— (S.R., 111.123) 
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This occurs when in a characteristic phrase of a rSga, the flavour 
of another is recondite, e.g., ni-pa in Behdg or pa Re ga re sa in 
Sahkard has the Riga Yaman hidden in it. Or the Raga Khamdja 
imbedded in the Riga Tifak-Kdmoda. 

In other words, one rdga bears the vhdyd of another, e.g., the 
Rdga Lalit's ahga in the RSga Basanta —sa ma ga ma ma marina 
ma ga in the use of both the madhyamas or the SSrahga ahga 
sa ni pa ma re sa in the avaroha of many varieties of Kdnarf. Pfir- 
Ivadeva calls this upardgabhdgd and says that it is popularly 
known as fhdya fiyameva loke (hayeti prasiddha’)- 

(iv) DeSakaku 

Sa de&akakurya rite bhaveddeiasvabhavatah. 

—{S.R., III. 123) 
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of their voice is suitable to them. Fpr example, Rdgas Jaijaivantl, 
Chdyanapa, Maluha Red,Ira —favourites of late Ustad Faiyaz 
Khan; BhOpdlT, Mdlkauns , Keddra of late Bade GhuUm Alt Khfin; 
Multdnl, Pdrid , Mdrvd of late Ustad Abdul Wahid Khan of 
Ktrdnd. 

Pfirfvadeva 1 very aptly explains this as follows: 

Kasyacid gayanasafea rage kasmirpscidik$yatc, 

Rakti svabhavatastajnaih kjetrakakurmahltale. 

—(S.5j., 101, 102) 

(vi) Yantrakdku 

VlQivarp£adiyantrdtha yantrakukuh satam mat:!. 

-( S.R ., 111.125) 


r. 


t i 


This implies regional characteristics in musical rendering. Par- 
ivadeva identifies it with deidkhya bhdfds of rdgas. This is more 
conspicuous in vocal music or in instruments like violin or vi<fd 
directly following the model of vocal music, e.g., the peculiar 
embellishments of a vocalist belonging to Panjab or Mahara$|ra 
which could be easily distinguished. Certain rdga-s are associated 
with certain regions like Marfa of Rajasthan or Pahdtf of Panjab. 
The same raga rendered by a Maharaftrian or a Panjabi can be 
easily recognised by a discerning listener. 

(v) Kfetrakaku 

Sartram k?ctramityuktam pratiksetram nisargatah, 

Rage nanavidha kakuh ksetrakakuriti smrta. 

-{S.R., III.124) 

This refers mainly to the timbre of human voices which distin¬ 
guishes one voice from another (no two human voices are iden¬ 
tical). Apparently it is difficult to say how the timbre of the 
human voice can have special significance in raga unless raga is 
understood as rakti in general. But on deep consideration, one 
finds that the timbre of the human voice has its own significance 
in the establishment of the ethos of a raga. Thus it is pertaining 
to state that the expression of a rilga is considerably governed by 
the timbre of the pertaining voice, it is common experience that 
some musicians have a fancy for certain rdgas as the. timbre of 



This pertains to the timber of musical instruments, which can 
also have its place in rdga. For example, viva of North India is 
specially suitable for solemn, tranquil and painfully moving rdgas 
like Darbdri Kdnacfd, Bhairavi, Bhairava, Pilii , etc. On the con¬ 
trary, Jalatarahga cannot have any shake of the note and its rdgas 
will naturally be different like BhQpdli, Yaman, Bihdg, etc. 

8. Svaralahghita 

Madhye madhye svaran bhQrUIadghayan svaralaflghitab. 

—(S.R. III.126) 

This implies the skipping over of more than one intermediary 
notes. S.R. enjoins the omission of bfturin meaning many which is 
interpreted by Siinhabh&pala as three or four notes, but tahghana 
can become conspicuous by the omission of one or two notes also. 
Hence S.S. lays down the omission of two or three notes. Pariva- 
deva two varieties of this, viz., lahghita and svaralahghita. 


*lt Is slgniOcan* that PJrivadeva identified rrigaktlku wi h mukhyaot m&Ut ! 

bhdfd, anyrdgakdku with uparOgabhiiva or sarpktr'pa bhdfH which is popularly j 

known as fhUya according to him and dtiaksku with deiJkhya bhdjd. Similarly 
svarakdku may be identified with tvardkhya or ehilyihnatnUraya bhdfd. This 
identification can go a long way in apprehending the significance of the four j 

types of bhdfd of Grama rdgas given by Matartga and subsequent writers down I 

to Rfipfl Kumbha. 
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Itadahatasaipyuktab svaro yatra viladghayet, 
Svarlo tarak f am eqaiva laighitam tat pracak?ate. 

— {S.S.s., II. 52) 

re ga ma 

e.g., sa ga re ma ga pa, etc. 

Idameva yadaikadvitrisvarfintaritam bhavet, 

Tada gUakaiabhijfiaibvaraladghanamfritam. — (S.S.S., 11.52) 

This lays down the omission of one, two or three notes. 

9. Prerlta 

Tiryagurdbvamadhastacca prcritah preritaih svaraih. 

— {S.R., III. 127) 

The movement of notes in upward, downward and slanting or 
oblique direction is enjoined here. Tiryak (slanting) can be under* 
stood in melodic music as the vakragati, i.e., curved or winding 
movement of notes. 

e.g., sa re, sa ga re sa, ma ga, sa ga re ga, maresa. 
or ga ma re sa in Rdga Kedara. 

10. Ttkm 

Svarah puroaSrutistare tik$oavattik?ija ucyate. 

—{S.R., III. 127) 

PQrnaSrutiryatra vibhati tarastbane’pi sficyagravadeva 

tiksqab. 
III. 186) 

The sharpness of a whole tone used in the tara sthwia (upper 
register) has been given here the analogy of a needlepoint, e.g., 
antara ga in tara. 

n. THIRTY-THREE PRASIDDHA (WELL-KNON) 
STHAYAS WITH SAMKlRNA (INDISTINCT) LAK.5ANAS 

1. Pertaining to Bhajana 

RagasyatUayadhanam prayatnad bhajanam matam: 
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Tadyukta bhajanasya syub. —(S.R., III. 121) 

Ragabhivyaktirbhajavaija suSSrirasamudbhava. —(S.S.S., 11.88) 

SJt. emphasises the clement of conscious effort in creating rdga 
or railjakatd par -excellence. It is common experience that a per¬ 
forming musician has a few special gambits which he puts into use 
with more effort to create rakti. This effort cannot and should not 
< remain constant throughout a performance. Parivadeva on the 

other hand, emphasises the element of natural gift, i.e., suidrlra. 

% 

2. Pertaining to SthSpand 

Sthapayitva sthapayitva ye$um pratipadam fcrtib. 

-(S.R., 111.29) 

Ye sthapayitva sthapayitva niscallkfiya pratiksanam punab 
kriyante te sthapanasambandhinah. —(SirphabhQpSla, op. cit.) 

The movement of notes can be explained here with the analogy 
of plodding or walking with heavy steps pausing awhile at each. 

3. Pertaining to Gati 

SavilasSsti gitasya mattamatadgavadgatih, 

Tadyuktfistu gatch sthuyab- —(S.R., 111.129, 130) 

The analogy of the gait of an elephant in rut is cited for gati of 
svaras. S.S. adds (he adjective gabiiira (mattaddntavalavadgabhi- 
ragatih) which can be interpreted as majesty or accompanied by 
Intoxication, i.e., swinging but majestic movement of notes. But it 
is rather difficult to visualise this musically. Parivadeva gives a 
somewhat different connotation of gati as follows: 

Madhuryasahito gTte srutimatrastu kevalam, 

SvaraQam sannivcSo yaicaturyat sa gatirbhavet. 

-{S.S.S., 11.39) 

The element of skill in the structure of notes is emphasised here, 

■» 

4. Pertaining to Nada 

Snigdho madhuryamamsalah. 

Bahulo ye?u nadab syat te nadasya prakirtitah. 

—{S.R., III. 130) 
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Jidda has been used in a special and restricted sense denoting 
the abundance of snigdha (unctuous) and mddhurya-mdtpsala (fleshy 
with sweetness) musical sound. 

5. Pertaining to Dhvanl 

Atidfrghaprayogah syub sthSyh ye te dhvanirmatfih- 

— (S.R., 111.131) 

Ye$u dirghatarah prayogo gamakasandarbhaste dhanisamban- 
dhinab- — (SirpbabhOpfila, op. cit., p. 180) 

Prayoga has been interpreted as gamakasandarbha or an orderly 
arrangement of gamakas. Dhvctni can betaken to imply the use 
of long phrases full of gamaka-s. 

6. Pertaining to Chavi 

Yuktah komalayS kantya chave slhaya nirOpitafy. 

— (S.R., III. 131) 

Chavi denotes tenderness of notes accompanied by splendour. 
S.R. has defined it thus in the context of kanfhagunas or the good 
qualiti es of the voice. 

Dhaturvimalakanlhatvadyah prajflairOpalaksyate. 

Ujvalo *yamiti proktaSchavimiiniti sa dhvanih. 

— 111.77) 

7. Pertaining to Rakti 

Rakterutkarsato rakteruktah sthaya manl$ibhih- 

-(S.R., II|.132) 

This refers to the super-excellence of rakti, it is similar to bhajana 
(no. 1 above) but the only difference is that the latter implies con¬ 
scious effort whereas the former does not. 

8. Pertaining to Druta 

DrutasyanvarthanamSnah. lo./t., lii.uij 

Uccaranam yatra javat svaraoam sthayasta etc drutaSabda- 
pflrvab. —(S.S., III. 194) 
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This refers to fast tempo. 

9. Pertaining to Bhfta 

Bhftasya bharaqad dhvaneh, 

Dhavanerghanatvena ca jayamanamuccaragam syad bhfta- 
iabdavacyam. —( S.S ., III. 194) 

In Hindi, it is popularly called ' bhardva * literally meaning 'filling 
up’, implying fullness of volume or intensity. P. gives a somewhat 
different explanation as the filling up of rdgas. 

Yad rupakelhavfllnptau variate ragapQraqam, 

Bharaqam tatsnmuddistam haraijam tadviparyayah. 

-(S.S.S., II.86-87) 

10. Pertaining to Anita 

Riigantarasyavaynvo ragcmSah. — (S.R., III. 133) 

Amia has been used in a special sense here. It does not denote 
the predominant of a ruga, but denotes the particular phrase of a 
ruga used in another rdga. The two extant commentaries of S.R. 
throw some light on the question as to how the amia can be dis¬ 
tinguished from anyarlgakaku. 

Kallinatha states: 

Nanvanyarage kakoramsasya ca ko bheda iti cct: ucyate-pra- 
ktta rage samavfiyavrltya vartamanaivacchayatyaniasadrsyat 
ragantaraSrayii sati ya pratiyale, sanyaragakakuh. Amsastu 
prakrtariige hyavidyamana eva Sobhatisayaya yacitakamaqda- 
nanyayena ragantaradupadaya sarpyogavjttyatra sambadbya- 
ta iti bhedo draslavyah. 

NanvamSasyanyaragakakoh katham blicdah? brumah-anyasya 
ragasyacchaya kakuh; chayayii bhinna cvfivayavo ‘nisa iti. 

—(Sirnhabuupala, op. cit., p. 180) 

Kallinatha is more exact and concise in saying that anyardga- 
kaku implies samav&ya-sambandha whereas amia implies samayo- 
gasambandha. In other words, anyardgakdku denotes the chdya of 
one rdga being inextricably waven into another ruga [cf. examples 
under 1-7 (iii) above] and amia denotes a solitary phrase of a rdga 
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being used in another riga, merely as an arbitrary embellishment, 
e.g., the use of phrases from Riga Sahkari or Hatjtsadhvanl in 
the Riga Yaman. Satikari: ga pa ni sa, ga re sa ni S dha pa ma S 
ga; Harpsadhvani: ni re ga pa, ni re ga re, sa ni dha pa, ma ga re 

sa. » 

S.R. and P. give seven varieties otamia in almost identical 

terms and with identical illustrations. 

Their names are as follows: 

(i) kiranimia is the aniia of Kirana riga found in Kiryariga, 

(ii) karyamia is the aniia of Kirya riga found in a Kirana 
riga. 

(iii) sajatiyamia is amia of a Sajitiya riga in another riga. 

(iv) sadfihmia is the amia of a similar riga in another. 

(v) visadfUmia is the amia of a dissimilar riga in another. 

(vi) madhyasthimia is the amia of a neutral riga in another. 

(vii) amiimia is the sai car a of one amia in another. 

To illustrate the above, in terms of over music as it is today, 
may help in understanding the different aspects of amia better. 

(i) Where the amia of the Janaka riga is found in the Janya 
riga, e.g., ma dha ni, re, sa ni dha pa—this phrase of Yaman in 
the Riga Hamir. 

(ii) The opposite of (i) i e., the amia of the Riga Himir in 
Yaman, i.c., the amia of the Janya rigd in the Janaka riga. For 
example, ni dha, dha, ni sa ni dha, ni re ga re sa ni dha, etc. 

(iii) Riga Bhairava, a few centuries ago, as mentioned in the 
texts was similar to our modern Milkatns. Alternately we may 
cite the more dear examples of similarly structured rigas like 
Puryi, Marti and Sohinl. 

(iv) Sadfiimia: the varieties of Na(a, Kihada or Mallmra, etc. 

(v) A very clear example can be found in the Riga Jaijaivanti. 
When the dhaivata svara of this is taken as the saijja for a moment 
and the phrase dha ni re, re sa nisa, dha ni re ... it would sound 
exactly like Riga Hamir, i.e., ga ma dha, dha re ma pa, ga ma 
dha, etc. In other words tirobhiva could be compared with viia- 
dfiimia. 

(vi) Madhyasthimia appears to be an operation very similar to 
modern ivirbhiva and tirobhiva as SiipbabhOpala explains this in 
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his commentary 1 as incorporating both sadfiimfa and visadfiamia, 
e.g., Riga Bhairavl in Yaman with nijida as fadja. 

(vii) Amiimia— not clear. 

11. Pertaining to Avadhina 

Manasa tadgatenaiva ye grahyflste ’vadhanajSh. 

* —(S.R., III. 141) 

Cetaso vaiyagrye yo gStum na £akyate so ’vadhanajah (5). 
The sthiyas that demand total attention fall under this type. 

12. Pertaining to Apasthina 
Apasthina is the opposite of svasthina. 

Ayasena vina yatra sthane syat pracuro dhyanih, 

SvasthSnam tadapasthdnam tvayasena tadudgateh. 
Apasthanasya tc sthiiyfi yc ’pasthanasamudbhavah. 

-(S'./?., III. 142) 

Ahanabahulyavaiena ganara bhavatyapasthanataya pratitam. 

-(. S.S. , III. 207) 

« * 

This implies special effort in voice production (in vocal music) 
or in the act of playing on instruments. Bhajina relates to special 
effort in the creation of rakti but this relates only to voice pro* 
duction or to reproduction on instruments. It is a well known fact 
that each voice or instrument has a special pitch-range which may 
be called svasthina. If that is violated, i.e., if the tonic is not in 
conformity, with that range, then the result would be that the voice 
would to be strained and some extra effort entailed while singing 
or playing an instrument. 

13. Pertaining to Nikjti or Nifkrti 

S.R. does not define it saying its significance is clear from the 
name itself. 

NyQnadhikatvdbbayavaijanena ganam tu yat sa nikrtimirukta. 

—(S.S., 111.208) 

Thuyam vividhamadaya balat saipsthapane punah, 
Any&nadhikatl tajnaimikrtih parigiyate. 

-(S.S.S., 11.80-81) 

'S.R., Adyar ed 0 .. 1959. U, III, p. 1«0, 
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Nifkfti would be a better reading in view of the above defini¬ 
tions which imply restoration to the original position after the use 
of various sthdyas which may be explained as resolution. 

14. Pertafning io Karu$& 

S.R. does not define this. 

Ganena kuryufr karuijam nfijam ye sthaya niruktah karuija- 
fidimasle. -(i.S.. 111.209) 

Karuija ragayogcna cinta-idinatayathava, 

Karuija kaku-samyuktah thayaste kakuQabhidhafr. 

-{S.S.S., 11.67-68) 

Those slhSySs which arouse karttnd (melting of the heart in 
general) fall under this. 

15. Pertaining to Vividhatd or Variety 

Sthaya nanavidham bhafigim bhajanto vividhatvajah. 

— (S.R., 111.143) 

Nanavidham rltimupcyivamsah sthayastataste vividbatva- 

janyah. -(S.S., UU09) 

Aneka bhadgiyuktah sthaya vividhatvasdmbandhinah. 

—(SimhabhQpala, op. cit., p. 180) 

The following sthdySs with deii names mentioned by ParSva- 
deva explain 4 bhahgl' of svaras in its various aspects. 

(i) Mo4dmo4i 

Samudhrtya svaron 'yatra tesamagraqyadhah kramSt, 

Bhajyate sa parijneya modamodHi saipjSaya. 

— (S.S.S., 11.58) 

The phrase sa re sa pi dba would illustrate the above. 

(ii) GumphdgumpM or guntbhdgumbhi 

Sapta prayogS ekatra vartante cennirantaram, 
Sragivabhijilaracita gumphagumphiti sodita. 

-CS.S.S., H.59) 


This is a series of prayogag. 
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16. Pertaining to Gdtra 

Gfitrasya gatre niyatah. —{S.R., HI. 144) 

Sthane$u ye$u pratigatrabhinna bhinnSstu r£gab prabbavanti 
samyak, 

Gatrasya sambandhitaya pratitah sthayah samaste iti veditav- 

yam- 111.210) 

These relate to the characteristic features of the music of - each 
vocalist associated with the peculiarities of his physiological set up 
S. thus explains the difference between kfetra-kdku (1-7, (v)) and 
gdtra sthdyd. 

• 

Nanu ksetrak&kusambandhibhya ete$Sm ko bhedfih? 

Ucyate—ksetra-kakuh pratideham chayamatram; 

GAtrajesu tu sthayasvarQpameva pratideham bhidyata iti. 

—(SimhabhQpala, op. cit., p. 181) 

This seems to imply that k$etra-kdku refers merely to differences 
of timber of the human voice but gatra-sth&ya denotes all the 
characteristic sthayds peculiar to different human voices, e.g., some 
voices are especially suited for the expression of karuifd, some for 
vira or raudra and others for tdna{ s) on fast tempo. 

17. Pertaining to (Jpaiama 
Kftva tivrataram dhvanim, 

YesOpasantih kriyate bhavantyupaiamasya te. 

—(. S.R ., 111.144) 

This means that the intensity of a tone has to be suddenly 
decreased or a loud tone has to be ended abruptly. But S says that 
it implies an abrupt descent from atone of high pitch (atitdra) 
towards mandra tones, S.S. accepts this interpretation. 

18. Pertaining to Kdndarand 

S.R. does not explain this stating that it is well-known. S explains 
it with the analogy of the art of engraving, and S.S. follows this 
explanation which makes use of a visual analogy. 

Loke 6thambhddisu padmadyakarotkiraijam kaijdaraijetyucate 

—(SimhabhQpala, op. cit., p. 181) 
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too 

KfiijtJaraOasthayamathamanaraah stambhe?u ya tak§abhirabja- 

rOpat, 

Citrakftistu kriyate hi so 'yam kaijtjaraijastatsadr55 vicitrab. 

—(S.S., 111.213*14) 

S states that just as beautiful engraving of a lotus on a pillar, 
the configuration of notes in kanjarana may be compared with the 
above. It appears that S. did not clearly comprehend this as the 
above analogy is very difficult to translate musically, 

K on the other hand says that. kdQtfd means the three sthdnas, 
viz., mandra, madhya and tdra and ktlgdarayd is that where the 
notes run through all the three sthdnas. S.S. refers to this view 
also: 

mar.dramadhyatare$vasamantadrai)atiti vyutpattyS* 

prasiddhetyarthafr. 

—(Kallinatha, op. cit., p. 178) 

19. Pertaining to Nirjavana 

Saralab komalo raktah kramanntto *tisuk$matam, 

Svarah syadyesu te sthayah prokta nirjavananvitah. 

. (S.R., 111.145-46) 

Ye$u svarah syat saralastathaiva syadraklisali sukumarariipab, 
Atyantasflk§matvamilah krameija sthaya ami nirjavananvitaSca. ! 

-{S.S., IH.215-16) 1 

I 

Nirjavana is a technical name of the use of straight, tender and , 

pleasant notes, gradually reduced in loudness. ParSvadeva has , 

called it nijavai}i or nijavana and has emphasised breath-control. 

Jitasvasataya yanam namna nijavanam vidub* — (S.S.S., 11.89) \ 

it appears similar to modern diminuendo involving gradual | 

decrease, not only in volume but also in the subtlety of notes. 

20. Caefha ( 

This is the opposite of slack or iithila and is popularly known as j- 

having kasiva or terseness. This could be also interpreted as |‘ 

crescendo. I 


Ga<jhah Saithilyanirmuktah. . — (S.R., III. 146) 

21. Lalitag&ijha 

sa fcva mfdutanvitab bhavellalitagadhastu. 

-( S.R ., III. 146-47) 

This means the addition of tenderness or gracefulness to gddha. 

22. Lallta 

Lalitastu vilisavan. —(S.R., III.147) 

This implies a special kind of graceful movement. 

23. LuRta 

This indicates a tender and swinging movement of notes. 
Mardavaghurqitah prokto lulitah. —(S.R., 111.147) 

24. Sama 

This pertains to medium tempo, neither fast nor slow; it can also 
be interpreted as the tonal embellishments used in the original 
tempo of the song or composition known in Hindi as bardbar ki 
iaya. 

Samab punab hlno vegavilambabhyam. —( S.R. , III. 147-48) 

25. Komala (full of tenderness) 

Syat komalab sarpbhrtah saukumaryab. —( S.S. , 111.219) 

* 

26. Prasfta 

This means widespread; it seems to imply a long spread out 
musical phrase. 

Prasftab prasaropetah. —(S.R., 1H.148) 

Vistlnjayuktab pras^tabhidhanah. —(S.S., III! 219) 

27. Snlgdha 

Means unctuous end opposite of rukfa or dry. 

Snigdho rOksatvavaijitab. —(S.R.. UI.148) 
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. 28. Cokfa 

Bright or shining. ParSvadeva has called it cokkhdyi. This is 
similar to cairman (no. 6 in the present heading). 

Ujvalo gadita$cok$alj, —(S.R., III. 149) 

29. Ucita 

This means suitable or apt. Aucitya is a general quality which is 
an essential feature of all artistic creation. Its absence has been 
considered os the greatest cause of rasabhanga, i.e., violation of 
aesthetic values. 

Anaucityadfte nanyadrasabhaAgasya karaijam, 
Prasiddhaucityabandhastu rnsasyopani$at para. 

—{ Dhvanyuloka , II)) 

30. Sudeiika 

That which is capable of being appreciated only by sahjdayox. 
SudeSiko vidaghanam vallabhah. —{S.R., III. 149) 

There are certain features of musical rendering with appeal only 
to an aesthete and not to the common man. 

31. Apekfita 
Apek$itastu sah. 

Sthayal) sthayenahi pOrvena pQrtynrtham yo *bhikaAk$itah. 

-(S.R., HU50) 

POrveqa sthaycnah yah svapQrlyarthamakaAksyate so *pak$itab. 

—(Siiphabhupala, op. cit., p. 182) 

This means that a note or a combination of notes which is 
essential for bringing about a sense of completeness of the preced¬ 
ing sthdya, is apekfila. But S.S. has interpreted it the other way 
round, saying that the preceding sthdya is required by this sthdya 
for its own completion. 

PQrtyarthamakadkgati yastu pfirvam sthayam bhavet so ’yam- 
apeksitakhyah. III.220) 


t 
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d° es sound plausible but may be interpreted as implying 
i repetition which naturally involves an original phrase. 

32. Pertaining to Ghofa 

The use of gamakas called, vail, vaha and vahani in the lower 
, register is ghofa'. 

) Valau vahe vahanyam ca yah snigdhamadhuro mahan, 

i Mandradhvanty sa gho$ah syflttadyuktS gho?aji matah. 

-{S.R., in. 151) 

33. Pertaining to Svara- 

Svara has been used in a very restricted sense, viz., deep and 
sweet tones of the lower register. The distinction between svara and 
ghofa seems to be very subtle: whereas ghofa .implies some shake 
(kampa) in the mandra sth&na, svara is withou t kampa. 

Gambhlramadhuradhvana mandre ye syuh svarasya te. 

—< S.R. , m.152) 

HI. TWENTY APR ASIDDHA (OBSCURE) STHAYAS WITH 
ASAMKlRNA (DISTINCT) LAK$ANAS 

1. Vaha 

Vahanta iva kampante svara e§u vahasya te. —(S.R., IIM52) 

The analogy of a man, trembling under a heavy weight carried 
by his, is cited here; it. implies tremor with full intensity, not with 
lightness. For example, the heavy dndolana of gdndhdra and some¬ 
times nlf&da in the Raga Nayaki-Kanhatfd. 
gaga gaga, gamapama, resanisa, nininini, panesani pamagasa. 

2. Akfaradambara 

Aksar&dambaro ye?u mukhyaste syustadanvitah. 

-iS.R., HI. 152) 

The abundance of aksaras or syllables referred to here can come 
about in two ways: • 
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(i) by enunciating the syllables of the words of the glta in a 
similar way, and 

(ii) by pronouncing the solfa syllables in quick succession. 

Some songs are wholly or partially abundant in laghu akjaras, 
e.g., nipata, nilaja hafa na|akha(a. 

3. UU&slta 

This is one of the fifteen gamakas but is not associated here with 
kampa which is an essential feature of gamaka. It is described as 
the order of ascent in fast tempo, “vcgena preritaih Qrdhvam 
svarairulUsito matah.” — {SR., III. 153) 
e.g., pi sa ga ma dha, sa ga ma dha ni, ga ma dha nl sa, etc. 

4. Tarahgita 

This refers to a wave-like movement of notes. 

Yatra gaflgataraflganti svarSh sa syat tarahgitab. 

—(S.R., III. 153) 

e.g., in the Riga Malkauns, 

ma ga, dha ma, ni dha sa ni ga sa, etc.- 

5. Salambita or Pralambita 

Parilo ’rdhabhrte kumbhe jalam dolayate yatha, 

Gite tathavidhah sthayaij proktastajjriaih salambitah. 

—{S.R., III. 154) 

The analogy of the sound of water in a half-filled jar is some¬ 
what difficult even to conceive musically. This is one of the major 
hurdles in understanding the correct structures of some of the 
sth&yas mentioned in S.R. The best way I can imngin .- this 
musically is with the following example in the Riga Malkauns: 
dhama ga ma, ma ga sa ga, ga sa Qi sa. The water in the half- 
filled jar would have a wave-like movement only when the jar is 
shaken. It has to be done slowly for some kind of rhythm to be 
formed. So the above phrase' would have to be sung with a heavy 
voice in medium tempo, keeping in mind theimovement of water 
inside the jar. 
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6. Avaskhalita 

Avaskhalati yo mandradavaroheoa vegatab; 
so ’vaskhalita-ityuktab. —( S.R. , III. 155) 

This implies an abrupt descent almost stumbling to mandra and 
then again a sudden ascent from mandra, e.g., pa pa sa ga sa, sa sa 
sa. 

7. Trotita 

Trotitastu svare kvacit, 

Cirarn sthitvignivat taram spntvfi pralyagato bhavet. 

—(S.K., III. 155-56) 

When a particular note is prolonged and its octave note touched 
for a very short while and then reverts back to the original note, it 
is called tropita, e.g., sasasssasa. 

8. Sampravispa 

Ghanasvaro ’varohe syat sampravi$(ah. — (S.R., III. 156) 

When-there a,e closely knit svaras in descent, e g., sasa nini 
dhadba pap a or sa ni dha pa ma ga. 

9. Utpraviffa 

This is just the opposite of the above and implies close svaras or 
full intensity in ascent. 

tathavidhah; arohinyutpravi^iah syat. —(S.R., III. 157) 

10. Nihsfta 

Svarastu yatraiva vinihsaranti sthayastvasau nihsaranabhi- 
dhanab. — (S.S., III.229) 

This seems to imply the flowing out of svaras from a particular 
point, e.g., sa sa gamapa dha ni sa ga. 

11. Bhramita 

This may be'interpreted as jhe cyclic movement of notes bearing 
the analogy of a merry-go-round, e.g., sagaresa, remagare, 
gapamaga, etc. 
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Yatra bhramantiva khalusvarah sa sthayo bhaved bhrfi mi ta¬ 
na madhcyalt- — (S.S., 111,229) 

12. Dlrghakamplta 

This obviously refers to prolonged shakes. — (S.S., IIL230) 

13. Pratigrahyolldsita 

Pratigrahyollasitah syadasau ya h pratigrhyate 
Utk$ipyotk$ipya nipatan .kelikandukasundarah. 

-( S.R ., 111.157-58) 

Yatra svarfistantuv&deva kclyamutk?ipya cotk$ipya ca grhyara- 

aQ% 

Sthayam tamenam parigfhya pQrvamullasitam saflkathayanti 
santafy. —(S.S., III.230-3I) 

Where the notes are throughout like a ball and are again caught 
back, e.g.. sa ma sa, re pa re, dha ga, etc. 

14. Alambavilambaka 

Drutapurvovilambantab syadalambavilambakah. 

— (S.R., Iir.158) 

That which is sung or played first in druta laya and then in 
vilambita laya. This can be in a composition or in gatibheda , e.g. 
(1/4, 1/2, 1) or in the duration of notes. 

15. Trotitapratlffd or Trofitapravfffa 

Breaki g in tdra or mandra at a particular note and resuming the 
same in mandra or tdra respectively. 

Syat trotitaprattyo ’sau yatra syataramandrayoh, 

Prathamam trolayitvaikamaparasya pratigrahah. 

— (S.R . I1I.159) 

16. Prasft&kuRclta 

Prasftakuiicita sthayah prasaryakuheitadhvanih. 

—(S.R., III. 160) 

where the volume is widened in- the beginning and tapered in 
the end, e.g,, sa sa, i.e., there is crescendo of volume to start with 
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and then diminvendo which are indicated by the symbols <(cre 
scendo) and>(diminuendo) in western music.' 

17. Sthira 

Sthayivanjastpitib kampab sthira ityabhidhlyate. 

— (5. JR., 111.160) 

Kampa is sthayi-varpa, i.e., repeated shakes on a single note. 

18. Sthdyuka 

Ekaikasmio svare sthitva sthitvil vitha dvayordvayob 
Tri?u trisvatha va sthayo racitab sthayuko matah. 

—GS.J?., III. 161) 

Staying on one, two or three svaras and proceeding forward, 
e.g., sa — re — ga —, or sa —re—, re — g a —, or sa — re — 
ga —, re — ga — ma —, ga — ma — pa —, etc. 

* 19. Kflpta or Kfipra 

Urdhvafj prasaritah k$iptafc. —( S.R. , 111.162) 

That which is spread out in t&rasth&na. K$ipta literally means 
‘thrown out*; popularly called phetika in Hindi. If the reading of 
kfipra of S.S. is accepted, it will mean fast tempo but that will be 
identical with druta. 

20. SOkfmanta 

S0k$manto’ nte* Ipatam gatah. — (S.R., III.162) 

This is very similar to no. 16 above, in this group, prasftukuHcita 
but the latter implies extra broadening of volume in the beginning 
whereas this may begin with normal intensity. 

IV. THIRTY-THREE APRASIDDHA (OBSCURE) STHAYAS 
WITH SAMKlRNA (INDISTINCT) LAK$AljIAS 

1. Pertaining to Prakftistha Sabda 
Where the notes ^re produced with normal intensity without 
extra force or softness. 
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Sabdah prakaiate ye$u dhrtibhrtyadivarjitab, 

Svabhdvadeva fabdasya prakrtisthasya te matab. 

—(. S.R., III. 16 2-63) or (S.S., 111.238) 

2. Pertaining to Katd 

This implies artificial reduction or intensity. 

Ye$u sQk$mikrtab £abdiste kalayah praklrtitah. 

— {S.R., I1I.163) 

3. Pertaining to Akramaya 

This implies the use of extra energy of pratfa or breath* 

Bhfsam praijapratigrahya ye svurakramaqasya te. 

-(, S.R ., 111.164) 

4. Pertaining to Ghafand 

Te sthiya ghafanaya ye Silpina ghatita iva. — (S.R., III.164) 
Sthayastu ye vardhakikalpyamanastambha iva syurghatana-. 
dimaste. — (S.S., 11L240) 

This refers to conscious effort in g'iving a particular form to a 
stItdya on the analogy of a craftsman who carves out a stone 
pillar. Katftfarana (no. 11.18 above), related to the engraving of a 
lotus on a stone pillar. Ghatand in Hindi means giving a form-not 
necessarily embellished. 

5. Pertaining to Sitklta 

Sukhadastu sukhasya syub. — (S.R., III. 165) 

Sthayastu ye Srotrasukhapfadah syub sukhasya sambandhita- 

yoditaste. 
—(S.S., 111.240} 

Those which are pleasant to the ear. This bears close similarity 
to rakti (no. II-7 above), but rakti may be said to be deeper than 
sukha as the former is not only pleasant but has a potentiality to 
impart emotional colour to the mind; sukha may be confined to 
pleasure of the sense-level. 
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6. Pertaining to Cali or Jakkd 

C&liijakketi kfrtita sthfiyistadanvitfilcaleb. —(S.S., III.16S) 
Cfilibbhahgivilesepa svarfidfim cilanam s& loke jakketi kathyate 

~(S) 

Bhahgiviiefa may be explained as a special crooked or winding 
course of notes or a special “break and turn" as implied in the 
Mojdmotf of ParSvadeva (no. 11.15, p. 198). 

7. Pertaining to JJva Svara 

Those that centre rouod the arnia svara (predominant note) of a 
rdga. Amia has not been used here in the restricted sense as is the 
case in (no. II. 10, p. 196). • 

Amio jlvasvaro matab; tatprfidhanyena ye git ah sthayd jlva- 
svarasya te. III. 166) 

8. Pertaining to Vedadhvanl 

Bearing similarity with vedadhvanl, i.e., either staying too long 
on a note ormoving round two or three notes for a long time. 

Vedadhvaninibhadhvanab stbaya vedadhvanermatah. 

-(. S.R ., III. 166) 

9. Pertaining to Ghanatva 

Refer to those that have antaffsdratd or fulness or richness of 
volume. 

Antabasaro ghanatvasya. —(S.R., III.I67) 

10. Pertaining to Sithila 

This literally means slack, i.e., opposite of gdtfha. But S. and 
SS. call it the opposite of ghana which does not seem to be 
correct. 

£ithilab ghanatvapratiyogyarthab* —(5) 

11. Avaghafa 

Duskaro ’vaghatab proktab —{S.R., IU.167) 
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That which is very difficult. ParSvadeva has referred to Jhe ele¬ 
ment of difficulty as darvasa which is restricted to the pitch-tsnge. 

Taramandrasamayogat prayogo yatra du$karab, 

Vartate sa tu gltajnairdurvasab parikirtitab. —{S.S.S., II) 

12. Pluta 

Pluto ’tyantavilambitab- —(S.R., lit. 1 1>/) 

i.e., in very slow tempo. 

RSge$t&b svapQryartba rSge$(a iti klftitab* (S.R., III.168) 

I hat which is essential for making a raga complete or lull. 

14. Apasvardbhdsa 

Sa syadapasvarabhaso bhityapasvaravattu yali. ^ 

Yastu susvaro’pyapasvaravadavabhfiti so’pasvararabhasab* 

—(5) 

That which appears to be out of tune ( apasvara) in spile of being 
in tune (susvara). There is one possibility of mistaking a note in 
tune as out of tune when there is a tonic-shift (mhrehanabheda), 
e g., when gandhara of the Raga Yaman is taken as fadja form. 
If one sings continuously on gandhara as fatjja, one may get con¬ 
fused whether the notes of the Raga Yaman are being correctly 
performed or not but even this does not sound plausible. 

The other possibility is when certain svaras of certain ragas a re 
taken with their peculiar iruti inflexions, e.g., when the Raga Toji’s 
Gandhara which is slightly ati-komala or the dhaivata of Raga Deii 
which is between the iuddha and kontala dhaivata, then to the un¬ 
trained ear-and unfortunately today to the majority of listeners 
who nave developed an unaccountable disregard for such subtleties 
it may definitely be out of tune, whereas actually it is perfectly in 
tune and correct. 

15 . Daddha t . 

Stabdhahsthayastu baddhab syat. ill. icy; 

This implies a stand still position of a tone, e.g., when a note is 
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prolonged and movement seems to be absent (though physically a 
single tone also implies a succession of vibrations!. 

Yastu nigalita iva stabdhasti$(hati sthayah sa baddhab- —(S) 

Yab Mkhalabaddha ivavabhati sthayam tu tarn baddhamu- 

iantisamtab. —(S.S., 111246) 

16. Pertaining to Kalarava 

Bahutvam madhuradhvaneb 

Yasmin kalaravasya’sau. —{S.R., III. 169) 

Bahutva (abundance) of sweet dhvani (notes) can be explained 
in melodic music in terms of the simultaneous tones of many 
instruments or voices produced in unison or in octave. 

17. ChSndasa 

Chfindasd’caturapriyab* — (S.R., III. 169) 

Yastu chandasanamacaturaijamavidagdhanam priyah sa cha- 

ndasah. —(£) 

That which is dear or appealing to the unrefined or uncultured 
listeners. For example, in modern classical music concerts, the 
gimmick of a so called dialogue between the drummer (mWd-player) 
and the vocalist or main instrumentalist elicits the interest of the 
lay audience. Similarly when the singer increases the tempo very 
much and does a continuous trill on the upper tonic, then he gets 
an applause from the lay listeners; or the jhdia in every fast tempo 
on the sitara. 

18. Sukardbhdsa 

Sukar&bhasa ityukto du$karab sukaropamah. 

—(S.*., III. 170) 

* 

That which appears to be very easy but is very difficult. All 
students of music have experience of this. Great masters alone can 
render difficult pieces in such a way as to make them -appear very 
easy. 

For example, the mi$4a in Raga Sri from panc.vna to komala 
re or tira re to madhya re etc., when taken with finesse and effort- 
letfsness may seem to be easy, but actually very difficult to sing it 
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in'perfect tune. 

19. Saiphita 

Ghautanidavadiyitastirinmandram tu saiphitalj. 

—(5.J?., III.170) 

Parivadeva gives a similar definition under the name avatTrpaka. 
The proceeding of a tone from tara to mandra accompanied by 
reduction in intensity just as is the case in the anuranana of ghanti 
(bell). 

20. Laghu 

Laghurgurutvarahitah. —III.17I) 

The meaning of gurutva and Idghava is not clear; it may mean 
either the use of laghu (short) syllables in abundance or an easy 
flowing way of singing or playing. 

21. Antari 

Dhruvakabhogayostu yah, antare so’ntarah. —{S.R., HI. 171) 

This is a dhdtu section of a prabandha (composition) which 
occurs between dliruva and abhoga. It is difficult to deduce why it 
has been accorded a place in sth&yas in exclusion of the other 
dh&tus. The only explanation that appears to be plausible is that 
antard may be a melodic piece designed to join dhruva with dbhoga 
and thus, it may be taken to be basically different from the other 
dhSlus. 

22. Vakra 

Vakro bhavedarjavahina eva. . — (S.S., III.250) 

This is the opposite of Rju and implies the use of svaras in an 
oblique way. 

23. Dlptaprasanna 

Sukarastn yah; tare diptaprasann’osau. —( S.R ., 111.171-72) 

That which is used in tara (upper register) with ease, so says 
S..R-, but 5 and 5.5. give a somewhat different interpretation. 


Yastu tirasthane sakalon’yQn&b sampfirpab pratibhatl sa 
diptaprasannah- —IS) 

Tire tu yah pQrqavadeva bhati dlptaprasannam tamudiha- 
ranti. —(5.5.. UI.250) 

This seems to imply a sense of completeness in the tdra-sthOna. 

24. Frasannantfda 

Mfdu should be taken here to stand for mandra, i.e., easy flowing 
and caressing tones in mandra are implied here. 

Sukarab komaladhvanib; prasannamrdurityuktab. 

— (S.R., III. 172) 

25. Guru 

Oururmato Ifighavavaijanena —(5.5., Ill 251) 

This is the opposite of laghu (no. IV 20, p. 211) and may stend 
eithe for an abundance of long syllables or a sense of heartiness in 
tbne-production. 

26. Hr asm 

it denotes shortness of duration. 

Hrasvab stokab- — (S.R., IU.173) 

5.5. defines it thus: 

Hrasvo raato yab khalu kampavat syat —(55., UI.25I) 

The significance of kampa is not clear here. The explanation of 
Pirivadeva for Bokkala (a sth&ya name) seem to be approximate 
to that of hrasva found in S.R. 

Sthiyab svalpaparimipo bokkala iti kathyate. 

-(5.5.5.. II.J20) 

27. Sithilagdifha 

Sindratvahtnab sabala£ca yab syit stbiyo mato’sau Hthila* 
digidhab. —(5.5., III.252) 
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Kramepa gadhatam tyaktva lali tasvaravart anam, 
PoccagSdhamiti proktam gUalaksauakovidaih. 

— {S.S.S., II.120) 

That which has both iithllaid (slackness) and gdjhata or sdbalatd 
(force). 

23. Dlrgha 

S feels it is synonymous with dlpta\ dlrgha is the opposite of 
hrasva and stands for length of duration. 

Dirgho mato hrasvavilaksaoalj syat. —(S.S., III.252) 

29. Asddhdraifa 

iSabdaSarlraguflatah sukarah susvaro’thava, 

Ya^ kasyacinna sarve$am so’sadhSraga ucyate. 

— (S.R., HI.173-7) 

That which cannot be rendered by all musicians. 

30. Sddharana 

This means common or ordinary. 

Sadrto yastu sarve$amasau sadharanah smftafr. 

III. 174) 

31. Niradhdra 

Na vanchati vahanyadir yah svanirvahahetave ucyate sa nira- 
dharah. -(S.R., III.175) 

This seems to be the opposite of apektfta (no. 11.31, p. 201). It 
can be conceived as the last phrase in a particular section which 
brings about a sense of completeness and which does not require 
any other phrase for its completeness. Pfirivadeva has given a 
similar interpretation for viddri (a variety of sthdya). 

Alaptirvilasatt&lakala vj£le$itasvara, 

Vartate cenniralambab sa vidftriti gaoyate. — (S.S.S., 11.63-64) 
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32. DuSkarSbhdsa 

Sukaro duskaropamah: du;karfibhSsa ityuktab. 

-(S i?., HI. 175-76) 

Artificial rendering of a piece so as to give it an air of being 
very difficult. 

33. MiSra ( mixed) 

Miirananmiirako matah. —(S.R., III. 176) 

This includes all mixed varieties and the fifteen gamakas have 
also been used in producing the mixed varieties. 5 R. mentions 36 
varieties of mlira-sth&ya just by way of illustration and says that 
infinite varieties can be conceived in this category. 

Sanglta Rdja mentions 66 varieties further subdivided as follows 
according to the number of varieties mixed into one: 

Dviyogaja 29+Triyogaja 16+Caturyogaja' 10-f Pancayognja 

5+Salsamyogaja 6=66. 

From the exhaustive illustrations of the 96 slhdyas, 15 gamakas 
and 6 kdkus, with detailed analysis and explanations, it will not be 
difficult to assess the tremendously evolved and involved aesthetic 
structure of our classical music in the 13th century ad and before. 
Also the unsparing insistence on perfection of execution, the deep 
knowledge of all the ancillary subjects of music, like poetry, 
languages, dance, instruments, aesthetics would give a clear idea as 
to how difficult it must have been for one to make the grade as a 
classical vocalist. 

Also listed in this chapter are the 23 qualifications of a first rate 
composer (vdggeyakdra), three and two attributes of a mediocre 
and bad vdggeyakdra ; 20 qualifications of a first rate vocalist; 5 
types of performers and 25 faults of singers. Studying these, one 
is amazed at the thoroughness of the sddhand demanded from one 
who aspires to be approved as a first rate vdggeyakdra or a first 
rate vocalist. 

Looking at the present state of affairs of out music with semi¬ 
literate composers and singers, one wonders how many today 
would have been able to pass the above standards. While it roust 
be conceded that our music today has expanded a gieat deal in 
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respect of aesthetic improvisation; one cannot ignore the overall 
dilution of standards in literary excellence, structural integrity of 
composition, purity of rendition of rdga and the general character 
of the musicians. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Evolution of the Concept of Tala 


1. Historical Perspective of Tdla 

T HE concept of tdla is quite fundamental to the understanding of 
Indian music. Bbarata, whose Ndpyaldstra is considered to be 
the earliest available work on musio in India describes tdla as one 
of the constituent elements of music as he defines Gdndharva' as 
svaratdla-paddtmakam (the organic unity of tone, rhythmic cycle 
and word). But for the very same reason it is difficult to trace the 
origin of tdla as far as the historical sources are concerned, since 
all the ancient musicologists such as Bharata and Dattila take it 
for granted to be a part and parcel of their musical heritage. 
Dattila, for instance, defines Gdndharva as “a collection of musical 
notes ( svara-sahghfita ) sustained by a verbal text, well measured by 
tdla and employed with attention and care.’* 5 Thus, as far as the 
written evidence goes, tdla was already a developed concept and 
was recognised as an indispensable element of music. 

Perhaps one may turn to the tradition of Same gana, which is 
supposedly considered to be older than that of the Gdndharva form 
of music, and look for some traces of the origin of tala. 

The word Gdndharva is somewhat of a mythical origin. On the 
one'hand it is associated with a class of semi-divine beings who are 
supposed to be the professional musicians of gods, and on the 
other hand it denotes the art of musical performance as originally 
practised by Narada who is supposed to have introduced it to the 
mortal world by the tradition enriched by such celebrities as 
Bharata and Dattila. 9 So, it is quite probable that the tradition of 
Gdndharva might have been a collateral phenomenon, though 
Bharata, while describing the origin of Ndfya derives gtta (melody) 


'See N.S., (Q.O.S.), 8,11 and 28. 
*Dattllam, 3. 

•Ibid, 2. 
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from the Sdmaveda} 

That, however, is quite in a different context and perspective, 
for the N&tyaSastra was formulated with a definite and an explicit 
end in view. It is staled to have been created by Brahma with the 
determination that “it would be the repository of the objective of 
ail the sciences, the originator of all the fine arts, the indicator of 
the future pattern of human activity, the means for the accomp¬ 
lishment of the objective of virtue and wealth, the bestower of 
glory and fame and full of instruction and compilation.’’* So, 
obviously it was not meant to serve kama (desire for pleasure) one 
of the, four recognised purufdrthas (human values), since its 
objective was restricted to dharma and artha (virture and wealth). 
Thus, the form of music present by the Nafyaidstra represented 
a tradition that wa,s specifically oriented to conform to the higher 
values of life. It will therefore be quite responsible to infer another 
tradition of musical arts which catered to the popular taste, as 
entertainment and enjoyment without any inhibitions—something 
that corresponded to what was later on openly acknowledge) as 
Deil SangTta by Matafiga and §2rAgadcva.’ This tradition, how¬ 
ever, for obvious reasons, was never considered worthy of being 
recorded or encouraged by the enlightened section of the society 
which synthesised every human activity with dharma. 

In the field of literature also we have the same parallelism of 
Saipskft and Prakft, the former representing the elite culture and 
the latter being the vehicle of the people at large. It.has been 
suggested, with more or less clearness'*, observes A. Berriedale 
Keith, 4 “that for profane as opposed to sacred literature, Saipskft 
was originally not employed- It was essentially in the form in 
which it was regulated by the grammar of Papini, in the 4th cent. 
DC, a form of speech reserved for those who conducted sacrifices 
and engaged in theological speculation, in etTect, for the Brahmaqas. 
Other persons used a true vernacular, which may be described as 
primary Prakrt,’’ This provides circumstantial evidence for the 

‘See N.S. , 1.17 ed., (Babulal Shukla Varenasi, 1972). 

*N.S.. 1.14-15. 

'He says, “the sangUa comprising gltam, vtidyam and uftiam that entertains 
people according to their taste in the different regions is known as Dti\ (S.JL, 
1.1.23.24). 

'See Classical Sanskrit literature, 5th edn.. Cal cutta, 1947, The Heritage of 
India Series, p. 1. 


existence of the sacred and the profane traditions of mnsicdl arts 
developing side by side in and around that age. 

Viewed in this perspective there is no wonder if no definite trace 
of the concept of tala is to be found in the tradition of Sdma-gdna, 
even though melodically it was sufficiently developed to employ 
the seven tones and the three accents. There can be two different 
approaches to looking for the origin of tdla, viz., by accepting the 
hypothesis of two separate traditions of musical arts existing side 
by side as already projected and by tracing- everything to the 
Vedas, i.e , the Sdmaveda. The concept of tala is a complex one 
comprehending not only rhythm but also tempo and the measure¬ 
ment of musical time in a cyclic manner. These features will be 
discussed while considering the concept of tdla particularly. In the 
meanwhile it may be borne in mind that the primary function of 
tdla as spelled out by such celebrated musicologists as Bharata, 
£firigadeva is to measure what may be called musical time. 1 and 
therefore cyclic repetition or recurrence is one of the most distin¬ 
guishing features of the concept of tdla. “In Vedic music, rhythm 
was observed in composition ( sdhitya ) with the help of metres 
(chanda ). Tunes were added to the f ks or stanzas and the fks were 
constituted out of the letters, arranged in diflefent metres. The jk 
stanzas with tunes were the Sama-gdnas."' So, while the metrical 
composition of the samans provided the scope for rhythm, as far 
as the element of recurrence, as an essential feature of tdla , is con-' 
cerned, there seems to be no evidence to suggest the notion of 
tdla being implicit in the structure and the singing of Sdma-gdna. 
It is, therefore of little value, in the present state of our knowledge 
or the available sources for it, to look for the origin of tdla in the 
tradition of the Sdma-gdna. 

Now one must naturally turn to the other proposition, viz., the 
unrecorded tradition of profane music, so to say. Looking some¬ 
what objectively, it may be observed that the perception of rhythm 
is much more spontaneous and natural to the human mind than 
that of svara or even pada since the development of language must 

•See N.S., (G O.S ), IV.31.1 and5.it. V. 3, which defines/d/a as “Time pro¬ 
viding through action, measured by such units as laghu etc,, the measurement of 
melody etc., is tdla." 

'See Swani Prajfan&canda, Historical Development of Indian Music, 1973, 
p.422. 
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have taken quite a long time in the history of human civilization. f 

Therefore, it will be quite reasonable to visualise that the rhyth¬ 
mic movement of the limbs and the body came more easily and 
effortlessly, as the manifestation of joy in the form of different 
emotions, to the primitive man; and so the origin of tala may 
rather be sought in the perception of rhythm in the song and 
dance as.practiscd in the prehistoric times. 

Viewed in this perspective, it seems that tila gradually develop* 
ed as the specific manifestation of rhythm in order to spell out the 
temporal element in the rhythmic fabric of time-space- But in 
order to look for (he various developments in the concept of tila, 
one must be dear about what the concept signifies, and jo do this 
one has again to turn one’s attention to the ancient writers on the 
subject. 

Scope of Study: From Bharata, who is variously placed between 
200 nc to ad 400 by the different writers to SarAgadeva who 
admittedly belongs to the first half of the 13th century, we do not 
have many writers on music whose works have survived the vaga- * 
ries of time. Most important among the extant works of this 
period is the BfhadtUii of MataAga which, however, is incomplete, 
and to our misfortune does not contain its chapter on tala. This 
work is roughly assigned to Sth to 7th cent. ad. Then we have a 
few works ranging from 10th century to 12th century. We have 
the commentary of Abhinavagupta on the Nafyaiitra of Bharata 
called Abhinavabhirati, belonging to 10th cent. ad. This work is 
very valuable in the history of musicology as almost all the later 
writers including SarAgadeva are indebted to him for their under¬ 
standing of the ancient texts. But, here again, since it is a com¬ 
mentary on the Nifyniistr i, as far as tila is concerned, its 
exposition is limited to the Mdrga-talus expounded by Minrarq , 

However, it is yet of immense importance since it throws a flood 
of light on the concept of tala and the philosophy of time which 
is the main factor constituting tala. Thereafter, we have the Mina- 
sollisa of Someivara belonging to the first half of the 12th century. 1 
This work deals with a host of other subjects but also as a resume 
of ancient theory of music. It is followed by the Sangitarfdimapi 
of Jagadekamalla 3 which deals with tila adquately. Of some 

‘See Krishnamachdriar who places him between 1116-27, para 1006, p. 853. 

•Ibid., para 1005, p. 8X3. He is placed between ad 1138-50- . 


importance besides these works, from the point of view of tila is 
the Dattllam of Dattila or Dan tila who is said to be one of the 
sons of Bharata, Though the available text seems to be very 
meager, yet because of its antiquity, it is of immense importance. 
However, since it deals only with the Marga-talas, its study is of 
limited value. Apart from these the Bharata-bhi$ya of Nanyadeva 
which belongs to 11th century', is another work of importance 
even with regard to tila. This work, also called as the Sarsvatlhj- 
dayakanthabharapa, is considered by some to be a commentary on 
Bharata’s Nityafistra and an original work by others. 

Another work to be noticed is the Aumipatam," of Umdpatl- 
tyarya belonging to ad 12th cent. 1 

Thus, in respect of tila the following few original works con¬ 
stitute the scope of our study: Nifyaiistra, Dattilam, Bjhaddeii, 
Bharotabhifya, Abhinavabharu{i, Minasollisa, Sangltacilijdmani 
and SangUa Rattuikara. Sangitasatnayasira and Bharatdrnava are 
two other works that are to be considered as contemporary to 
SfirAgadeva as they,belong to the 13th century, though the date of 
the latter is not definitely known. 

A survey of the modern literature on Indian music reveals that 
very little research work has indeed been done in the field of tila. 
The Bhiratiya SangUa of Krishna Rao Mule (in Marathi) gives a 
brief account of tila and dhruva adhyjyas of the N&tyalistra of 
Bharata which is obviously based on the study of the SangUa 
Ratnakara of SarAgadeva. Similarly, the originally Bengali work 
entitled Bhiratiya SangUa Tula and Chanda is more or less descrip¬ 
tive. The well known work of Kailash Chandra Deva Brhaspati in 
Hindi Bharata ki Sangita-Siddliunia gives a very brief account of 
the concepts related to tala as found in the NityaSastra and SangUa 
Ratnikara with the help of the commentators Abhinavagupta and 
K&llinatha on these two works respectively. The SangltaSastra of 
K. Vasudeva Sastri throws some light on the origin of tila from 
Chanda (metre) but docs not aim at discovering and demonstrating 
the actual stages of development of tila. 

Thus it would seem that for an authentic and an adequate infor¬ 
mation and the history of ideas related to tala, one must depend 
entirely upon the ancient Sanskrit works listed above. As far as the 

‘Ibid., para 1002, p. 851. He is placed between ad 1079-1147. 

•See Krishnamacharlar, para 70, p. S30. 
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M&rga t&las are concerned, the Saipskft texts before and after 
Sarilgadeva hardly show any evidence of change or development. 
There is no essential difference between the treatment of Bharata 
and 3arrtgadeva, for example. The subsequent writers have, of 
course, followed suit mixing them up, sometimes with the Deil 
talas. With respect to Deii talas, it may be. observed that they were 
fully developed by the time of &arflgadeva. He deals with 120 t&lqs. 
Among the earlier writers, Bharata is silent and MataAga's chapter 
on tala is unfortunately missing. Dattila, as already stated, deals 
with M&rga talas only since he has concerned himself with G3n- 
dharvaiustra. The Gaiulharva form of music was later classified as 
M&rga by £arftgadeva, though the two could not perhaps be 
equated in every technical or even historical detail. So, as far as 
the development of tala is concerned we are suddenly confronted 
with the Deil t&las by the writers of 12th and 13th century, there 
being no earlier record available to us for investigation. Thus we 
are compelled to rely upon the meager data and vague hints that 
can be inferred more in terms of probability than in terms of 
actuality. 

2. The Concept of Tala 

Bharata's way of defining or in other words, expounding t&la, 
implies a certain perspective in which music as a whole is conceived 
by him. First of all we have to bear in mind that to Bharata music 
is not an autonomous art, it being ancillary to drama. Thereby 
every musical concept in his mind is correlated to the aims and 
objectives of a dramatic performance. 1 Consequently he conceives 
music also as a silpa as contrasted with vidyS. The function of a 
vidyS is to lead man to immortality or freedom. The cultivation of 

»cf. N.S., 1.14-15. 

uhtw i 

itfawrem? u <iv u 

ttesroarra* , i«t S4Tsi?nni7<i i 
<nzuror <npr frfft^rd tnilRt^ n 

I resolve to write the fifth Veda called NAfya which is designed to be the repo* 
sitory of all the branches of learning and initirtor of all the arts and crafts, with 
a view to provide the guidelines for the conduct of all the people in future with 
regard to what is virtuous, desirable, glorious, instructive and worthy of being 
imbibed. 
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Stlpa (art) is subordinated to the aim of life attainable through 
vidy& (learning). This, incidentally, may provide the background in 
which Bharata has selected the materials of the music prevalent in 
histories for being incorporated in his work. 

Obviously, Bharata’s N&tyai&stra represents the study of what 
may be called highly cultivated music, practised among the mem¬ 
bers of the highly cultured section of the society, it being instruc¬ 
tive, educative and elevating in orientation. 

Another factor that lends real significance to this perspective is 
his concept of G&ndharva, i.e., music, He defines G&ndharva as 
'svara-tdla-padatmakam’ 1 (the embodiment of tone-rhythmic cycle 
and verbal structure). So he takes tala as one of the essential con¬ 
stituents of music. 

Again it is interesting to observe that he almost identifies t&la 
as such with ghana * (the splid instruments) which he considers to 
be one of the four classes of musical instruments constituting 
Stodya (instrumental ensemble).’ The modern practice of using the 
covered instruments (drums) such as tabla for the manifestation of 
t&la is therefore positively a later development. This development 
naturally forms a point of departure or of progress in a new 
dimension as far as the ancient practice is concerned- This aspect 
of the subject will however be considered in its proper place while 
dealing with the development of t&las. But all the same it is notable 
that Abhinavagupta as well assigns the function of tala to ghana 
and not to avanaddha.* 

Bharata defines, or in fact expounds t&la as follows: 


•See N.S.. (O.O.S.), 28.8. 

•cr. Ibid., 28 . 2 — 

UH HltTTJ fiwe: {ghana is known as tala). 

*cf. Ibid., 28.1 —ghana is known as /dfa. 

«r ❖mnra i 

g Rmmmfar n ^ 

This instrumental ensemble is to be known as fourfold as distinguished by 
their characteristic features, viz., the stringed instruments (the kutit etc.), the 
covered instruments (the drums), the solid (ringing) instruments and the wind 
instruments. 

<cf. Abb. Bha., (G-O-S), p. 2. 
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to 3 *ra?f sftw ^srnrTfrsrtnfcRpr i 

•tosto snrrof % ii* 

—(MS., (G.O.S.). 31.1) 

'‘The instrument that has been called ghana, in association with 
kald (unsounding action) pdta (sounding action) and laya (tempo) 
is to be known as having time for its measure in the use of tdla (or 
'by those who apply 'tdla' according to the other version)/’ 

When ghana is identified with tdla, in view of the above exposi¬ 
tion, it only means that the instrument is the medium of the mani¬ 
festing tSta. Apart from that is involved in it, is the organisation of 
kald, pdta and laya so as to render it a useful tool to measure the 
time in a musical rendering. In other words, whereas the function 
of tdla is to measure time, kald, pdta and laya provide the means 
by which it becomes possible to do so; and again for the manifesta* 
tion of these three, ghana provides the material perceptual medium. 
In other words, kald, pdta and laya constitute the factors of tdla, 
measurement of musical time, its objective or function so to say, 
and the ghana-vddya (the solid instruments), its medium of expres¬ 
sion. 

This exposition of tala can properly.and fully be comprehended 
by understanding the related concepts of ghana, kald, pdta, laya 
and kdla (time). 

Ghana has already been explained as the solid musical instru¬ 
ment used as the medium for the manifestation of tdla , but it will 
yet be worthwhile to look at it from Bharata’s perspective. 
Bharata, as already pointed out, classifies his instrumental ensem¬ 
ble into four types of instrument, viz., fata, avanaddha, ghana and 
sutfra. But distinguishing them by their characteristic properties 
and their role in a musical performance, he further divides them 
into groups, viz-, the ensemble of the stringed instruments ( tata 
kutapa )* and the ensemble of the covered instruments, i.e. drums 
(i avanaddha kutapa ) including the siifira (wind instruments) into the 
former and the ghana into the latter. 8 This classification is essen¬ 
tially based on his concept of svara (tone), which he says is two¬ 
fold, viz., body-based (iarfrn/r) and based on stringed instruments 

l Tilayoktbhih is a text variant. 

•J Kutapa signifies a group of allied instruments and may roughly ba equated 
with what is now called an ensemble. 

•cf. N.S., (O.O.S.). 28.3. 
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(vahid#). 1 Again it is seen that according to Bharata, Gandharva 
(music) is caused (i.e. created) by voice, the lute (vind) and the 
flute iyaxpia)} That is because obviously these three are capable of 
producing the svaras (tones). Thus, the rationale of the avanaddha 
and tata kutapas being formed separately lies in their being atonal 
and tonal instruments. So, the avanaddhas and the ghanas are 
recognized to be atonal in nature as well as function. This explains 
why ghana was assigned the function of mainfesting tdla. However, 
it yet remains to l\e seen why avanaddha was not considered 
suitable for this purpose, but for the present what is more impor¬ 
tant is to comprehend tdla as understood by Bharata. 

Since the very function of tdla is to measure time of a musical 
rendering, it will be of immense value to grasp the notion of time 
as understood by the ancients. The other constituent factors of tdla 
given are kald, pdta and laya. Of these, the first two represent 
action. Time is considered to be eternal by itself and therefore 
unlimited. The fundamental question therefore arises, can time be 
measured and if so, how. 

Time is differently conceived in the' different schools of Indian 
philosophy. It will not be relevant to our investigation to go into 
the philosophical intricacies of their exposition. Here we are con¬ 
cerned with time that is measurable. Thus, lime is conceived in 
two aspects, eternal and transitory. According to the VaiSesika 
system of philosophy, time is an eternal substance* and the basis 
of all experiment. We do not know what time is in itself but our 
experience is cast in its fold. 

Time in itself is one but it appears to be many with reference to 
the changes or events that take place in it. 4 Time itself is not 
measurable; what is measurable is the action or the event that 
takes place in it, the limitation thereof being subsequently attribut¬ 
ed to time. This time is transitory and relative, it always has a 

point of reference or a standard of measurement with reference to 

which it becomes perceptible. This time is "chronological and con¬ 
sists in the notion of sequence in which certain events are prior 
and other posterior. But the time that is eternal is yet the subs¬ 
tratum of this partial time. Abhinavagupta calls it the kdla khaifija, 

‘Ibid., 28.12. 

•Ibid.. 28.10. 

•cf. V.S.. II.2.7. 

•cf. Tarkasaipgraha, 15. 
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i.e., a portion of time. He further says that it is the action of singing I 

that is actually measured in terms of time. He elucidates Bharata’s , 

definition in these terms: ) 

i 

H&i JTHRmRftsf s flfidg f fo g. 5W wfau 5IWTT- 

n«rra: 

*Fr5rcpjs: gotikm h qq »i taEw i n qT »i qft*ggt- 

«mr: i 1 

The purport is as follows: “The tala that arises from the instru¬ 
ment spoken of as ghana by the application of sounding actidns 
such as iamya and unsounding actions such as dvapa, which embo¬ 
dies action within a portion of time and is essentially a rubstance, 
is the means of measuring (literally limiting) the extent of the act 
of singing.’* 

In other words tala is conceived by him to be the means, 
fashioned out of the saiabda and niljiabda kriyds, for measuring 
the extent of the act of singing, as it is extended in time. If exten- * 

sion be understood as the quality or property of space, then tala is L 

essentially the means of determining and regulating the act of | 

singing in time-space. But Abhinavagupta has referred to only two | 

aspects of tala, namely, movement ( kriya ) and divisive time-mea- r 

suremcnt ( paricchitti ). But there are two other aspects also which [j 

are equally important. They are patterns of the time-division and (j 

their cyclic recurrence. 

Again he says that time cannot be perceived without action, 1 
rather it is time that is the cause of every limitation. 1 Time is, as 
already pointed out, the formal cause of all change, its material 
cause being the limited objects or particular actions. So, action or 
kriya is a means of determining the divisions of time in its transi¬ 
tory aspect and time on the other hand is the substratum in which 
the action takes place in its eternal aspects. 

Since tala is the means of measuring the act of singing in time- 
space, according to Abhinavagupta, £arhgadeva identifies tala with 
kaia (time). He says, 

‘See Ab. Bha., on MS.. (O.O.S.), 31.1, p. 151. 

** «5HT; fiwiwrfiibB: *f<r g mwt «tftvB5$g; virr : t 

— Abh. Bha, on N S., (G.O.S.), 31,1, p. 151 


fiwufcfHdfii fanr i 

qtarlfireqfiTvr:, *r ^fs^rr n vu 

“Providing through action (kriya) measured by units such as 
laghu etc, the measurement of song (giro) etc., time is tala." 1 

Though Sarngadeva is a close follower of Bharata, a critical 
scrutiny of the definitions of tala given by the two authors points 
to a certain development in the very concept of tala. The difference 
between the two, however, cannot be said to be categorical, but 
nevertheless it provides ample evidence of the development of the 
idea in the same direction. 

To Bharata, tala was inextricably associated with the medium of 
its expression, i.c., ghana , which shows that his understanding was 
concrete; but to SarAgadeva, tala is nothing but lime which signi¬ 
fies an abstract concept based on the distinction that was made 
between the subject and the medium of expression. This develop¬ 
ment in conceptual terms was probably a necessary forerunner to 
the change over from the ghana to the avaiuutdha as a medium of 
expression for tala In Indian music. 

According to Bharata it is (he ghana (vatlya) along with kala, 
pdta and laya that provides the standards of measurement in time 1 
Abhinavagupta marks a development in his concept of tala when 
he says that tala arising from ghana with the sounding and the un¬ 
sounding actions as well as tempo, is the means of determining the 
extent of the act of singing as delimited in terms of time-space.* 
And Sarhgadcva says that time as delimited by the actions measur¬ 
ed by laghu etc., and thereby setting the measurement of song- 

l dance etc, is tala.* 

c Abhinavagupta represents one stage of development and SarA- 

’ gadeva another. With Bharata tala arises out of ghana, in order to 

! me asu re time; for Abhinavagupta, it is not time that is measured 

by tala, it is the extent (i.e. the time-scape) of the act of singing 
i that is sought to be measured by tala, and for SarAgadcva, time as 

qualified by the measured expanse of the act of singing is tala. The 
whole process achieves the isolation of tala from the medium of its 


* S.R ., 5.3. 

*cf. N.S., (G.O.S.), 31.1. 

•cf. Abh . Bha., ou N.S., (O.O.S.), 31.1, p. 151. 


•Ibid. 
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experession. Abhinavagupta developes the concept that it is the act 
of singing that is the object of measurement in time, but does not 
dissociate it from ghana; while £finigadeva develops the concept 
of associating laghu and guru etc., which are the time units 
measured through kald and pita in order to manifest tala , dispens¬ 
ing with any explicit reference to ghana. 

SangUa-ctiijdmant, defines tdla as: 

rTTvT: iT?«TFf ff fjpTFficW I 

i.e., “tala signifies measurement of time through the matras pro¬ 
duced by (sounding and un sounding) actions.** It may be observed 
that already the reference to ghana was not considered essential in 
,p. ejecting the concept of tala in the 12th century. 

Whether it is time that is measured by tala or the act of singing 
that is measured by tala in time, tdla is predominantly concerned 
with time, a factor that is clearly brought out by SarAgadcva. All 
the same it is true, as pointed out by Abhinavagupta, that time is 
not perceptible without action or change. And it is the pattern of 
action that determines the form of tala. Again change implies 
alternation of relative action and rest, the frequency of which pro¬ 
duces tempo (laya). So in fact we can see how the three factors— 
time, action and the rate of change (caused by relative action and 
pause) go to constitute tdla. It is also dear how time is related to 
action and tempo. So fundamentally, whatever has been said by 
3ar6gadcva, Jagadckamalla and Abhinavagupta, is no doubt 
implied in Bharata, but the credit of realising these implications 
and stating them in their own way lies with them. Incidentally, 
their respective perceptions were responsible for the refinement and 
precision that the concept of tdla receives in SurAgadcva. 

Time, or the expanse of the act of singing in time is measured 
through kald and pdta, i.e., the sounding and the silent actions. 
How is this achieved? By striking a bronze instrument (or a gha\a, 
i.e., a pitcher) at regular intervals of lime. Though the ghana was 
used for keeping time the other system of keeping time by the 
clapping of hands continued to the maintained in a modified and 
improved form, at least as far .as the Mdrg.t talas are concerned. 
Originally, as it appears, tdla was kept and manifested by the hand. 
The action of the hand is called kriyd which is conceived to be of 
two types, viz., saiabda (sounding) and nifyiabda (silent). Bharata 


1 has given the other set of terms, viz., kali and pdta. The word 

j . kald is used in various senses, it denotes generally a unit of time- 
< ! measure in tdla as accompanied with some actipp, nihiabda or 

. saiabda, and particularly it signifies the nihiabdd kriyd in contrast 

with pdta that signifies sounding action. 1 
1 Kald literally signifies a phase or thereby a part of a whole, and 

I thus, it has the function of a unit in the cycle of tdla. This unit of 

! time has no absolute value, it varies according to the Mdrga or the 

particular span of tdla to which it is related. The fact that it has 
no absolute value is very important as this flexibility was utilised 
in evolving the structure of Deii talas to great advantage. But all 
the same it does not mean that it has no fixed value.. 

In metrical measure a kala is equal to a mdtrd which is equivalent 
to the time taken by pronouncing a short vowel or the time of a 
nimesa (i.e., winking of the eye). Here, in the context of tdla, a.' 
kala or mdtrd is equal to five laghus} However, in the Mdrga talas 
the actual unit of tdla which is called kald consists of two laghus 
or a guru (of the tdla system). Thus, each kald of tdla is equal to 
the time taken by pronouncing ten short syllables (or vowels). 
Laghu is, however, used in the yathdk$ara form which will be dealt 
with presently. 

Bharata says that kald is threefold according to as it pertains to 
the three Mdrgas *, viz., Citrd , Vartika and Dak find. Thus, the 
concept of kala is inevitably related to that of Mdrga in the Mdrga 
tdlas. SarAgadeva speaks of four Mdrgas adding. Dhruva in the 
beginning. According to him in the Dhruva Mdrga, the kald is of 
one mdtrd, in Citrd, of two matras, in Vdrtika of fpur matras and 
in Dak find it has eight matras, the mdtrd being equal to a laghu.* 
In practice the Dhruva Mdrga is hardly ever used. So, practically a 
kald is at least of the measure of 2 laghus or one guru. It is quite 

•cf. S.R , 5.4. 

'ct.S.R-.SAS— 

q* *m**WTfr anf»TBT mu? aratfr n n >' 
apt*n uraeRrcmquunuffir wtat i 
and also see N.S.. (G.O.S.), 31.2 and 31.4, which says: 

WPnu finhn qt aqnfti E are tT* i 

A ntmefa is found to be equal to 0.24 seconds, the laghu of tib is therefore 
equal to 1.20 seconds. 

•See N.S., (G.O.S.), 31.3. 

•See5.lt., 5,10-11. 
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interesting to note that the Sangitacdddmatti speaks of.six Margos, 1 
viz., Dak find, Vdrtika, Citrd, Citratara, Citratama and Aticitratama 
with their kalis respectively consisting of eight, four, two, one, 
half mdtrd and anudruta* Jagadekmalla is said to be a contempo* 
rary of ^arrtgadeva. Somcivara, who is predecessor of both, also 
speaks of four Margos, viz., Vdrtika, Dukfini, Citrd and Citratara.* 
And he clearly says that "in this way the measure of sounding 
action in tala is known to be fourfold.”* 

The addition to the three Mdrgas of Bharata in different ways is 
a clear pointer to the development of Dcii tilas which, as it will 
be observed later, have laghu as their standard unit of measure¬ 
ment in contrast with the guru of Mdrga talas. It was due to this 
development probably that Someivara had to devise Citratara 
Mdrga and SarAgadeva had to add the Dhruva Mdrga, while Jaga- 
dekamalla went to the extent of innovating six Mdrgas in com* 
pliance with the structure of Dei! talas. Sarfigadeva did not need 
to do that because he, at the very outset classified fd/a.into Mdrga 
and Dcii* So. subsequently the application of the concept of 
Mdrgas was abandoned with regard to the Deii tdias which 
acquired a distinct identity. But, nevertheless, Jagadekamalla's 
attempt to comprehend all the talas into a system of six Mdrgasir 
and SurAgadcva’s classification of talas into Mdrga and Dcii mark 
a point of departure from the older tradition in practice. 

Somcivara’s clear statement that the four Mdrgas provide a 
fourfold measure of tdla throws flood of light on the very signifi¬ 
cance of the concept of Mdrga, which in SarAgadeva’s treatment is 
very intimately related to the concept of the threefold tdla in terms 
o[ ekakala, dvikala and catufkala forms of all the Mdrga talas, 
associating them with the Citrd, Vdrtika and the Dak find Mdrgas 
respectively. The concept of Mdrgas is also related to that of tempo 
(laya). However, this aspect will be considered while dealing with 
layu. Mdrga essentially implies a device for providing different 
standards of measuring the same fa/fl-structurc. For example, the 

'See Sangliacliddmapt, 31-34. 

'Amidruta Is of the value of one-fourth of a mdtrd. 

'See Mdnasotldia, 4.16.830. 

'tpr «mt ami it i —MamuoUitsa, 4.16.831 

'See S.R., 3.4. 

Indeed tome have suggested that the Mdrga-tdias are those tilas that find 
expression in terms of Mdrgas. 
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yathdkfara of ekakala form of caecatputa is SSI$, i.e., two gurus, 
one laghu and pluta. A guru is equivalent to two laghus and a pluta 
is equivalent to three laghus. Thus in all, it has four kalis of two 
laghus, each of which is capable of being expanded to give rise to 
what is known as a pidabhiga (section). The dvikala form com¬ 
prises eight gurus in four groups of two gurus each, viz., SS SS SS 
SS and the catufkala form comprises sixteen gurus in four groups 
of four gurus each, viz., SSSS SSSS SSSS SSSS. This expansion of 
the basic structure is achieved by introducing nihiabda kali in 
between the saiabda kalis. This is amply demonstrated by the 
pattern of the saiabda and nihiabda kalis in them as shown below: 

S S I £ 

(a) Ekakala• caecatputa (i) sam 4a ti sa or 

S S i s 

(ii) sa ti 4a ti or 

s s i £ 

(iii) ti 4a ti 4a 

(b) Dvikala caecatputa S S SS S S S S ^ 

ni 4a nita 4a pra ni 4am 

(c) Catufkala caecatputa S S S S S S S S 

a ni vi 4a i ni vi ti 

SSSSSSS S 
S 4a vi pra a ni vi 4am 


Here it may be mentioned that the kalis are named as follows: 


Name of saiabda 

Abbre¬ 

Name of nihiabda 

Abbre¬ 

kali 

viation 

kali 

viation 

1. Dhruva 

Dhru 

avapa 

i 

2. £amya 

ia 

niskrima 

ni 

3. Tala 

ta 

vikgepa 

vi 

4. Sannipata 

sam 

praveSa 

pra 


Now, it will be observed that the ekakala form has all saiabda 
kriyds, the dvikala form begins with a nihiabda kriyd and proceeds 
with a nihiabda and a saiabda kriyd in each pidabhiga. Similarly, 
it may be seen that catufkala form as well has one saiabda kriyd 
and three nihiabda kriyds in each pidabhiga, thus having the same 
four saiabda kriyds as in the ekakala form, it is therefore obvious 
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that Mdrga implies a variation of the time-measure of a particular j 

td/a-structurc. f 

The third constituent factor of tala is laya (tempo). 1 Bharata | 

clearly says that tempo {laya) is caused by the time-space taken by I 

the kales* The time-interval obtained between one sounding kali i 

and another is called vlirdnti (rest) by SarAgadeva who defines 
laya as "rest immediately following action.”* In other words, | 

tempo is nothing but the interval of time between a series of 
actions ( kriyds ). This concept is naturally to be contrasted with the 
modem concept of laya as spedd or rate of action. The former ' 

considers rest as the substance of laya while -the latter considers ! 

action as its substance. Of course it goes without saying that the I 

two are related like the two sides of the same coin, but the conse- i 

quence of this difference in emphasis is such that the way of 
expressing it today is just the opposite of what it was earlier Now- 
a-days the expression 'increase of laya' means the increase of speed 
of action and consequently the decrease of the period of rest, ' 

which is the veiy opposite of the earlier concept according to which l. 

the increase of laya meant the increase of the rest period and the I 

decrease of the rate of action. So, laya, according to the ancients, j 

consists of primarily in the period of rest. j 

What lends tala a distinct identity with reference to rhythm is 
what Dattila calls parivarta and Sardgadcva calls it parivartana J 

which he defines as the repetition of a pddabhaga (i.e., a section) i; 

or the whole of tala} It is this repetition or recurrence in a cyclic 
order that distinguishes tala from simple rhythm. This concept of 
parivarta or parivartana it seems, has come down to us in the form 
of avartana of modem practice. 


’cf. Dattllam where tala is said to be based on laya, kaia and kola: 

*w aid srawifit mnmn>ttPid 11 u —Dattiiam, 109 

*N.S„ (G.O.S.), 31.5- 
n?f: nmfat mr 

mm3 fasfaf 11 it 11 

• 5 ^ 544 -^^ ^ 

qnrmre: qfwaaf«nar3r 1 —S.R., 3.32 

KSIIin&tha, commenting on adeb of the text says that implies the whole of 
tala. See S R., Adyar edn., vol. Ill, p. 24. Also cf. DatlHam, IQ. 


Besides parivarta, yati and graha are other two concepts related 
to that of laya. Yati is defined by Sarhgadcva as “the regulation 
effecting laya (tempo).” 1 A melody or a musical rendering is 
conceived as divided into three parts, viz., the beginning, middle 
and the end- Yati or its three varieties, viz., sama, Srotogatd and 
gopucclxr consists of the varied distribution of the slow, the middle 
and the fast tempo. We need not go into details here, the concept 
being very clear in so far as it is related to the distribution of 
musical speed over the entire body of a composition or a rendering. 

Similarly, the concept of graha comprehends the relationship 
between the commencement of the fti/tf-pattern* and that of the 
rendering The three types of graha, viz-, sama, atita and andgata 
relate to the three layas, viz., on. after and before the commence¬ 
ment of the composition. 

In modern musical practice; sama is the aesthetic confluence of 
the singer, player and drummer. This is the point where the beauty 
and the intricacies of raga and tala tend to get focused. This is 
one of the unique aspects of Hindustani music. In Karijatic music, 
the old concept of graha still continues- There the focal point is the 
start of the composition and all the intricacies of tdh and svara 
are calculated towards that point. SarAgadcva defines sama as “the 
graha (hold) in which the commencement of tala coincides in time 
with that of melody.”* The function and the relationship of atita 
and andgata is interpreted differently by Kiillinatha and SimhabhQ- 
pala. The concept of Kallinatha is related to the starting point of 
the drummer; the other relates to the starting point of the singer. 4 
We are presently concerned with grasping the concept of tala as 
a whole. It seems that gradually the complexity of the three types 
of graha gave way to the simplicity of sama which discharged the 
function of graha. Sama or graha as such is one of the most 
important factors of tala in Indian music system. 

trfafatrfmihdr 11 

rmr Whthrar *trtt iftjvst fufittiftr trr 11 - —s.R., V.46-47 

„ *cf. S.R.. 5.47-50 for details. 

» S.R. . 5.51. 

♦See K&llinfttba and SimhabhOp&la on S.R., 5.50-52. According to KfillinS- 
tha atita is that which commences prior to the commencement of melody while 
according to SimhabhQp&la atita is that which commences after the melody has 
begun. Similarly their interpretation of andgata also varies. 
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It has been observed that- tdla is indicated through the action 
of saiabda and nihiabda kriyds. But alongside it has also been 
observed that tala was to be manifested through ghana. When tala 
was kept by the action of hand, what was the need for pressing the 
ghana into service? Or, conversely, when t&ia was to be kept with 
the help of ghana what was the need for the system of sounding 
and silent movements of the hand? 

£arflgadeva throws some light on this question while he defines 
the utility and the functions of taladhara. He says, “A separate 
cymbal holder (taladhara), expert' in the gandharva system should 
be provided to assist the singer and to safeguard against his 
inadvertence.*’ 1 

Obviously, the idea is that a taladhara is necessary to relieve the 
attention of the singer from the pre-occupation of keeping tala. So 
it must have been observed that this preoccupation constituted a 
distraction in concentrating upon the act of singing. If it is 
reasonably conceived that originally tala was kept by the hand 
through the system of saiabda and nihiabda kriyds, this considera¬ 
tion must have been responsible for the introduction of ghana as 
the medium for the manifestation of tdla. Now, why of the two 
atonal instruments, viz., ghana and avanaddha, was this function 
assigned to ghana to begin with? 

Abhinavagupta, while expounding the utility of ghana as a 
medium of keeping tdla points out that the system of indicating 
tala through the sounding and the silent acts of the hand is rele¬ 
vant only in the context of the gandharva and not with regard to 
gana, so much so that even the Dhruvdgdna, described by Bharata 
has no use for the hand-indicating of tala. Thus for gana it was 
ghana only that was to be used as a medium of tdla. All those 
forms of music that have no reference to adtftaphala (mystic merit) 
such as Dhruva songs and Deii rdgas are outside the scope 
of Mdrga Sangita; so for these forms which are technically 
called gdita in contradistinction to gandharva, ghana was the 
medium of tdla. This confirms our hypothesis that the system of 

'S.R . 5.38-39— 

mwunisvm: wiwmmat «rt: ii • 

•rig: U5W: swrefaijufr ii 

Kallin&iha elucidates that the J&tis. Grama rigas, the six types of rdgas and 
the fourteen gltakas constitute gandharva while the four Margos are indicated 
by the word Mdrga. 


indicating tdla by the hand movements is a hangover from earlier 
times, when this function was discharged exclusively by the clapping 
of hands. 

Another point made by him is that the use of ghana or kdipsya- 
tala secures what is called prayoga-sdmya. 1 The concept of sdmya 
is used by Dattila as well. 9 But the significance of this concept is 
not technically very clear. Literally, sdmya means evenness, equa¬ 
bility, concord, harmony, etc. Moreover, as he argues, tdla is used 
not only by the singers, who can, in all probability show the 
sounding and the silent kriyds by the hand, but also by the instru¬ 
mentalists and the dancers who cannot attend to their performance 
fully and to a taladhara who is keeping time by hand. A kdtttsya- 
tdla is naturally helpful to them directly Probably sdmya is 
indicative of the concordance of tonal and rhythmic aspects of a 
rendering. This concordance could not be achieved as best by 
employing the technique of the hand alone as by a bronze instru¬ 
ment. Besides SarAgadeva has given an added purpose for ghana, 
viz., to provide a cover for the inadvertance of the singer, obviously 
referring thereby to the same consideration as that of Dattila in 
the terms of achieving sdmya. Thus, ghana is more helpful in 
securing co-ordination between singing, playing on instruments, 
dancing and rhythm or tempo, i.e., gtta, vddya, tiftya and tdla, in 
sangita. 

Abhinavagupta points out another function of kdtpsyat&Ia (a 
bronze instrument) quoting ViSakhila in terms of "gdtuh prasada 
pariksartam"*, i.e., for determining the singer’s clarity in time- 
measure. The word prasada in view of what SarAgadeva has said 
may be deciphered as pramdda (inadvertence) in this expression and 
then it would seem that the function of kdrpsyatdla as deterrent to 
the inadvertence of the singer, as already pointed but by him. 

Avanaddha was obviously meant for sangati function that could 
not be assigned to ghana since relatively the avanddhas (drums) 
are less atonal than ghana-vddyas. The tabla is, for example, set to 
tune in any performance. Moreover, avanaddha is capable of 

'See Abh. Bh.. on N.S., 32.2, (G.O.S.), p. 152. 

'aiwnj uiwf trtBnft? firfa: tts h i — Daiitlam, no 

•See Abh. Bha.. on N.S. ,31.2, (G.O.S.). p. 152. 

The expression nrfhiuw > 115 : tor RitoTOPftWR can as well 

be deciphered to read— 1 tPnwOatw 
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producing what ought 

“Ton” oV the reasons for assi 8 nin B the function of M/e to 

gltana. related to the exposition of tala, 

terms the. comprehend the snhjee, 

matter of tala . There are: 

>• l■ ”SS JJSS £ SA 

21. and paw*. 1 

„ ct these we have alieady dealt briefly or extensively 
From amongst these we nave y (15), /„;*« 

withthehripdsd to 8), pnn;orI O. ,, the pS„( s (21). 

(.6), indrgos O?) andviz. snnro..«» and 
which are the same a ts are rc lated to what are called 

Most of the otherconccpts arc^rclatea^n^p^ ^ ^ 

the parkarana gitas or gi ta as. expounded in due pro- 

concerned the rcla e tC T ^°” th e r concepts we shall be dealing with 
portion to their r . f the Marga talas and gUakas. 

while considering the s me factors of tala as enumerat- 

WhilCBha fnatl has reduced them to fifteen, Sarngadeva 
ed above and Datti ^ same as those of 

.gain presents M^onc **«£,,•“ itldudi n g ever, 
Bharata but are much ifltai, 2. fcotoi 

detail of the technique of^The« nding 4 

(unsounding actions), ' P . . dhruvaka, citra, etc-, 6. the 
(spans). 5 . the eight mdrg.fc^ su^ as .fca/cu/o 

standard measure of gun' %*£££ (sectlons ), 9. the-md/rd, 
dvikala and 8-1 P the regulation of fingering 

10. the technique of pstn I or^varitties snoh as 

(ahgulwtyama), 12. the 1 14 /a>r<w 15. 16 . 

, ftC . -. 18 20 Dattila enumerates fifteen concepts comprchen- 

JS “ d(ie - i "" tor ”"‘"" 8 “"“ n 
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pratyayas (tabular formula) 

Obviously these are not the factors of tala but the topics treated 
by him in the Tdlddbydya. It is not our intention here to repro¬ 
duce the description of each topic. Some of the later writers 1 have 
further reduced the essentials of tala to what is- called the daia 
(ten) pranas (ten vital essentials). These ore: 1. kdla, 2. marga, 
3. kriya, 4. anga, 5. graha, 6. jdtl, 7. kald, 8. laya, 9. yati, and 
10. prastdra. 

Of these all but jdti and prastdra have already been dealt with. 
The rest of them will naturally be explained in the next topic, viz., 
the structure of tala. 

Classification and Structure of Tala 

The talas are primarily divided as Marga talas and Deal tdlas by 
SarAgadeva 2 though such a ciear-cut distinction is not made by his 
predecessors. Bharata deals only with the former. The /d/<7-struc¬ 
ture is constructed by the saiabda and the nihsabda kriyds (sound¬ 
ing and silent actions) which in-between them also create tempo. 
The common name for both these kriyds is kald and Bharata says 
that “kald is threefold being based on or regulated by the three 
varied Mdrgas. In Citrd marga, it consists of two mdtrds , in Vdrtika, 
it is doubled, and in Dak$ind, it is four times (i.e. of 8 matron)."* 

A mdtra, as already mentioned, consists or five tume^as* or the 
laghus of Satnskrta prosody. This mdtrd is also called laghuf The 
word mdtra also bears quite a diJTeicnt technical meaning; it 
denotes a unit of four padabhdgas in the construction of gUakas 
such as madraka and so on. 4 But that is exceptional. The word 
mdtra literally means ‘measure*, ‘extent* in different contexts. Here 
in the context of tala it represents a urit of time. 

Thus, kald is threefold as used in the three Mdrgas, the minimum 
extent being of two mdtrds.. That is why Sarngadeva clearly lays 
down that in the context of ekakala, dvikala and catuskala forms of 
the gUakas kald signifies a guru which is the equivalent of two 
mdtrgas} In the Mdtrds talas we have another unit called pluta 

‘Such as Raja Tulaja. Veiika(amakhin, Rapa Kumbha, etc. 

‘S./t.. S. 3-4. 

W.S., (G.O.S.). 31.4. 

4 A nimesa (winking of an eye) is found to be equal to the value of 0.24 second 
in our terms. 

‘See S.R., J.ld-IT. 

•Ibid.. 41.21. 
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which is equal to three matrus or laghus. But nevertheless a pdda- 
bh&ga is mentioned in terms of kalds, i.e., gurus. For example, the 
yathdkfara caccatputa has two gurus, one laghu and one pluta, i.e., 
2+2+1+3=8 mdtrds, and so four kalds in its yathdkfara form 
and eight and sixteen kalds in its dvikala and catufkala forms 
respectively. 

The Marga talas are divided into two classes (jdtis), viz. catura- 
ira and tryaira which are symbolised by the caccatpufa and edea- 
pufa tdlas * The first one of the$e has four kalds and the second 
one has three kalds in their yathdkfara forms while in their 
dvikala, and catufkala forms they shall have the multiples ( 4 X 2 "8 
and 4 x 4 = 16 ) of four and three ( 3 x 2=6 and 3 x 4 = 12) kalds in a 
pddabhdga} 

The five Marga tdlas arc distributed among these two jdtis as 
under: 


CoturaSra 
1 . Caccatputa 


Tryaira 

2 . Cacapufa 

3 . Safpitaputraka ‘ 

4 . Udghatla 

5 . Sampakvetfaka * 


The ekakala and other forms of these are represented as under: 



Name of tdla 

Yathdkfara 

Dvikala 

Catufkala 

1 . Caccatputa 

SSl£ 

SSSS 

SSSS SSSS 




SSSS 

SSSS SSSS 

2. 

Cdcaputa 

sns 

SS SS ss 

SSSS SSSS SSSS 

3 . 

fatpitdputraka 

gissiS 

ss ss ss 

SSSS SSSS SSSS 




ssssss 

SSSS SSSS SSSS 


i —S.R., 3.20 

•See N.S., (G.O.S.). 31.8 and S.R., 3.17*18. 

•See S.R., 3.20, illustrated as under: 

Name of Utla Yathdkfara Dvikala Catufkala 

1. Caccatputa SSIS SSSS SSSS SSSS 

SSSS SSSS SSSS 

2. Cdcapufa SSIS SSSS SSSS SSSS 

ss ss ss 


The temu yathdkfara etc., will be explained presently. 
•Also known as uttara and paRcapdpI (S.R.. 5.23). 

•A variety of fafpUdputraka (S.R., 5,24) 
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4 . Udghatta SSS SS SS SS SSSS SSSS 

5 . Sampoheffaka ^SSSS SS SS SS SSSS SSSS SSSS 

SS SS SS SSSS SSSS SSSS 

Corresponding to the three Mdrgas spoken of by Bharata as it 
were, we have three forms of these Marga tdlas viz. yathdkfara, 
dvikala and catufkala. The term yathdkfara signifies the namewise 
arrangement of laghus and gurus . 1 Yathdkfara is also called eka¬ 
kala 1 which signifies that on the whole a kald represents a unit that 
is capable of developing into a pddabhdga . Accordingly in the 
dvikala form a pddabhdga has two kalds and in the catufkala form 
it has four kalds} 

Apart from these five tdlas, £arl)gadcva also speaks of three 
other varieties of edeaputa which are constructed out of the multi¬ 
ples of its catufkala form.* , 

The construction of the Marga tdlas in terms of time-space has 
been elucidated as above, but in actual practice the tdlas are kept 
by the sasabda and the nihiabda kriyds and it is the regulation per¬ 
taining to these kriyds (ahguli niyama) that goes to form the tdla- 
pattern. This technique has already been demonstrated while 
expounding the concept of tala. The eight kalds (four silent and 
sounding) are demonstrated by the finger-movement as under.* 

Name of kald Nature A c ti. n 

1. Avdpa Unsounding Drawing in of the fingers of 

the outstretched and upturn¬ 
ed hands. 

2. Nifkrdma Unsounding Stretching of fingers of over¬ 

turned hands. 

. 3 . Vikfepa Unsounding Throwing of the upturned 

‘See S.R., 5.19- 
‘nmrihhtm t 

•See Kailinatba on S.R., 5.18-19, p. 10, vol. III. 

•See S.R., 5.20-21— 

• *' taraft ner : u v u 
w*tw: vnrrt 5 ii 

What has been said about the ekakala has been inferred from this. 

‘See S.R.. 5.25. 

*cf. SJL. 5.7-10, 
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4. Praveia 

5 . Dhruva 


6. Saniya 

7 . Tdla 

8 . Sannipdta 


hand without stretched fingers 
towards the right side. 

Unsounding Drawing in of the fingers of 
the outstretched hand. 

Sounding The beat of the hand by • 
sounding the thumbs and the 
fore-finger together. 

Sounding The beat of the right hand. 

Sounding The beat of the left hand 

Sounding * The beat of both the hands. 


The time-space taken by these varies according to the Margas. 
According to another school mentioned by SarAgadeva kala con¬ 
sists of two matrds; there are eight matrds in the four sounding 
acts ipdtas). These arc differently employed in the three Margas 
as under. 1 


Name of mdtra 

1 . Dhruvaka and Patitd 

2 . Dhruvaka, Sarpini , 

Pataka and Patitd 

3 . Dhruvaka , Sarpini, 

Knna, Patlmini, Visarjitd, 
Vikfiptd, Pataka and 
Patitd 


Marga 
Citrd Marga 

Vdrtika Marga 

■ Dak find Marga 


However, their actual use in practice is not demonstrated by 
him. Furthermore, they are distinguished by the following acts.* 


1 . Dhruvaka 

2 . Sarpini 

3 . Krm 

4 . Padmini 

5 . Visarjitd 

6 . Vikfiptd 

7 . Patdkd 
S. Patitd 


Soundful 
going left 
going right 
going downwards 
going outwards 
contracting 
going upwards 
falling of the hand 


■See H.R., 5.15-16. 
•Ibid., 5.12-15. 
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Thus from these signs one can always determine the position of 
tdla at a given movement. 

It will be seen that only two of these matrds are sounding. This 
does not fit in with the other system of eight kalas spoken of 
earlier. These eight kalds are distributed among the different 
Marga tdlas as shown for caccatpufa . 1 


Caccatpufa 

S S I 6 


(i) Yathdkfara 

Sam 

ia 

ta 

sa 


S 

S 

I 6 

S 

S S 

S 

or ia 

ta 

ia ta 

or ta 

ia ta 

ia 

(ii) Dvlkala S 

S 

S S 

S 

S ' S 

S 

ni 

ia 

ni ta 

ia 

pra ni 

ia 

(iii) Catufkala S S 

S S 

■ - S S 

S S 

S S S 

S 

a ni 
S S 

vi ia 
S S 

a nl 

vi ta 

a ia vi 

pra 


a ni vi sam 

This is to demonstrate one tdla by way of example. As it has 
already been stated that Marga talat are productive of atjpfta phala 
(the imperceptible reward) and therefore they are used only in the 
gdndharva form of music and not gana. The gitakas and the purva- 
rahga (prelude) of a drama are the known forms of musical 
practice where these tdlas were used.® The gitakas ate primarily 
tdla structures sheltering melodic forms; in other words, they 
are predominantly fa/a-oriented melodic forms. Some of the pro¬ 
minent features of gitakas are indicated here. 

The Gitakas 

SarAgadcva enumerates fourteen gitakas in the category of 
Prakarana gitas but makes an undefined distinction between seven 
gitakas and seven gitas. These are: 

1 . Madraka, 2 . Apardntaka , 3 . Ullopyaka, 4. Prakarl, 5 . Ove- 
vaka, 6. Rovindaka, and 7 . Uttar a (enumerated as gitakas). 
The gitas are: 1. Chandaka, 2. Asdrita, 3. Vardhamdna, 

‘See S.R., 5.26-37 for every detail of what he calls pMkatavidhi, i.e., the 
technique of sounding and silent actions. 

•cf. S.R., 5 53. 
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4. Papika, 5. Gathd, and 7. Santa} 

These are predominantly m/a-oriented melodic structures in 
Which the Marga talas are variously employed, more than one tala 
being used in each with reference to different angas The main 
theme of these gitakas is laid in what is called vastu which is 
augmented by what are called its aftgas. The angas are integral 
parts of the gttakas. These are twenty-seven in all but all of them 
are not necessarily used in every song, only some are incorporated 
in ea ch The angas are: ikaka, vividha, vftta, upohana, pratyupo - 
hana, iakha, pratiiakhr, p&da , pratlpada, prasv&ra, vaihdyasa, 
upavartana, dvalgeyaka, satjtharapa, vepi, pravepi, upapata, iarira, 
sawpiftaka, t&lika, mafaghdta, sandhi, vajra, caturaira, Hrfaka, anta 
and matra. 1 

Here we need not go into the structural details of all the gitakas. 
It will suffice to state briefly the outline of one of them by way of 
illustration, though it must not be understood that all others are 
of a similar formation since more orless, each of them has certain 
unique features and is quite different from others in composition. 
The first of these gitakas is called madraka.and its structure is out¬ 
lined as follows: 

Madraka is of three types, viz., ikakala 4 dvikala and catufkala. 
Each of these once again is twofold, i.e.,’ having three vastus (com¬ 
positional sections) and having four vastus. Sirgaka (an aiiga) is 
performed in that variety which has three vastus. A vastu of the 
ikakala madraka is made up of eight gurus and eight laghus. With 
the first two kalas upohana (an ahga ) is sung either with the saiabda 
kriya of dhruva or without it. Pratyupohana (another ahga) is sung 
with the third kala. The hand-movements (kriyas) pertaining to 
the rest of the thirteen kalas are 5a, 5a, ta ta 5a, 5a ta ta 5a, ta 5a 
ta sam, It may be a song with one or three of four vastus. Sirfaka 
(another ahga) is sung at the end of the third vastu. Its prastara is 
given as under: 

SSSSSSSS I I I I .1111 
u u u 5a 5a ta ta 5a 5a ta ta 5a ta 5a a sam 

The Sirfaka may be sung either in yathakfara or catufkala 

•cf. S.R., 5.53. 

•SeeSJt., 5.53-55. 
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PaHcapapi tala: 

(i) Yathakfara & I S S I S 

sam ta 5a ta 5a ta 

(ii) Catufkala SSSS SSSS SSSS 

'• a ni vi pra a ta vi 5a a ni vi ta 

SSSS SSSS SSSS 
& ni vi 5a a ta vi pra a ni vi sam 

Prastara in the context of Marga talas means the demonstration 
of the r<S/a-units such as laghu, guru and pluta, in relation to the 
sounding and silent actions (kriyas) that are used to indicate them, 
such as avapa and seven others. Prastara, in other words, presents 
the image of the tala as related to the structure of the song. Dvikala 
and catufkala Madraka forms are similarly conceived with varia¬ 
tion or addition in the number of vastus and angas used. These 
are elaborated by £arAgadeva at length. 1 What is important to 
note is the purpose that these gitakas served. 

As already stated Bharata has used them in . the purvarahga 
(prelude). &arAgadcva informs that they were sung in the propitia¬ 
tion of Lord Siva and that they were considered capable of leading 
to spiritual liberation (mokfa), as laid down by Brahma.* These 
are perhaps the only compositions in which Marga talas are 
actually employed. The dhruva songs of Bharata being outside the 
scope of Gandharva were obviously unsuitable for the use of Marga 
talas. The scant practical use of the Marga talas even by Bharata 
strongly suggests that even in his time the tradition of non-Marga 
talas, later identified by SarAgadeva as Dcii talas must have been 
in vogue. Let us now therefore consider the Deii talas. 

The Deii Talas 

Before SarAgadeva, we do not come across the term Deii tala ; 
probably it was coined by him in view of the fact that he has 
classified the musical arts into two broad divisions called Marga 
and Deii. Some5vara in his Manasollasa classifies talas into four 
types, viz. tryaira, caturaira, miira and khanda. The terms tryaira 
and caturaira are available in Bharata as well, but here their 

‘See S.R„ V.60-87. 

*cf. S.R., V.56. 
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time-measure is not the same. Caturaira is formed by two, four or 
six gurus while the basic unit for tryaira is that of three gurus that 
is augmented by six. His miira variety is a combination of the two. 
Bharata also speaks of saijxkfrna talas made up of the combination 
of the tryaira and caturaira types though he has not dealt with 
them. Thus the difference in the time-measure between the catura¬ 
ira and tryaira of Bharata and Some£vara is not of a categorical 
significance. But the introduction of the concept of kha$4 a talas is 
no doubt of great importance. The word khatfda literally means a 
part or a fraction. It is obvious from the structure of the Deil talas 
that they are constructed by way of fractions of guru which was 
the accepted standard unit in the Mdrga tdlas, for here the standard 
unit is laghu which also is fractioned into one-half, one quarter 
and so on. So, in all probability, the origin of what are now called 
Deil talas, may be sought in the development of what Somesvara 
classified as the kha^a tdlas. These talas were of course sufficiently 
developed in his time^r must be presumed to have had a long 
tradition. It has already been conjectured on the basis of certain 
hints of the nature of omission and commission available in the 
Ndtyaidstra 1 that even Bharata’s time a non -Margo tradition of 
tilas must have been vogue side by side with the Mdrga talas. So 
even if we cannot assume the kha$4 a to be the origin of 
Dei! tdlas yet the very concept of khanda marks a very important 
phase of development which was accompanied by another develop¬ 
ment correspondingly, viz., the use of bronze instrument 0 kdrpsya- 
tdla) for the manifestation of tala as an essential feature. The 
Marga tdlas were not dependent on the ghana vddyas which were 
employed as a support only. The essential work of keeping tdla 
was done through the sounding and the silent actions v^hich are 
conspicuous by their absence in the Dtii tolas. For instance, 
&arfigadeva defines Deil tdlas as unden 

“Deil tdla, however, is recognised by the action that measures 
(time) in laghu etc. as required by the exigency of melodic excel¬ 
lence as indicated by the beating of a bronze cymbals.”* 

'Such as the non-use of MUrga-Uitas in the dhruva songs with avowed necessity 
of tdlos is in them and the mention of saqtklr^a idiot. 

tTRiftfuauT fomtt ntt: i 

ewibi 4>iwani wartkwi *rci: t 


S.R., V.237 
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This definition needs to be closely examined in order to bring 
out its full implication. 

By his very presentation and style of expression, £arfigadeva 
makes it clear that the concept and the structure of the Deil tdlas 
is quite different from that of Mdrga tdlas. The most significant 
points that he projects by way of definition are: 

(i) the standard unit of measurement in these tdlas is laghu 
(and so on), 

(ii) the standard unit can be varied according to the exegencies 
of melodic excellence, and 

(iii' tdlu is to be manifested by the beating of a karpsyatdlas 
(not the nihiabdj and saiabda kriyds). 

The use of etc. with laghu is indicative of druta and virdmdnta. 
Druta is half the measure of laghu and anudrnta (introduced sub¬ 
sequently), is half of druta. Virdmdnta has no independent measure * 
of its own but denotes one-half of the measure to which it is attach¬ 
ed. Thus a lughu-virdmdnta is equal to one and half a laghu. 
Since a guru-viramdnta would amount to pluta, it js not used. So in 
addition to the three units of laghu, guru and pluta, the Deil tdlas 
have druta, anudr.ita, and virdmdnta. We also come across another 
measure called kdkapdda which is equal to four laghus. One laghu 
is also called mdtrd which word more or less replaces the word 
kald. These measures are indicated as under: 


S. No. 

Name of measure 

Symbol 

Measure in term of mdtrd 

1 . 

Laghu 

1 

1 mdtrd 

2. 

Guru 

S 

2 mdtrds 

3. 

Pluta 

f 

3 mdtrds 

4. 

Kdkapdda 

+ 

4 mdtrds 

5. 

Druta 

Q 

1/2 mdtrd 

6 . 

Anudruta 

"W 

\ ft mdtrd 

7. 

Drutavirdma 

8 

3/4 mdtrd 

8. 

Laghuvlrdma 

q 

11 mdtrds 


Though there is no mention of the saibada and niltiabda kriyds 
in the Deil idlus, nor such kriyds seem to have any function what¬ 
soever in them which may be called akin to that in the Marga 
tdlas. £arfigadeva does speak of aiabda (laghus) in the context of 
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such tdlas as Sirjxhanandana. SirphabhOpiUa explains that these are 
to be sustained by the pdtakfaras. However it is obvious that the 
term aiabda is technically of an entirely different connotation as 
compared to nihiabda which is a kriyd. 

The flexibility obtaining in the standard measure of laghu, which 
in the case of Deii talas, is variable from four short syllable-time 
to six syllable-time, 1 provides a very distinct characteristic feature 
of the Deal talas. Whereas in the Mdrga tala, because of the fixed 
value of laghu, viz., five short'syllable time, it was possible to 
maintain a certain fixed standard of tempo, the variation of which 
could only be obtained in terms of the Mdrgas. But here since the 
value of the laghu is not absolute, we cannot possibly have a fixed 
standard of tempo. Thus, the structure of Deii tdlas provides 
greatest scope for variation in tempo. 

The great variety of tdlas is obtained through the difference of 
order 1 in which the avayavas (limbs) of tala such as laghu , druta, 
etc. occur. Somcsvara mentions about twenty tdlas while other 
texts generally give one hundred and one. Sardgadeva has given 
one hundred and twenty Dvil tdlas. The structure of most of these 
is similar as would be found from the comparative chart showing 
Deii tdlas in vogue up to 13th century. 

Structurally ddi tala is perhaps the simplest with one laghu (1). 
In paticanui this same measure is broken into two drutat (00), 
Thus, the tdlas of the same time-measure are differentiated by 
being arranged into different time units and order. The forms of 
different Deii tdlas are indicated in the chart. The structural form 
and the very spirit of Deii tdlas could properly be understood by 
comparing and contrasting them with the Mdrga tdlas. 

(i) The Mdrga tdlas are kept through the actions of hand, viz., 
the saiabda and nihiabda kriyds but the Deii tdlas are kept 
with the help of katpsyatala. 

(ii) The basic time unit in the Mdrga tdlas is a kald which is 
equal to two laghus or one guru, but in Deii tdlas the 
basic unit is matrd which is equal to one laghu. 

(iii) The value of the laghu in the Mdrga tdlas is fixed as five 

‘cf. K&Uin&tha commenting on the expression •yatMiobham' in the definition 
of Dell tala; vide S.R., V. 237, pp. 134, 135 or the Adyar edn.. 1951. 

•See S.R: V.239. 


short syllable time while in the Deii tdlay it varies from 
four to six. This has resulted in a variation of standard 
tempo in the Deii tdlas. 

(iv) In the Mdrga tdlas the unit mearures are laghu, guru and 
pluta while in the Deii tdlas we have druta (and later 
anudruta) and viramanta in addition. 

(v) The Mdrga tdlas have mdrgas, graha, yatl and so on as 
essential factors but in Deii tdlas, these concepts have no 
value. 

(vj) The form and the number of the Mdrga tdlas is fixed for 
ever, but in case of Deii tdlas enormous development can 
be observed (the number rose up to 244 after £arfigadeva). 
(vii) The Mdrga talas in their original (yathdkjara) form are 
hot very lengthy in measure which varied from three to six 
gurus only, but in Deii tdlas, the tdlas are seen to vary 
from one laghu to thirly-two laghus in length. 

(viii) Since the Mdrga tdlas formed a part of Gandharva, their 
purpose was allied with it and therefore they were used in 
gitakas only; while the Deii tdlas are found to have been 
used in the prabatidhas. 

The above study throws some light on the development of the 
Deii tdlas. Prom the very restricted orientation of the Mdrga tdlas, 
it becomes apparent that there must have been a tradition of non- 
Mdrga tdlas beingpractised in the popular forms of music from 
early times which slowly developed and gained recognition first of 
all by Some£vara in the form of khanda tdlas and then by Ssrdga* 
deva as Deii tdlas in a more formalised and systematic way. We 
cannot say what the position of Mataflga might have been in this 
regard since the portion of his work on tala is unfortunately lost 
to us. Between SomeSvara and Sarfigadeva we have Jagadekamalla 
who has recorded one hundred-one tdlas including the Mdrga 
talas making no such distinction as Mdrga and Deii. 

Perhaps, SomeSyara’s Mdnasolldsa marks an important stage in 
the development of Deii talas as far as historical evidence is .con¬ 
cerned for the following few observations: 

(i) He does not mention .any distinction like Mdrga and Deii. 

(ii) He does not use any such terminology as mdrga, yatl, 
graha', etc. that characterises a much more formatised pre- 
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sentation of Sarfigadeva. 

OH) He does not even speak of the A ddrgar, instead he speaks 
of mdnas (standard measures) though by that term he is 
referring to the same phenomenon. Thus he informs us 
about the dilution of the concept of M&rga or in other 
words of an attempt at a reinterpretation of an outmoded 
concept in the context of his times. 

Ov) He does not even mention the three layas (tempos) of the 
Mdrga talas. 

It can safely be deduced that though the memory of the Mdrga 
talas was inherited, they were no longer in actual use and the other 
tradition of popular music had brought such a variety of talas to 
the forefront that inevitable engaged the attention of the theorists. 
Even Abhinavagupta betrays his knowledge of what Sarigadeva 
called the Deil talas obliquely though he does not directly deal 
with them since they were not related to Gandharva. 

Up till the 13th century, it may be observed, it was the katjisya- 
tala that was the means of manifesting tala. The use of aranaddho 
for this purpose is evidently a later development* and is probably 
related to the developments of bols alongside the talas. But as far 
as the development of Deil talas is concerned, it is definitely related 
to the development of the prabandhas. Many of the tains bear the 
prabondha names. These prabandhas were composed in prints zn& 
this fact relates them to a more general and widespread tradition 
of musical practice that existed side by side with the highly culti¬ 
vated forms of Grama rdgas or Deil talas. It can therefore hypo¬ 
thetically be concluded that Deil talas owe their development 
primarily to the prabandhas. 


‘This question falls outside the scope of this work. 


CHAPTER 8 


Conclusion 


T HE main purpose of this book has been to show the gradual 
evolution of the ragas and talas of Indian music from the 
Vedic times upto 13th cent. ad. 

We have seen that the Sdma vedic music Was built up on the 
basis of the folk music then current in the country. AH formalistic 
music is an attempt to find out certain principles governing the 
structure of current folk music. 

The main principles that emerge during the Sdmavcdic period 
were the following: 

1. Just as folk music is mostly group music, even so the Sdma- 
vedic music was sung as a group song. There were three singers; 
they were called prastota, udgatd and pratihartd. The main singer 
was the udgatd. The song was divided into four sections. First 
was the Hurjikdra, i.e., the intoning of the tonic together; the 
second part of the Soman was the prastava sung by the prastota; 
this was followed up by the main part of the song, the udgltha as 
the udgatd sang this, the pratihartd waited to take over from the 
udgatd just before the song finished. He actually picked its last 
word and continued with the pratihara part of the song. In the 
end, all these joined in singing the niditana or finale part of the 
Sdman in unison. 

2. There was the principle of responsorium in the song just as 
we find in all ancient church music. 

3. The three main parts of the Sdman, namely, prastava, udgltha 
and pratihartd apart, from the Hwjikdra in the beginning and 
nldfidna in the end provided the basis of the structure of the later 
prabqndhas and dhruvapadas consisting mainly of udgraha, dhruva, 
meldpaka, antard and dbhoga r, Just as in the Sdman, after the pros- * 
tdva the song rose to a crescendo in the udgltha and the prati- 
hara consisted of a gradual diminuendo ending in the finale known 
as nidhdna, in the later prabandhas and dhruvapadas, the crescendo 
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occu rred in the dhruva and antard and the diminuendo in the 
dbhoga. In earlier )dti-gdna also, there was the basic part of the 
song using notes mostly of the middle register and then another 
part rising to the tdra register and the final part coming down to 
the middle register or sometimes even a few notes below the 
middle register. 

4. Certain ornamentations were evolved in the Vedic music 
itself. The principal ones were vikdra, viile^aya, vikarfaya, virdma ■ 
and stobha. These ornamentations, were later expanded into alatp- 
kdras and gamakas. 

The key concept of the delineation and expansion whether of 
jdti or of a rdga, was Varya. The varna was the melodic movement 
which considered either of the repetition of the same note or of 
ascent of a number of notes or descent of a number of notes or a 
mixture of the two. This has persisted in all our music even till 
today. It gives a dynamic picture of our melodic music types. 

In the Bharata period, as we have seen, it was Gdndharva Sangita 
which was considered to be Mdrgi or classical music. Gdndharva 
music was that which not only gave aesthetic delight to the listen¬ 
ers but also pleased the gods. It was accompained with vind and a 
ghana instrument like the large cymbals. The concept of Grdma, 
Murchand and Jdti were fully developed during Bharata’s period 
which may be said easily to have lasted from at least 2nd cent, bc 
to about 8th cent. ad. Wc see therefore that the scientific found¬ 
ation of our music consisting of Grdma, MUrchand and Jdti was 
laid during this period. 

Western music intervals were mathematically determined in the 

laboratory about the 17th to 18th cent, ad, whereas Bharata 
determined the interval of notes on the basis of irutis about 2000 
years before-. His iruti system determined the intervals of notes on 
the basis 40-2-4-4 3-2 iruti relationship. This was a great land¬ 
mark in the scientific analysis of our music. These note intervals 
were determined on the basis to consonance {sarjivdda), i.e., sa-pa 
and sa-ma relationship of thirteen and nine irutis respectively. 
While these may not have been so mathematically accurate, these 
’were of great practical use to the performer. A great contribution 
so for as melody was concerned, was made by /iri but it seems 
evident now that more than Jdti, Grama rdga and &eii rdgas have 
contributed to the magnificent melodic evolution of our music. 
There were eighteen Jdtis comprising the iuddha and vikfta, and 


as each Jdti had a number of amia svaras, they gave rise to certain 
sub-melodies or upa-Jdtis, Abhinavagupta in his commentary on 
the 33rd chapter of the Ndfyaidstra 1 , gives a detailed description 
of gdna as distinguished from Gdndharva music. 

Side by side with Mdrgi music known as Jdtis ^ Mdrgi tdlas were 
also evolved, the main ones of which were caccatpufa, edeapufa, 
f/itpitdputrak, udghaffa and sarj\pakve$faka. Padcapdyi was a variety 
i of tryaira edeapufa tala. But in the elaborations'of Jdtis and rdgas 

only catufkala caccatpufa and edeapufa talas have been used. 

! Though the tdlas were not many, yet they were fairly comprehen- 

I sive based as they were, on the principle of two und three mdtrds 

and their permutations and combinations. In Bharata’s time, there 
I was also another kind of music which was known as gdna. This 

i consisted of seven Grdma rdgas with their Bltdfds, Vibhdfds, Antara- 

bhdfds and Upardgas. A detailed description of Grdma rdga is 
given in Chapter IV under Brhaddvii. 

But here a very important development is noticeable. Gdndharva 
‘ Sangita specialised in spiritual, religious music. There has been a 

general misconception of many scholars that that was the only 
music. Gdndharva Sangita was meant for obtaining not only mun¬ 
dane but also imperceptible spiritual benefit (adtffa phala), whereas 
gdna was meant purely for entertainment. A study of the intervals of 
the gdndharva music, would indicate that those intervals are more 
akin to those of the sdman- scale; at the same time, it is evident that 
musically it is unmelodious, even discordant, with sudden octaval 
leaps and bounds. There is no doubt that the Jdtis could never have 
produced any entertainment because they were npt easily singable; 
there was hardly any scope for improvisation. 

But Bharata refers to gdna, as a separate kind of music for upa- 
radjana or entertainment. He devotes an entire chapter to Grdma 
rdgas and gdna.* Bharata defines gdna as that which proceeds from 
guna (attractive qualities) alone; therefore all the more necessary 
that fapIts have to be eliminated and the nature of guna and do$a 
be carefully investigated in its entirety. 3 
Abhinavagupta proceeds with his commentary that whatever has 

‘Ml. U; Baroda cdn., 1964, vol. IV. 

‘Ibid., IV.331, 

•Ibid., p.293 - 

guout pravartate ginara dojam caiva nirasyate, 
tasmftd yatntna vijSeyau gucadofau sam&satab- 
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been left out from the investigation hitherto but is worthy of 
understanding, is now being investigated * 1 He states that the 
difference between Gdndharva music and gdna has been inferred as 
the embodiment of svara, tdla and pada; that which is productive 
of both the predictable (drtfa) and unpredictable ( adrffa ) fruit and 
the predominant nature of which is such that it is creative of a 
positive and negative disposition for action. This is known to be 
so from Sdmavcda. Predictability (d[fta) and unpredictability 
(adrtfa) proceed from Sdmavcda, manifest from time immemorial. 
Gdndharva SangUa is exclusive of the quality of mutual entertain* 
ment. Entertainment is not the motive behind Gar.dharva music. 
In 'fact entertainment is not possible from Gdndharva music. He 
further explains that the fruit accruing from the svardpa or the 
structural form, Ad/a—here this word is used in the sense of appro¬ 
priate occasion and the essential nature ( dharma ) are the criteria on 
the basis of which the distinction of gdna from Gdndharva music 
has been established. • Such distinction is applicable in the case of 
instruments also. Kdkali nifudd and antara gdndhdra are frequently 
and freely taken { poribhramana ) and this lends a wonderful effect 
on hearing. In Rdga Mdlavakaiiika four iruti (catuhirutika) notes 
are taken in the catuhsrutika ahga with very peculiar iruti variations 
( iruti-valcitryam I. Here the term r aicitryam is used in the sense of 
diversity, variation. Abhinavagupta appears to be aware of this as 
a tew phenomenon but has not explained it. He states that the 
iruti arrangement of the intervals of notes ( antardla niyama) and 
the measure of each intervening iruti {antah pramana ) are entirely 
different in gdna. This antah pramana pertained to kald, sthdna, 
srara and kdliimia• Here again the first kdla is used in the sense of 
occasion and the second kdla refers to tdla. He states that the rules 
of Gandharva music could be violated in gdna for the sake of aes¬ 
thetic effect and entertainment. From this one is led to infer that 
gdna lent colour to Gdndharva music. 

There were other liberties that were allowed in gdna but not in 
Gdndharva music. For instance paBcama svara in Madhyama Grama, 
dhaivata in ?a<jja Grama and madhyama svara in both the Grdmas 
were indispensable in Gdndharva music but these rules were not 
applicable in gdna. The Jra/r-arrangemcnt 4-3-2-4-4-3-2 was obli¬ 
gatory in Gandharva music but not in gdna. 


•Ibid., p. 394. 
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The objective in both the musics was entirely different. <7o/i- 
dharva music’s goal was utilitarian for spiritual benefit but the 
goal of gdna was sheer aesthetic delight. In the sphere of tdla, 
Gdndharva musio used both ghana and tdladhara whereas gdna 
used a membra nophono us instrument for tdla accompaniment. 
After studying Abhinavagupta’s clarification, a flood of light is 
thrown on the evolution of our music. My earlier contention that 
there appears to be two streams of evolution running parallel to 
each other, has been fully substantiated by him. It is rather strange 
and surprising how our eminent scholars who have made special 
studies and investigations on the Ndtyaidstra have missed this 
chapter and Abhinavagupta’s brilliant clarification of Gandharva 
music and gdna. 

Gdndharva SangJta had two connotations: (I) sdmanya, i.e., any 
music and (2) viic$a or restricted wherein invocations to Lord 
Samkara (Samkara-r/nti) were sung for obtaining spiritual benefit 
(adrfta phala). In Gdndharva music, svara and tdla were taken in a 
particular, special technique akin to Sdmavedic music, with all its 
rigidity and in accordance with its timeless tradition, without 
the quality of entertainment. A study of the intervals of Gdndharva 
and Sdmavedic music would easily reveal the musically unattractive 
nature of the intervals For instance the triirutika f f abha, paBca 
irutika gdndhdra, titrutika dhaivata arc musically not very pleasing 
intervals. They resemble the Sdman music. The Jdtis therefore must 
have been sung more or less in slow tempo in a manner, similar 
to chant because of its very structure involving jumps of more 
than one saptaka which would be impossible to sing with any 
speed. According to Abhinavagupta the gdna music in its techni¬ 
cal sense differed from Gdndharva Sangita in its technical sense 
(viiefa) in four aspects, i.e., svardpa (form), phala (fruit), kdla 
(occasion) and dharma (essential nature). 

Abhinavagupta states that in gdna, svara, tdla and pada did not 
have the rigidity of Gdndharva Sangita. He states that strange, 
peculiar iruti variations existed in Bhd f d, Vibhdfd and Antarabhdjd. 
He calls it irutlvaicitryam. He goes even further to state that 
people who are unable to see the difference between Gdndharra 
music and gdna arc like children who see without analysing. For 
example, apart from the lack of rigidity of iruti, kdla, tdla and 
range in gdna, the position of antardla, sthdna, pramana, impera¬ 
tive in Gdndharva music, was not considered of such significance 
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in gina. The omission of svaras in satfava and auifava rdpas in 
Gdndharva music, did not exist in the same way in gdna. 

The extraordinary significance of these revelations would be seen 
when we see the attempts of subsequent scholars to connect Grdma 
ragas with Jdlis, Grama ragds had their direct affiliation with the 
two Gr&mas, Deii ragas were olT-shoots of Grama ragas with their 
extensions Bhdfds, Vibhufds and Antarabhdsds. There was no basic 
difference between Grama and Deii ragas. Later on Grama rdgas 
became Deii rdgas. 1 In fact no Grama rdga is found in Adhund- 
prasiddha rdga mentioned in Sangita Ratndkara. 

It is these Grama rdgas and their varieties that formed the basis 
of the classification of the rdgas and rdginis in the mediaeval period 
of our music. 

In this context, it also will not be difficult to understand why 
Gdndbarva music like Sdmavedic music went out of vogue in course 
of lime. Like all liturgical music, Gdndbarva music was confined to 
a small elite well-versed in the Sastras and interested in ad^fa 

pita lo . 

It will be seen that from the point of view of rdga music, tho 
Grdma rdgas and their varieties and Deii rdgas have played the 
most important part in the evolution of our present day music. The 
Deii rdgas mentioned by MataAga and Sartgadeva were quite 
popular among the music lovers of the time. Some of them became 
obsolete later ( pdrvaprasiddlia rdgas) but more rdgas were added to 
the list ( Adhundprasiddha rdgas) as time went by. 

So far as artistic rendering and the musical composition of the 
Grdma and the Deii rdgas were concerned, they were based on the 
five gilis known as Suddhd , BhiirnS, Gautfi, Vesard and Sddharinl. 
The various bdnis of the dliruvapadas were modelled on the gifts. 
Most of them went out of vogue in course of time but we still find 
the Suddhd and the Bhinnd gitis lingering on as so-called ddgura 
and khanddra bdnis in the performances of some of our best dhruva- 
pada singers today. The sbdhdraot gU[ provided a basis for the 
musical composition of our moderp Khyai. 

The most important development of our melodic music was made 
in two directions, namely, rdgdlaptl and rdpakdlapti. The ragdlapti 
with slight modifications and alterations can still be heard in the 
preliminary aldpa of dhruvapada singers. 


l S.K, Adyar #dn., II.16.3. 
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The pratigrahanikd—in modern musical parlance mukhdd, sthd- 
yabhaHJani—bol-tana or bol-upaj; rdpakabhahjani— variations using 
the entire text of the composition form the life and soul of Khyai 
music and even of Pallavi singing in KarpStaka music. Sthdya- 
bhadjani, particularly finds an honourable place in the composition 
itself of most of the kftis of Karnataka music. 

So fas as tdla is concerned, the study of its evolution shows that 
according to the historical sources tdla was recognised as one of 
the three essential elements of the musical arts. Since we cannot 
probably find any traces of this concept in the tradition of Sdma- 
gdna, we have to look for its origin in the unrecorded tradition of 
folk music as a specific manifestation of rhythmic order involved 
in the spontaneous expression of human emotions through the 
composite art of music and dance, later recognised in the form of 
sangita. 

In its developed from Bharata provides us with the basic concept 
of tdla Mere he identifies it with ghana. Tdla with Bharata is 
inseparably associated with ghana which is the medium for its 
manifestation through the means of kald, pdta and laya, its objec¬ 
tive being the measurement of musical time. Later writers upto 
Sartgadeva or for that matter up to the end of 13th cent, ad, do 
not provide us with any evidence of the change-over from the 
ghana- vddyas to the avanaddha-vddyas as the medium of manifest¬ 
ing tdla. Therefore, it can be safely concluded that there was no 
categorical change or classical development in. the concept and 
practice of tdla from that of Bharata up (ill the end of 13th cent. 
ad. However, the process of isolating tdla frdm its medium of 
expression ghana was completed by Sarrigadcva when he identified 
tdla with kdla (time) while defining it instead of with ghana, the 
medium of its manifestation; and Abhinavagupta marks a definite 
stage of this psycho-musicological development in the conceptual 
evolution of tdla when he elucidated that it was time as delimited 
by the act of singing that was sought to be measured by tdla. He 
shifted Bharata's accent 'front ghana to the act of singing, while 
Sirtgadeva completed the process of abstracting tdla in terms of 
laghu etc., the units of time by which the act of singing is measured 
in time. So it is obvious that the essential background for the 
later development of tdla being manifested through the medium of 
avanaddha (membranophonous) instruments, was also ready by the 
end of 13th century but the breakthrough was not yet achieved. 
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In this context, a definition of tala as given by Jagadekamalla is 
pertinent, since he clearly identifies tala as the measure of time 
arising out of ntatras symbolising action. The entire process repre¬ 
sents the story of development of tala from the concrete to the 
abstract. With Bharata. tala is something concrete, inseparable 
from its medium but with later writers it represents an abstract 
concept which could not invariably be identified with any one 
medium of expression. Tala thus emerged as the means of measure 
ing musical time through such units of time as laghu etc., involved 
in the cyclic pattern of rhythmic action. 

On the practical side also various stages of evolution can be 
observed. First of all the emergence of Dcil talas marks a definite 
growth of the practical use of the basic concept as applied to an 
ever widening field of musical experience. Whereas Bharata speaks 
of Marga talas only, it can by no means be inferred that the tradi¬ 
tion of Deil talas was not at the same time prevalent in his time 
in what may be termed profane music, nor can it safely be said 
that he was unaware of such a tradition. He has limited his atten¬ 
tion to the exposition of Marga talas only because he concerned 
himself with the Gattdhana form of music. Even so the actual use 
of Marga talas is restricted in practice to the gltakas and the 
dhruva songs as far as we can see from the available evidence. 
But surely music was not confined to these two forms alone. 

Deil talas inevitably find expression as a part and parcel of Deil 
music (sangita) specially in the prabhandha-gana. The prabandhas 
were, more often than not, composed in PrSkrt and therefore the 
recognition, of Deil forms of myjsic is correlated to the emergence 
of Prakft as literary media, alongside Satpskjt. In fact, the develop¬ 
ment of Deil/alas cannot be however viewed as an isolated move¬ 
ment quite unretated to the anterior tradition of the Marga talas 
for there is enough scope visible in the very structure of the Marga 
talas for the development of Deil talas that are distinguished from 
the former by the flexibility of the standards measure of laghu and 
by the great variety of talas constructed out of such freedom of 
composition. The concept of Marga was significantly used by 
Some£vara as the fourfold measure of talp and the six Mar gas of 
Jagadekamalla are to be taken as jl clear attempt at widening the 
spectrum of Marga talas in order to comprehend the growing 
variety of the Deil talas , although ^hcre iff no coherent corrobora¬ 
tion for it. Thus the very concept of three, four and then the six 
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Mdrgas provided the psycho-musicological ground for the systema¬ 
tic emergence of the Deil talas alongside Deil Sanglta as a classi¬ 
cal form. 

The term Deil tala seems to have been coined by 5>arrtgadeva in 
consonance with his classification of Marga and Deil Sanglta, but 
even before him, the khanda talas, as referred to by Somesvara 
were probably the same or similar structures that were later known 
as Deil. Indeed the classification of talas as Maiga and Dcii owes 
its origin entirely to S&rAgadeva, before whom no such clear cut 
distinction was made. As already stated earlier wc can see how the 
Deil talas are structurally derived from the splitting of the guru— 
tbe standard unit of the Marga talas into the lagluis and the drutas 
etc., of the Deil talas. Thus, right from Bharata’s lime to the end 
of the 13 th cent. ad. we can observe a continuation of the same 

tradition, and as it is natural with any living tradition, we find it 
enriched by new concepts, improved varieties and unique innova¬ 
tions. 

In conclusion, it may be said that conceptually, although no 
categorical development of tala is witnessed during the period 
falling between Bharata and Sarhgadeva, a process of gradual 
change resulting in the isolation of tala from its medium of mani¬ 
festation— ghana —appears to have culminated in Sarrtgadeva's 
conception of tala and his classification of talas as Marga and Desl. 
Practically, the role of tdladhara, the formation of khanda talas 
by the splitting of the guru, the use of Dcii talas in the prabandhas 
and tbe flexible value of /og/iw-the standard measure of the Dcii 
talas —can be said to be the various stages of development in 'he 
evolution of talas. Also there is evidence to infer that the modern 
practice of keeping tala by the avanaddha vadyas has its tradition 
from the time of Bharata when the avandddha vadya were used 
exclusively in gana in contradistinction with Gandharva music where 
the tdladhara and the ghana were used. 

Of the 100 and odd Deil talas that were in vogue in the 13th 
cent. ad. many became obsolete; but a few of them can still be 
traced in some of the Hindustani and Karttalaka talas today. The 
Karnataka system of tala stuck to the old principle of graha, 
whereas the Hindustani system developed the concept of sannipata. 
The former is known now as eduppu and the latter sam (u«0. 
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A comparative study of fitirtgadcva. ParSvadeva, NandikeSvara, 
Some&vara, Haripaladeva and Umapati, as reflected in 
Appendix I to this chapter, shows that— 

(i) Sanglta Ratnakara gives the highest number of tala-s, viz. 

120 . 

(ii) The number of Deil talas generally accepted was 101, as 
evidenced by Bharatarnava and Aumapatatn, though in the 
latter only 79 talas, out of the 101 mentioned, arc actually 
described. However, 101 seems to have been the standard, 

(iii) Sartkgadeva mentions 21 such talas that arc not available 
in any of the other works compared (sec Appendix-Ill). It is 
possible that he had added them to the traditional number by 
way of including some of the latest forms of his times. It is 
notable that he had included two tdlass after his own name. 

(iv) Sanglta Cudamani, Bharatarnava and Sanglta Ratnakara 
agree by far the most in so far as the number of talas and 
their form is concerned. 

(v) Aumapatam seems to represent a somewhat different tradi¬ 
tion since about 30 of its talas are different from those of 
Sanglta Ratnakara (see Appendix If). 

(vi) Similarly, we find 14 different names in Bharatarnava, but 
man y of them can be identified in terms of • Sarhgadeva by 
the identity of their forms. 

(yii) Sanglta COtfdmani also gives 10 different names. It, therefore, 
appears that £arhgadeva has synthesised a few traditions in 
his own test. 
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Comparative Study of tdla-s with 


s. 

no. 

Ndme of 
tola 

Sdrngadeva • 

SangUa 

Ratmkora 

Pdrivadeva 

SangUa 

Samayasara 

Nandikeivara 

Bharatarpava 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Aditdla 

I 

I 

1 

2 . 

Dvitiyaka 

001 

001 

001 

3. 

Tftiya 

00 

00 

1100 


4. 

Caturiha 

110 

5. 

PaUcama 

00 

6 . 

Nihiahkalila 

SSSSI 

7. 

Darpatta 

oos 

8 . 

Simhavikrama 

sssiSisS 

9. 

Ratitala 

I1SS 

10 . 

ShphalUa 

0001 

11 . 

Kandarpa 

00ISS 

12 . 

VTravikrama 

I00S 


? 

oos 

sssi^isS 

sssiSisS 

IISS 

10001 

10001 

00ISS 

IIOOS 


13. Raiiga 

14. iSrJraitga 

15. Caccari 

16. Pryahga 

17. Yalilagna 


oooos 


oooos 

miS 


IISlS 

00000000 

OOIOOIOOIOOI 

OOIOOIOOIOOI 


00100100 I00I 

OOIOOIOOIOOI 

SSSI 

01 


ssu 


sanglta-ratnakara as the base 


Jagadeka • 
mala 
SangUa 
Cutfdmani 

Some- 

Svara 

Manasol- 

l&sa 

Aumapa - Haripdla - 
tam deva 

SangUa 
Sudkdkara 

Remark* 

% 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 

> 

I 

I 

I 

♦Two forms of adltdla 

000III 

W 00 (?) 

( 000 ) 

♦Second 

000 

( 001 ) 

U 00 ) 

00 

are available in Mana- 
soUdsa. 


OOS 


oos 

This t&la is not defined 




in S. Samayasara. 

sssisiss 


SSSII&g 


1ISS 

($ISI&)? 



1001 

(iisi)? 

0001 


ooiss 


OOISS 


IIOOS 


♦IIOSII 

♦This does not appear 



(IU 0 S)? 

to be the correct form 




as per definition given. 

oooos 

(§§)? 

OOOOS 


iisiS 

* 

IISIS 


0 I 00 I 00 I 

oooooooo (sin? 

00I00I00I 


001 


001 


0I00I00I 

001 



001 




SSSII 

(0015$)? 

SSSII 
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18. Gajalifa 

19. Hamsalila 

20. Varnabhinna 

II1I 

II 

00IS 

mi 

II 

IIII 

II 

SIOO 

21. Tribhinnn 

1SS 


ISS 

22. Rdjcc^d&matxi 

23. RangoJyoia 

OOUIOOIS 

SSSl£ 

ooiiioois 

OOIIIOOIS 

SSSI$ 

24. Rangapradtpaka 

SSISS 


iissS 

25. Rajatala 

s£oosi£ 

- 

s£oosi£ 

(i) Trysravarna 
(ii) Mliavarpa 

IIOOII 

000000000000 

Ssoosis 

• 

IOOIIS 

000000000 

000 

26. Caturairavarifa 

S100S 


suoos 

27. SirphavikritfUa 

28. Jaya 

I&gSsisSlS 

isiiooS 

ISSISSlg 

i&iSsSis 

isiiiooS 

29. Vanam&U 

30. Haipsandda 

31. Sinthanada 

32.. Kuiftiaka 

OOOOIOOS 

iSoo$ 

ISSIS 

0011 

ISSIS 

0011 

0000II00S 

i£osS 

ISSIS 

oou 

33. TurangalUa 

0000 

001 

001 

34. Sarabhalifo 

33. Simhanandcma 

36. Tribhaftgi 

nooooii 

SSISISOOSS 

ISISSUO 

IISS 

ioooon 

ssisooss 

ISISIIO 

ioioioion 

SSISIS00 

SSISISSII 

IISS 


36. Tribhangi 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

fill 

(nno) 

(IISI)? 

nn 


II 





O0IS 



oors 

*In Aumapatam the 





name Trihhmna is 

ISS 


(OSI)*? 

ISS 

available. In S. Sudhd - 
kara this is called 
Bhlnna. 

( OOIIIOOIS 



OIIIOOIS 


sssi£ 


(SSssm? 

♦(SSS)iS 

*The three guru-s are 

SSIS$ 


•($S00&)? +SSIS5 

supplied. 

♦Here it is called Tura~ 

SIIOSlS 

I (sSoosiS) 

(sSsiS) 



gapradlpa. 

+ Here it is called Ram - 
bhapradipa. 

i IOOIIS 

I 0000 



00000000 


gSOOSSIS(?) 


0000 


SHOOS 



OOOOIOOS 

oos 


IISSIS&S 


(gisoonS)? 


isiiiooS 

isnoooS 

(1$)? 

♦ISIOOg 

♦This occurs twice in 




ISIIOS 

both- 

oooonoos 

I$00$ 

- 


iSooig 


ISSIS 


(SSS)? 

ISSISS 


oon 

♦oon 

* 


•Here it is called 
Hudduta. 

*Kudraka is available 





instead. 

001 

(0000)? 

isisn 

(SSsn)? 

001 

♦Here it is called 
TurangalUa. 

IOOOOII 



ssiSbooss 


-SSISISOOSS 

ISISSII 

IISS 


(oosn)? 

1 S 1 SISSU 8 

* 
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3 

. 4 

5 

37. Rangabhdrana 

SSll£ 


SSIl£ 

3$. (i) Maufha 

IISOX 

1IS0 

IISIIII 

(ii) Manf/ia 

SII2X 



(iii) Mudritam wfha SIIOX 



(iv) Manilla 

imsii 



'3v. Ko!nlnt>ri)'a 

si£ • 


SI$ 

40. Nihsdruka 

11 

11 

II 

4|. ‘ Rojavidyddhara 

1S00 


ISOO 

42. Jayanwhgala 

iisiis 

IISIIS 

IISIIS 

43. MaUikdmoda 

110000 


110000 

44. Wijayiinanda 

usss 


I1SSS 

45. KrUlAtula 

00 


CO 

iCaiulii-nUtsiiruka ) 



. 46. Jayairi 

SISIS 


SISIS 

47. Mnk a ran da 

001II 


00IIIS 

48. Kirii 

I^SI^ 


ISSsiS 

49. Sri kirii 

ssu 

• 

SSII 

50. Ratitdla 

1100 

1100 

1100 

5 . Vijaya 

$S$l 


&& 

52. Dinduinati 

soooos 


SOOOOS 

53 Santa 

1100 



54. Nandana 

100$ 


1100$ 

55. (0 Manthika 

soS 

so$ 

so$ 

(ii) Manthika 

1100 



56. Pipaka 

00IISS 


00IISS 

57. Udikitana 

IIS 


IIS 

58. Dhcnki 

SIS 

SIS 

SIS 

59 Vifanta 

oooooouo 


00000000 

60. Varnamanthikd 

1100100 



61. A bhinanda 

IIOOS 


IIOOS 

62. Anahga 

lSlIS 


iSusS 

63. Ndndi 

1001ISS 


I00IISS 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ssiiS 


♦SsiiS 

SSIlg 

*Hcre it is called 





Rahgaranw{ta. 


•IRISH 



♦Definition not clear. 

S. Ratndkara gives 10 





varieties in all. 

siS 

(SI§)7 


SSIOS 

. 

II 

(01)7 




ISOO 


(SISSSS)? 

(Ilglgg)? 

+S00 

(ISOO?) 

4 Definition not clear 

IISIIS 

* 

IISIIS 


110000 


(SISI)? 

IIOOOO 


IISSS 



I1SSS 

\ 

00 





SIIIS 



SISIS 


OOIIISS 


(III$S)? 

OOIIIS 


siSsiS 

(iSsiS)? 


1S$100 


Sll 


(OOISI)? 

SSI 

• 

100 

Oil 


1100 


Ssdi 


(llS)? 

§s£s 


SOOOOS 


00* 

soooos 

•This represent the 
form called Bindti. 

110 (1100) 
IIOOS 

000 

(§1$) 

1100 


•sooS 



so£ 

•Here it is called 





Maddika. 

OOIISS 



oouss 


•IIS 


*SSI$ 

US 

•Here it is called 





Dakfiija. 

SIS 



SIS 


0000(0000 



00000000 


0000) 

1100100 


• 

IIOOIOO 


IIOOS 



IIOOS 


iSus 

100ISS* 

(IOOIISS) 

(IOOIISS) 


(IlgS)7 

isiisS 

♦Here the name Srandi 
is also given. 
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1 2 3 


64. Mallatala 

IIIIOO 

65. Kahkdla 


(i) Pdr$a 

OOOOSI 

(ii) Kltaytfa 

OOSS 

(iii) Sama 

SSI 

(iv) Vifama 

ISS 

66 . Kanduka* 

IIIIS 

67. Ekatalikd 

0 


68 . Kumuda* IOOIIS 


4 5 


IUIOO 

OOOOSI 

ooss 

SSI 

ISS 

mis 


v 

I00IS 


6 7 8 


uiioo 

( 000 ) 

OOOOSI** (OOOOSI)* Sama 
(IIS$)? 
(OOSS) Vifama 
(IllSsS?) 

(SSI) 

(ISS) 

IIIIS 


0 (00?) (SISS)* 


I00IS 


? 10 


IIIIOO 


OOOOSI **A1I the 4 names are 

given but rest of the 

00(00SS)* Prasldras are not 
given. 

SSI *Thcre is a difference 

ISS in the no. of patas. 

•Here it is broken. 

UIIS *Kanduka is called 

Karjuka in Bharatar- 
(lava, and Kantuka in 
the Aumapatam and 
S. Sudhakara. 

0 *This is named as Eka- 

tala in the Aumd- 
patam. 

In J ManasoUdsa both 
the names ckatula and 
ekatdli arc found sepa¬ 
rately with different 
forms. 

10IS *in Bharatdrijava it is 


called mukimda and it • 
has the same form as 
kumuda. 

Its another variety 
mentioned is I0000S. 
In S. Cut/dmani it is 
also called mukunda. 
However in S. Ratnd- 
karit, kumuda and 
mukunda are separately 
given. In S. Sudhakara 
the name mukunda is 
given with a different 
form. 
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69. Catuftdla SOOO SOOO 

70. Dombuli* II IIII 


71. 

Abhahga 

IS 


IS 

72. 

Rdyavahkala 

ISI00 


SISOO 

73. 

Vasanta 

IIISSS 


IIISSS 

74. 

Laghuiekhara 

I 

I 

I 

75. 

Pratdpaickhara 

000 

000 

SOO 

76. 

JhampdnVa 

001 

001 

001 

77. 

Gajajhampa 

SOOO 

* 

soo 

78. 

Caturmukha 

ISI$ 


(i) ISIS 

(ii) 111$ 

79. 

Madana 

OOS 


oos 

80. 

PratimaQthuka 

IISSII 

IS 

IIIISII 

81. 

Pdrvatilocana 

ssSisssoo 


OOUOOSSIUI 

SII 


82. 

Ratitala 

IS 


IS 

83. 

Lildtdla 

01 $ 


01 $ 

84. 

Karanayati * 

0000 

0000 

0000 


001S 


85. Lalita 


001SS 
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6 _ 7 _*_ 9 ^_ 10 

SI(7)000 SOOO ~ “ 

(SOOO) 

^ ^ + I n B/iaratarnava the 

name J/tombatja j$ 

. given with one more 

lag/tu. In S. Siid/iu- 
kara also the name 
given is jhombatfa. In 
S. Cud dm tin i the 


IIIS 

SISOO 

IIISSS 

I 

S00 

00 ( 001 ) 

I(S)00 
(i) ISIS 
<ii)$ 

00S 

IISSII 

(i) 00II00SS (SSSI$ 

iiiisii ssoo) 

(ii) SSSISS 
00 
IS 

oi$ 

0000 


00ISS 


IS 

SIOO 
(SISOO?) 
(ISS)? ISSS 

(IIISSS) 

I 

soo 

(IISI)? S(S000)* 

sn$i$+ 


oos 

(SIIS$$)? 00ISSSS 

ssu 


IS 

OIS 

U$ 0000 


(IIS)? (i) IIS] 

(OOSI)* 
(ii) ISIS 


name given is sombika. 


* Definition not clear. 
+ In Aumupatam the 
name given is Kirti- 
caturmukha. 


•In Bharatarnava and 
Aumupatam it is call¬ 
ed Karana only. 

•In S. Sudhakara the 
definition does not 
tally with the prastdra 
given. Lalita conies 
twice. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

86 . 

GSrugi 

0000 

0000 

0000 

87. 

Rajanardyaya 

00ISIS 


00 ISIS 

88 . 

LakfmtJa 

OOlS 


oooiiS^ 

89. 

Lalitaprlya 

IISIS 


IISIS 

90. 

Srinandana 

SIIS 


sns 

91. 

Janaka 

missus 


inissuss 

92. 

Vardhana 

OOIS 


OOIS 

93. 

Ragavardhana 

000S 



94. 

Sattala 

000000 


000000 

95. 

Antarakrida 

000 



96; 

Hatpsa 

II 



97. 

Utsava 

IS 



98. 

Vilokita 

soos 



99. 

Gaja 

1III 



100 . 

Varnayati 

1100 


1ISS 

101 . 

Sitflha 

I01II 



102 . 

Karuna 

s 



103. 

S&rasa 

I000I1 



104. • 

Candat&la 

00011 



105. 

Candrakala 

ssssss 



106. 

Laya 

sisssssooo 



107. 

Skanda 

sisooss 



108. 

Afjdatali 

on 



109. 

Ghattd 

UOOIS 



110 . 

Dvanda 

* IISSSIS 



111 . 

Mukunda 

IOOOOS 



112 . 

Kurindaka 

100SS 



113. 

Kaiadhvani 

IISIS 



114. 

Gauri 

iiiii 



115. 

Sarasvati f- 

SSII00 




kanphabharana 




116. 

Bhagnatala 

OOOOIII 



117. 

Rdjamtganka 

OOIS 



118. 

Rajamartanda 

SIO 



119. 

Nihiahka 

1SSSSSSI 



120 . 

SHritgadeva 

OOSSSSI 
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8 


0000 0001 
OOISISSS(S) 

(ishS)? 

ooiiS 

(ssS)? 

nss 

inissuss 

OOIS 

ooos 

(00ISS)? 

000000 

000 000 


ISOOS 

(ISIS)* 


(SISSSSS000)? 


9 10 

0000 

ISIS 

IIlS(OOH>) + + Definition not clear. 
UIS 

missis 

OOIS 

0000S * Definition not clear. 

(OOQS)* 

000000 

000 

ISOOS ‘Definition not clear. 

ISS(II00'/j* ‘Definition and pros- 
t&ra do not agree here. 


(ISS)? 
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Appendix II 


N AMES of other idla-s available in works other than SangUa 
Ratn&kara. 


(i) SangUa Samayasdra 

(ii) SangUa GUiamatji 


(ill) Bharatarnava 


(iv) Aumapalam 


Madraka tala 

(1) Pratimaijfhya 

(2) Vfddhapana 

(3) TrvaSravarija 

(4) Miiravanja 

(5) Madu 

(6) Nandana 

(7) DivityamaOlhika 

(8) Samakankala 

(9) Vijama 
(10) Parikrama 

(1) Parikrama 

(2) Varnatala 

(3) Khaodavarna 

(4) Anyamaqlha 

(5) Nifysaruka 

(6) Adimanjliya 

(7) Varpamanjhya 

(8) Navakrida 

(9) Paija 

(10) Drutaiekhara 

(11) Pratimaafhya 

(12) Srlnandana 

(13) Bhadravana (Vfddhabharana) 

(1) Mutfka 

(2) Haritala 

(3) Ratikaflkalika 

(4) NSdimadhvika 

(5) Matadga 


(6) Pratinifrsaru 

(7) Ananda 

(8) Ak$iputa 

(9) Tritaya 

(10) Panjulaya 

(11) Srikhaijdana 

(12) Pratbamavati 

(13) Klrticaturmukba 

(14) Tadvarpa 
(13) Navotsava 

O') Temgfirtka • *• 

(17) AAgfiksa 

(18) Sekhara 

(19) Silakarqana 

(20) Vittrumidi 

(21) Akandac&d&mapi 

(22) Kakilapinsulila 

(23) Jutsa 

(24) Tatinka 

(25) Vidyadharl-tala 

(26) Jasaka 

(27) Jayavanta 

(28) Bindutala 

(29) Afaramalika 

(30) BbQ$aoa 

(v) M&nasolldsa (1) PiSamandraka 

(2) Yati 

(3) Tflrya 

(4) Vartjatala 

(5) Umatilaka 

(vi) SangUa Sudhakara (1) Parikr ama 

(2) Mukula 

(3) Vrddharana 

(4) Viciracaturanana 

(5) Vr$abha£adkara % 

(6) Hariraja 

(7) Haripriya 
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'ALAS of SangUa Ratnakara that are generally not available in 
other works. 


1. Haipsa 

12. Chanda 

2. Utsava 

13. Kuvindaka 

3. Gaja 

14. Kaladhvani 

4. Simha 

15. Gaurl 

5. Karupa 

16. Sarasvatikanthabharana 

6. Sarasa 

17. Bhagnatala 

7. Chapdatala 

18. Rajamrgartka 

8. Candrakala 

19. Rajamdrtapda 

9. Skanda 

20. NifrSartka 

10. Atfatali 

11. Ghatta 

21 . Sarrtgadeva 
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Abhinavagupta (AcSrya) 3-7,32.33,37, 
220. 222.223,223*28, 234, 233.248, 
231*33. 233 
abhinaya 4*3 

Ahtnayabhitfapa 4 ' 

AbhMMU 112 

obhiirM 83, 88, see also ?adja Grama 
AbhivyaHjakata 93, 94 
abhoga 28.90,212,249. 230 
Acyuta Rftya (Vijayanagar) 6, 7 
Adana t6S 
adi taint 246 
AdikSmodik& 116 
aesthetic attitude 143-38 
Aesthetic and Language iS2a. 153n 
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Agra Ohar&ni 71 
Ahang 8 

Ahobala (Pt.)9.173 
Akramova, sthdyas pertaining to 176, 
208 
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142.143.177.178. 180.185.250 
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130. 132.137. 142, 174.176. 254, see 
also upohana 
Allar&ja 4 

alpatraianamia l), 39,42*44, 49, 31', S3, 
76.119 


Amb&haritS 111 
Ann Paftcama 110 
AmpSoanda 5 
Am/tavarjlni 57 

amia, sthdyas pertaining to 195-97 iswro 
119*22.124. 126, 128. .130, 132. 134, 
133. 137-40, 142. 143.177. 209. 231 
amiasarpvddt svara .121 
analytic approach 132.156 
Ananda-Sailjivlnl 4, 11 
Andhalika 111 

Andhrl 37,38,42, 43. Ill, 114 
dndolila gamakas 163, 168, 172, 176 
aiiga 114.16. 237.238,242,243 
atlgullnlyama 236 
anta 242 

antard 28; sthdyas 212,249,230 
Antarabhdtd 3, 10, 45, 61-62, 66,.92. 
103, 106. 107. 110, 114. 251. 253. 
254; Bhasavalitg 113; Kinofivalt 
113; Sakavalim, 113 
antara-gdndh&ra 30, 64-66. 68, 69. 76, 
99,100,119, 124, 126, 130, 134, 336, 
252; madhyama 30 
antaramdrga 46 
Atmbandha dhdtu 84. 85 
amdruta 230, 245,247 
Anugraha 90 
Anuprdsa-vrtti 175 ; 

Anusvanita dhdtu 85 
anuvddl svara 11, 44,46,47 
Anyardgakdku 174,177, 189-90, 191n f 
195 

apanydsay^M, 46-48.51, 52. 55, 56, 
63,73.76,92. 119,124. 142 
Apardntaka 90,91, 241 
Apasthana, sthdyas . pertaining to 477, 
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Index 


197 

aposrardhhdsa 177, 210 
apek&a 119. 120. 123, 125. 127, 1:9, 
PI. 133, 177,202-3. 214 
aprastddha (obscure) sthdyas, with 
asarpkfrva fokfonas, 203-7; with sary- 
ktrya (indistinct) lakfay^s 207-16 
(An) Approach to Indian Art 153n 
Arayyakd 13 
dreikd 1\ 13 16 
ardhamtigadhl 71. 178 
Vcsar! 112 
Aristotle 146 

droha 44. 56. 57, 68, 77, 105. 165, 179. 

1*6; -avaroha 40, 50, 95 
drohdtmaka 95 

droht, varyas of 72, 102, 135, 137, 143 
At^abhl 37, 38,42. 43, 77 
art, emotional theory of 149; make- 
believe theory of 148; organic theory 
of 148-49 

Asadhdram sthdya 177, 214 
AsMta 80, 81, 88, 241 
Asdvert 8. 165 
Asokamalla 5, 6 
dfraya-dirayl hhdva 6 
Atihata dhdtu 84 
Alikirya dhdtu 84 
atisvdra 16. 17. 19, 21 
amfara 17, 18,23, 24, 28. 39. 43. 45, 46. 
49-51, 57. 70. 71. 100, 119. 254; 
•tiVfava rdga 134 

Autfava Vdgeirl, see also Candra-kauns 

Auduradveyl 39, 46 

autfttvdvasthii 52 

Aufiwta 46, 55, 96 

Aum&pjtam 4, 221 

avadhdna 177, 197 

avaghata P7, 209-10 

Avamptfa 85, 86 

avanaddhovddvas 223-25, 227, 234, 235, 
2<8. 255. 257 

dvJpa, dhruva 73; kald, 236, 239; nif- 
kr&ma 73; praveia 73; samya 73, 215, 
235, 240; sannlpdta 73. 122. 236, 240; 
td!a 73; vikfepa 73, 236, 239 
ataroha 41, 44, 56, 68, 77, 105, 179, 
186,190 


avarohatmakd 95 

avarahl 1?2. 124. 128, 130; wtrtiajol 72, 
102,132 

avarohiprasanmlnta 119-20 
avaskhalira sthdya 177, 205 
avidihd dhdtu 84, 87 

Baddha 176, 21011 

kahirg ta 178; Aramhha 81, 82, 86,87; 
AsMta 80, 81. 88, 241; Alrdvayd 81, # 
82. 86; Avutdraya 81, 86; Margot- 
sMta 81, 83, 87; Partghaffana 81, 83, 
87; Pratydhdra 81, 86; Sarpghofana 
81. 83, 87; states or 81*83; Vaktra * 
PM 81. 83, 87 

bahura II, 39. 44*45,76, 119,211 
.Bdhyafd<tava 113 
Bdtabodhan 6 

Dfilisubramaithim, O.N. 57 
UartgflJ mclu 8 

Ba/igatolBatigtUa rdga 107, 1 16 
Bu rigiMt | J2 
BAra 8 

Basanta rdga 190 
Bthdg ruga 154, 190-91 
Bkairavd. 107, 109. 116, 165, 191, 196 
Bhatravl 28, 50*52. 54, 58. 117, 165, 
191 

Bhajana 177. 192-93 
BhaUafikd 177 

Bhambhdba {Bhattmulya) Puilcama rdgas 
109, 137-39 , 

BhambhAni Vjbho^s 111 
Bharata I, 2, 4, 5, 10,11,27. 29, 31,32, 
35 37. 40n, 41,42, 44,49, 52,55, 56, 
61-65, 68. 70-72. 76. 79-81. 88, 90. 
92. 99. ICO, 102, 103, 117-18. 122. 
150,151, J80, 217, 219-25, 227-30. 
234. 236, 237. 239, 243-44, ; 250, 
251, 255-57; alatpkdras of 178; gifts 
of 178; inrf/-arrangement principle 
of 6; Vitaramandra Mure hand of 77 
JBhdrata Bhdyya 3,7, 81. 173,221 
Bharata kd Sangita Siddhdnta 46, 57, 
221 

Bharata Koia 2, 30, 47, 49n, 55n, 56n, 
62n, 63n. 64n, 65n, 66n, 68n, 80n, 
81n. 92n, 118n, 120o, 122n, 124n, 
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Bharata Sangita Slddhdnta 20 , 64n. lOln 
Bharatdryava 22 1 
Bharatiya Sangita 221 
Bharatiya Sangita Tala and Chanda 221 
Bhd?ds 3. 10.37,38,42,43. 45. 61. 62. 
66 . 92. 102-3. 106-7, 109-14, 177 # 
251-54 

Bhdfddgas46. 114-16 
Bhfiskara 5 
Bhdjya Vdkhydla 6 

Bhatkhantfc, Vijpu Nfir&yaqa (Pt.), IT, 
33. 75 

Bhatla, Laxmaoa Shankar, 20 
Bhatf, Mfidhava 5 
bhdva 146 , 160,163 
Bh&vabhafta 6 
Bh&vanl, 111, 113 
Bhinnd 70; girl 102-4,108, 254 
Bhlnna Kaiitka 108.142 
Bhlnna Pailcama 78, 108, 110-11. 139- 
40 

BMnna Patlcaml 111 
Bhlnnopaurdli 112 

Bhlnna fa<lja 70, 107, 108, 110, 112, 
134 

Bhlnna Tina 108 

Bhlnnavalitd 112 

Bhoja (RfijS) 3 

Bhrdmlta, sthayas 176,205 

Bhrta, sthdyas pertaining to 176, 195 

Bhutylka 116 

BhQpa, RaghunAtha 173n, 181 

Bhupali 71.191 

Bhuvanfinanda 4 

Bllaval 8 , 24.26,55. 68 

Bindu dhdtu 85 

Binyon, Laurance 149 

Bokkala (a sthdya name) 213 

boUtdna or boLupttf 255 

Bolfa rdga 109-10,112 < 

Bouwsma, O.K. 153 C 

Brahma 218,243 

Brdhmayd 13 ^ 

Bratu. H. 154 £ 

Bfhaddeit 2, 35, 49n, 61, 70, 77 , t 

78.92. 102-3, 106-7, 117n. 220-21. L 

251 t 

Bfhaspati (AcSrya) 57 .101 


Bullough 147, 250 
Burnell 17 

I C6c g“ ta ,dla 72. 86 . 8 *. 237-38, 242, 

CaceatpufalCaBeaipufa 11 , 72 ,2-83 

> 2j * >27. 129, 131, 133- 
34.231, 238,241, 25l 
Cakravany, Pnitapa 3 . see a| , 
daka-Malta 
CalatOrikti 99 

Cal l > %l Jaklca ‘ ,, foyas pertaining to 176, 
209 

CaturaSra tala 238, 242-44 
CaturtfatjtJi PrakiWkd 9,173 ,179 
Caturfabha VUOsa 7 

Catutka/a. Mukha 88-89; Pratlmukka 
88-90; Samharaya 88 , 90; Sarfra 88 - 
90 

Chandaka 80, 88 , 241 

Chdndaso 177, 211 

Chdndogya Upanijad 20 

Chari, sthdya pertaining to 177, 194 

Chdyd 103. 115-16. 183-89 

Chdydiaga rdga 162 

Chdyd natalChdydnatta Jn t 191 

Chdyd Vcldvtll 116 

Cheironomy 26 

Chevatll 11-12 

Gtr&kQfa (Cbittor) 6 

Classical Sanskrit Literature 218n 

Clements 31 

cokja 177, 202 

Coleridge 149 

Composition, evolution of 1] 

Groce. Benedetto 146, 147 
Cd(amahjarl 112 


dakfiyd kald 72 
Dak$io& Upfirtsa 116 
D&kfln&tyd bhdjds 11112 
Darbdrl Kdnafa 165. 191 
Dattila/Dantila 56, 217, 221-2?* 232, 
235-36 


2*0 


Index 


"Index 


28j 


Dottlhm 31. 42,78. 217n. 221,232n 

Deiaja bhdfd 103 

Deiakdku 177, 190, 191n 

Deidkhyd bhdfd 113-14; RdgdAgas 116 

Deihvdla 117 

Dei l rdgdAgas 116 

Dett*im3.8*36. 61. 114. It7* I6fc 
234.250. 2.M; AdhanJprpslddfw 36. 
115-16; dhahata of 210; lakfapas 
of 9 2;. Pftrvoprasiddha 21.5 
DellSangUa 10. 35-37, 61, 65,114,118, 
161. 173, 218,256, 257 
Deit tdlas 11 % 222. 229-30, 236-37. 243- 
48. 256-57 
Deify a rdf os 102 
Dcikflr 8 
Devag&ndhfir 8 
Devaglrl 8 
Devftla 116 
Dcvanabhajta 4 
Dcvflra yard hint 111-13 
Devendra 4,6 

dhahata 21. 26, 31,40.49, 50 52 54*60. 
63, 66-68, 75-78, 97» 98, 118-19, 
121 134, 196, 210, 252; catubirytik 
30; discovery of 30, gamaka of 165; 

. Komal 46, 76; iuddha , 7; trlirutika 
253 

Dhaivata BbQlitfr 111 
Dhalvatdmla Kaiiikl 60 
Dhalvatdmia ftidojt 54 
Dhalvatl 37, 38. 42-43, 49-52, 55,96. 
100, 134 

Dhd!a t sthflya pertaining to 176. 185-86 
DhanAsri 8 
Dhanydsi 116 
dhdtu 83-85, 177-78. 212 
Dhtuva^gdnaB 34 
Dhruva gTiat 4/ 90-91 
Dhrura Kald . 236, 240. M2-43 
dhmvapada 28. 162. 249. 254; layahdnfa 
of 29; Suddha bdnl of 104 
Dhvant, sthdyas pertaining to 177,194 
Dhxanydioka 202 
Dhwanl and SangUa 34 
Oloaka 115 

Dtpfaprasdnna 177, 212-13 
Dtfgha sthdya 27,29, 177, 214 


Dlrghakamplta sthdya 177.206 6 

Divine Imagination 13 

Dixit, Govinda 9 

Dohyd bhdfds 111 

DombakrlbhdfdAgas 116 

Dostoevsky 151 

Drdvldl 116; Vibhdfds 112 

Drdvldl Gurjari 116 | 

Druta, sthdyas pertaining to 177,194-95 

Duikardbhdfd 177; 215 

dvatgeyaka aAgas 242 

ttfuppu 257 

ckaka aAgas 2*2 

Eliot. T.S. 150 

Elton, W. 152n. 15 Jn 

European Major Scale 33 

existential phenomenological approach, 

152 

Findlay, J.N. 15'n 

First rate vocalist, qualities of 162 < 

flute ibdnsuri) 18 
Frege 152 

Ghjha sthdyas 177, 200, 209 
gamakais) 3, 10. 104*5. 122. 158, 162, 

164-72. 173. 174, 176, 178-79, 1*6. ■' 

194, 204. 215. 250; Jina 188; vaha 
.03; vohcjti 103; vali 203 
GambhUl 115 

gdua 2.10,234, 241,25i-54, 257 
gdndhdra 14. 17.20,21. 26, 30, 32. 40. 

41. 51-53,55-60,63, 64. 67. 69. 70, 

73. 75-77, 119. 130. 135. 189.203, 

210; gamaka of 165; paHcainttlka 
2*3 

Gdndhdra Grdma 32-33 
Gdndhdra Padcanra rdga 109-10, 140- 
41 

Gdndhdra PaBcamt 111-12 

Gdndhdrddi 56 ^ 

G&ndhfiragatikA 115 

Gdndhdrdmia Kaiiikl 57-58 f 

Gdndhdrdmia Jati 5i 
GdndhdrapaRcaml 38,40,42-43 ! 

Gdndhdravallt 112 

Gdndhdrl 38-39, .4243, 63,77,114,118, j 

V 


122,140; Bhdfds 110,112-13 
Gdndhdrodicyavd , 38,42-43 
Gdndhdrodicyavatl 38 
Gdndharva{s) 2, 161, 217, 225, 247- 
48; concept of 223; Monufya 35; 
system 2 4 
Gdndharva Kalpa 39 
Gdndharva music 241. 250-54, 256, 257 
Gdndhorra SangUa 2. 35, 37, 61, 65. 102, 
106,250-53 
Gdndharvaidstra 222 
Garbhasandh 119-20 
Gdthd 13. 15, 16, 80. 88. 90. 242 
Call , sthdyas -pertaining to 176, 193 
Gdtra, sthdyas pertaining to 177, 199 
Cauda 116,117 

Cauda Katiika rdgas 108, 143-44 
Gouda Kaliika Madhyama 108 • 

Gauda PaAcama rdgas J0R, 134-36 
Gaud! bhdfds 112 
Gaudi gUKs) 70. 102-5, 108, ?54 
Gaurl Mono hart Karpdfaka 122, 136, 
138 

Gdyatrl 90; Mantra 24 
ghana 209, 223-24, 226-28, 234-36; 250; 
vdiyas 244,257 

Ghmotvo, sthdyas pertaining to 176, 178, 
209 

ghagtd. anuranana of 212 
Ghajand, sthdyas pertaining to 176,208 
GhJazuddin (Sultan of M4n<Joa) 7 
Ghofa. sthdyas pertaining to 177,203 
Ghosh, Manmohan 45 
gtta 4,9,41,42, 47, 62,70, 71, 80,81, 
83. >8-91. 103, 186. 235. 241-42: 
types of 79, 80 
Gftakals) 241-43. 247 
Gtta Govinda 6 

GUIs 49,61.62, 70, 71. 102 6.108, 109. 

178,236, 254; division of 62 
GoU bhdfddgas 115 
GopScala (Gwalior) 4 
Govinda 9 

graha 11, 33,38. 39,41, 44, 46. 50. 55. 
66,68-70, 73.76. 92. 119, 120,12', 
124, 126, 124, 130, 132. 134, 135, 
137-140, 142. 143, 233. 237. 247, 
257; andgata 213. 236; atlta. 233, 


236; sama 2*3. 236 

Grdma 10. 29. 31-33,107. 108. 118. 254; 
concept of 250; definition of 65; 
purpose of 31 

Grdma-hffirchand-Jdtt system 1 , 10 29. 
106, 107, 118 

Crdma rdgas 1, 2. 4, 10. 11, 18, 2 9. 36. 
65 * 92 * 102 « 

248,250,251,254; and Gltls 62-70; 
NSrada’s description of 66 
Gregorian Chant 76 
Gumphdgumphlfgumbhdguntbht 198 
Gurjari bhdjds 111 , 112 ; Rdgddgas 116; 

37M<Jj<IjJll 

guru, sthdyas 72. 82, 83-87. 213,228-31. 

236-39.242-45.247 
Garufytkd 116 

Hantfr 196 
Hammlra 11 
Hamsa 115 
Haipsadhvanl 196 
Hanumun 5 
Harikdmbodl 54 
Harin^vu 94 
Haripala 3 
Harrison 147 
Haryapuri bhdfds 112 
Hatasvardvafji 116 
Hemantardga 130 
Hijfiz 8 

Jitthfola rdgas 109, 110 
/link dr a j ll utj\k dra 25, 28,90, ?49 
Historical Development of Indian Music 
219n 

History of South Indian {Carnatic) 
Music 56q 

hUda dhdtu 82, 84.86 
hrasva 27, 29,117, 213-14 
Hrdayan&rayapadeva 9 
llnlayaprakdia 9 

lirdyd. Khuttd 177. 187-88; Utphulld 
187-88 
Hrsyaka 95 
Hussain! 8 

Husserl, Edmund 155 
Indian Music Journal I74n, 181o 
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Indian musical aesthetics 145; practical 
variations in 158,159*64; intention* 
alitv 154*56 

Introduction to Study of Indian Music 
31 

Jriqya 8 
Isenbcrg, A, 1*4 

Jagoddhara 7 

Jiigndeknmatla 3, 6 , 220, 228, 230, 247, 
250; see also Cakravarty, Praia pa. 
Jafjaivantl rdga 8 . 19 >• 196 
Jaipur GharfinA (Ustad Alladin Khan's 
School) 71 

Jait Kalyd(ut t see also Suddha Kalydya 
JalataraAga 191 

Jonaka rdga 3, 65, 78, 139, 176 
JangQta 8 

Janya rdgas 65, 78, 103, 196 
Jtiru 179 

Jdti 1 , ?. 10, 35-37, 91.98-99, 102, 107- 
9, 114. 117-19. 234n. 237, 250-51, 
253-54; laksam of 39,40, 46, 92; 
permutation of f4; -Praster a 70,119; 
rdga 45; root concept of 27-34 
Jdtbgdna 10 , 11,29, 35, 47-48, 61, 65, 
106, 250 
Jaunpuri 27 

Jira svara , sthdyas pertaining to 177,209 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
15'n 

Jyesthdsdritam 80 
Jyotirmal 4 

Kachelif bhdsds U2 
KdfI9 t 28, 46. 53, 59. 76 
Kaiiika 69, 70; Kakubha 110; Madhyama 
1, 69-70, 108; Sddava 1 
Kaiiikl 37-39.42.43, 56-57, 65-66,128, 
132, 142-43; Bhdjds 111; Vtkft Jdtis 
37 

Kdkapdda 245 

/Td*w 151, 158, 160, 162,174. 177, 188- 
91,195, 199,215 
Kakubha! Kukubha 107. 109-11 
kald 176. 224-25, 228-31. 236*39, 241. 
255; meaning of 72; sthdyas pertain¬ 


ing to 208 

kdla 85, 160, 224,226-28, 232,237, 252- 
53; khatufa 225 
Kdtdmia 252 

Kalarava , sthdyas pertaining to 177, 211 
KAlidAsa 151 
Kdiindi 113 

KAIIiofitha 3.12-15, 36,40n, 41. 47,49n, 
61, 77-78. 104-6, 1U9-U. 118-19, 
139, 181. 184. 185, 195, 200, 221, 
232n, 233n, 234n, 239n. 246n 
Kaiydpa 8 , 23, 24; ( Yaman) 27 
Kdmboja bhdjas I ] 1 
Kdmboji Vibhdsds 112 
Kdmoda 109 
Kdmoddsiiphdii 117 
kampita 176, 178 
Kdmsyatdia 235, 244*46, 248 
Kdnaid 78.165 

Kdpddrand. sthdyas pertaining to 176, 
1S9-200,208 
Kandarpa rdga 110 
Kanlfth-dsdritam 80 
Kannatfamdruva 56 
Kant 147- 

Kdrapa 82,84,86,87,119, 123-25, 127, 
131, 132,178 
Kdrapa rdga 196 
Kdrapdmia 196 

Kdrmdravi Jdtis 38,42, 43. 65-66, 128, 
142 

Karpdiaka 115; Bahgdla 116; Hcmumat 
Toft 28; Harikdmboji 27; KalydpT 
27; Kharaharapriya 28; £adkardbha* 
rapam 28,68 
Karpdfi 117 

Karupd* sthdyas pertaining to 177,198-99 
Kdrya rdga 196 
KdrydmSa 196 
Kdryatvam 93 

KaSyapa 62*64. 66 , 68 , 108, 117-18. 

122, 124 .126 
Kfityfiyana (R$i) 7,21 
Kausali 112 

Kavi, Rfimak^pa 2,65n 
Keddra 8 ,46.191. 192 
Keith, A. Berried ale 218 


4 
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Index 
Keiava 3 

KhamOj 27, 54, 152, 190 
Khan. Abdul Wahid (Ustad) 19| 

Khan. Allauddln (Ustad) 130 
Kbao Bade GulAm AH 191 * 

Khan, Faiyfiz (Ustad) 191 
khatufa tala 243*44, 247, 257 
Khaq/anl bhdfds 1 12 

My* 1 11 • 7 >. 162, 254*55; chota 105; 
vUambtt 106 

KierkcgaardJan style 152 
flirtanasdgaram 174 

Klrtidhara 5*6 
Kohala 5. 7 

KolShala bhdfds 111; Rdgdngat 116 
Kollahdsaka 109 
Komala sthdyas 176, 20l 

Krishnamachariar 220n, 221n 
Krlyiis 98, 100. 232. 235, 237,' 243; nil,- 
iabth, 226*29. 234. 236-37. 239. 
245-46; saiabda 226, 228-29, 231. 
234. 2)6-37, 239, 242. 245-45; 

stcbhdkriya 80 

KrtyMgas 114-116; BhAvakrt 115; Danu- 
kn 116; Devakn 116; Dhanyfikni 
J16; Oiudakrti 116; Indrakri 116 ; 
Kumudakrt 116; Makarakrt 115; 
Nigakrti 116; Ojakrt 116; Ra ma . 
kni 116; Sivalcr? 115; SvabhAvakrf 
115; Trioetrakri 116; Vijayakrt 116 
Kma mdtrd 240 
Krtoa, BulamuraH',57 
KRnadeva RAya 7 
kruffa 1.16.17,19 
Kftpa dhatu 84 
Kfetrakdku 177, 190-91. 199 
KfiptalKfipra sthdyas 177, 207 
Kumbha (MahOraoi) 4.6, 31. 62, 95-98. 
191n, 237n 

Kuntali llfi 
kOfa tana 98 

kutapa tala 224,225 
kutupa 81 

laghu 72,73,82, 83-87. 177. 212, 213. 
219o, 227-31, 236-40, 242-45, 247, 
guru strokes 178 

akfapas 61.92.180.181; asarpktrna 184* 


283 

92 

Lallt 190 

Ldlita bhdfds 111 . in, 177 ; sthdyas 201 
Lallta gddha sthdyas 177, 201 
Langcr, Suianc 147 
laiighana 95. 178 

Latins • 

Lauklka Sangtta 106 

Ldoanl, sthdyas perta ! ning to 176.186 

L nminarayaoa 7 

laya 160. 165, 177. 224-25, 227-28 
230, 232-33. 236-37, 255; druta 49. 
71, 72, 89, 91, 119, 206, 245-47; 
madhya 49.71. 72. 89. 91; vllambit 
49.71-72. 89.91. 119,208 
Loydntaram 80 
LUakrtd vtdht 83. 88 
linguistic analytic approach 152 
Lite (German thinker) 148 
Lokaharmt ISO 
LollaRa 6 

Lourie, the music of. 152 
Lulltd sthdyas 176, 201 

Madana 4, 6. 11 
Madhuri hhajds 111-12 
madhyama 17. 18, 26,28, 30-32, 38,40 
42.43. JO-52. 54, 58-59, 63, 65.68. 
69-71. 75-78, 97-98. 122, 124, 130, 
131, 189-90, 232; tivra 119 
Madhyama Crdmn 1. 20, 30. 32, 37, 39, 
63 . 95, 108-9. 252; Bhdfds'\ ll’, 
Jdtis 58, 59, 83. 88; Murchads of 94, 
97; rdgas of. 118, 122-24. 139, 143 
Madhyamd, Bhdfds 112; Jdtis 12-13, 63. 
64. 114,118,122, 126, 135, 139; Jdti 
{vlkrta rupa), 130; $d<tava rdga 109 
Madhyamddl 116 
Madhyamdmla kolllkl 58-59 
Madhyamdmia Sddji 54 
Madhyamasdrlka 80, 88 
Madhamodlcyavd 38,42-43 
Madhamodlcyavatl 38 
madhyasthdmla 196 

Madraka, gttas 80, 90-91, 237; gUakas 
241; catufkald 71-72. 91. 230-31, 
236-39.24M3; dvlkald 71,72, 88-89, 


t 
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91. 122. 230*31. 236-39. 241-43; 
ekakahl 89.91.210-31.2 Vi-38.242 
mSgaJhl gltl 49. 71, 77, 178 
Mahibhirata 2,29,44.45 
Mahiriflrl Gurjart 116 
MfihOr 8 
Milatl 134 
Mftlav 8 

Milovs bhifis 111. 112; vlbhifis 113 
Milava kalllka Wilkauns), 107, 109, 
.110. 112 191.196.204.252 
Milava Pahcama 109. 110, 113. 135-38 
Milavaripi bhifis 112 
Malavairl 116 
M&lava VesarS 111 
Milava Vesari 112 
Malh&r 8 
Malhari 117 

Mdlkauns. tee also Malava kalllka 
Malraux, Andre 150 
Mahtha kedara 191 
Mina 173.176 

Minasollisa 220-21. 230n. 243, 247 

Minda (Rajasthan) rigas 190 

Miigill bhifis 111-12 

Mapldarpopa 7 

MaHjarl riga 8 

maqim 101 

Marcel 149 

Marculescu 1154 

Mirgas 230. 236. 239. 240, 247. 248; 
Atlcitratoma 230; Cllra 49,71,77.81, 
88-89. 229-30, 237. 240; Cltratamo 
230; Cltratara 230; concept of 250; 
Dokfigi 49,71, 73. 77. 88-89, 229- 
30. 237. 240; Dhruva 212. 229 30. 
249-50, 256; Suddha 81; virtlka 49. 
71.77-78, 89, 227,230, 237,240 
margakalis, dhruvaka 236,240 
MirgojMirgt 95. 250, 251; rigas 36, 
102,114; Sanglta 2. 10. 35. 61,65. 
92, 161.234,257; talas 1,11, 61, 70, 
122,220-22, 228-30, 236-39, 241-48, 
251,256 

Mirviriga 191,196 

mifaghita aigas 242 

Matadga 2, 6 . 10, 11 . 31, 35-37,45,48, 


Index 


49,51.52,55-57,61. 62. 65-67. 92- 
94, 95n. 96-99. 101 2. 104-8, 110, 
113, 115, 117. 130, 143. 178, !9!n. 
218,220, 222, 247, 254; Murehani 
theory of 98 

mitri 71-73, 76. 82-87. 89.122. 228-30. 
236-38.240-41. 245. 246, 251, 256; 
aigas 242 
matsarlkrti 27, 90 
Meaning of Mtanings 150 
Meg'ua riga 107, 109 
Melior thila 7-9,27-28.99.100,101 
Mtlakarta Meeakalyigl 56 
Mteti kl-TadJ. komal gindhira of 165 
Miiii Malhir, komal gindhira of 165, 
189 

mllra sthiya 177, 215; Hla 243-44 
Milra, Dfimodara (Papcjita) 9,173 
Modimoii sthiyas 198 
Moksadeva 4. 64-70, 108, 117-18,120, 
128.130.132 
Moore 152 
mudrlta 165. 171-72 
Mukhyi bhifis 113.114 
Mila bhifis 103 
Mule, Krishna ttao 221 
MOIIer, Max 12 
MultinX 165.191 

Murehani 2.10,18.20. 21, 36, 41, 44. 
45.48.56, 61, 62. 101, 117; Alva- 
krinta 27,52,53,94,95, Abhlmdgari 
28,51,94; -bheda 174; concept of 27- 
34.2S0; Dhaivatidl. 49. 51; Gindhira 
53,55; Harlgitvi. 140; Hriyaka, 126. 
134. 135; -Jill system. 40. 45; 
Pauravl . 95.139; Rfabhidl 49. 50.51; 
$atfiadl or Ultaramandri 119. 120, 
124. 132; SadJidl 119, 137. 142.143; 
Saurlrl 94. 95, 97, 98.122; scale of 
27; Uttariyata 49.51,77 
MOrchani (Dvidaia Murehani) theory 
48. 94-101 
Muik 8 
Mustik 8 

nida 4. 12. 13.177, 178, 193-94; Sthiyas, 
pertaining to 193-94 


{ 


index 

Nidintart 115 
Nidyi 113 

Nag Memorial Lectures 146n 
Nigadhvanl 116 

Nalfidl Jill 37,38,42-43, 51-53,'s5 
Nnkula 4 

nandta 165,171-72 
Nandayanti Jit1 38,41-43, 96 
Nfinyadeva 3.30. 64,81, 108, 117, 173, 
221 

Nfirada 33, 62-69. 79. 106, 117, 217 
NiradTyd Sikfi I, 12 , 14-16,25. 45,62. 
63n, 64-67, 68 n. 69n, 92. 106n, 117. 
130 

Nana raga 109 
Nartana Nirgaya 8 
Nat&riga 109 
Nafa BhairavT 27, 57-58 
Nafa Niriyaga (Nafa Niriyagf) 107, 
110 

Nafta 116 
Nifya 222 n 

Nilyaiistra 1-3, 5. 6 . 10.17-19, 27. 29. 
35,4?., 45, 46n. 49. 51 n. 55n. 56n. 61. 
63n, 64n. 72n, 79n, 102. 106, HI, 
217-18. 2l9n. 220-21. 222n, 223, 
224n.226n.227n.229n, 232n. 236n, 
237n. 2J8n. 244, 251, 253 
Ni/ya-Vfiti 175 
Nayak, Gopfil 9 

Niyakt Kinaji. gindhira of 165, 203 
Nldhina 25, 28, 90,249 
Niftsyta sthiyas 176, 205 
Nijeohuis (Dr.) 42. 78 
Nik pi or Nifkftl, sthiyas pertaining to 
177, 197-98 
Nlhtpatt 1J5 

niridhira . sthiyas 177,214 
Nlnttti dhitu 84 
Nlrglta or Bahirglta 79-83, 88 
nlrjavana sthiya 162,176,200 
Nirvahaga sandhi 128, 132 
nlsida 16, 19.20, 26. 33, 39. 42, 51-52, 
55-60. 63-64, 67.71. 75-76. 97. 119. 
189, 197,203; gamaka of 165; kikall 
30, 46 , 65-66, 68-69, 78, 99-100, 
119. 122, 124, 126. 128. 130. 132. 


I34 i°\. 142 ' 43, 2?2; komal ’6; 

hit "Ur? V \ ' palicama 49; Suddha 139 
Ntfidimtakaiiikl 60 

Nifidlnl bhifis 112 
Nftavar 8 
nilkofita 85, 178 * 

Nifkrima kali 73.236, 239 
Nltyaratna kola 4 
notation system 75 
mtyalnrtta 3,4 .7 - 10 ,235 
Nftya Ciidimagl 7 

'7; «-*>• «. 

* 0» 56, 63*66, 68-70. 73 7k-T7 

9 \34 35 * n? 0, 1?' I24, m ' l2Bt ,3 o! 
134-35, 137, 139-40. 143,252 


OharL tiroha 105; avaroha 105; 

samdkjara 105 
O/ikdra 24, 25 
Osborne, H. 156n 


sama 105; 


Ovegaka gftos 80.90.91; gUakas 241 


pidabhigas 231, 232, 236-39 
podilraya gltas 103. 107 
Padilrita. gilts 62, 71 
PadmM mitri 240 
Pahirfl (Punjab) rigas 190 
Pallavl 115, 255 

paieama 19, 26-28, 30-37. 39-40.49-52 
54-60, 63-67, 69-71. 73. 75-77. 96. 
98, 118, 121. 126,128, 130, 132, 134 , 
135, 143, 155, 189. 211 . 246. 252; 
trUmtik 30 

PaRcama 110; vibhdtfs of 78 
PaRcama Kdlliki 59-60 
PaRcama Lakfita 111 
PaRcama $d(java 1 10,113 
PaRcamdla $d(fjf 54 


PaicamT, bhifis 111 ; Jitls 38, 42)43. 63, 
114.122, 126. 135,139 
Pahcapigt 56. 238, 243, 251; see also 
b'alpitiputraka 
Piglka gltas 80. 88-89, 242 
PuQinI, grammar of 218 
ParameSvara 10 


I 
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Index 


Paripdma 93-94 

parUrita 83. 88; see also Madhyama 
Grama 

parivarta or par hart ana 232-33. 236 
P&dvadeva 3» 78. 165. 166-71, 174-76. 
181, 185, 186. 188-91. 193, 195, 196. 
198, 20P, 20?, 210. 212-14; Afbcfo- 
moijii of 209 
PdrvatJ vibhdjds 113 
Passmore, T.A. 153n 
pafyanli 12, 13 

pdtas 224-25, 227*29, 236. 240. 255 

Paiadipa 128, 138. 140 

PatAka rndtrti 240 

Patafijalt 36 

Pat it a mdtr& 240 

Paurdli bhdfds 112; vibhdfd* 113 

Performers, five kinds of 162-63 

Persian maqdms 8 

Phenomenology 154 

philosophy, Vaiic$iko system of 225 

Ptlu rdga 191 

Pitijari b/tdjas 112 

Plato 146 

Plotinus 146 

ptuta sthdyas 11 % 19. 84, t77, 210, 231, 
237-38, 243, 245, 247; mdtrd 72 
Poor Composer, drawbacks of 161 
Patd bhdtds 113 

prabandha 3, 4, 7, 9-11. 61. 161-62, 
174, 212. 247-49. 256-57; -gdna 256; 
Sdlagasiija 9 

PrajfUnSnanda Swami 2l9n 
Prakarapa gftas 216, 241; rdga 174 
Prakarlgitas 80. 90,91; gftakas 241 
Prakftistha Sabda\ sthdyas pertaining to 
176.207-g 

prasanrtddi 29, 102, 123, 139, 142-43 
prasannamadhya .'37,140 
prasannamrdu 177, 213 
prasarmdnta 124, 128. 130. 132. 135 
Prasava rdga 109 

Prasiddha sthdya 184-92; with satpkirpa 
(indistinct) lakjapas 192-203 
Prasrta sthdyas 177,201 
Prasfitlkuilcira sthdyas 177. 206-7 
prasvdra atigas* 242 


Pratilpavartiika MG 
Prat&pa Vclavalf 116 
Pratbama Mai^art 116 

Pratigrdhyolldsita sthdyas 176. 206 

pratihdra 25, 28, 90, 249 
pratipdda atigas 242 
pratiidkhd atigas 242 
pratyupohana atigas 242 
Pravartak rdgas 4 
pratcpl w)gas 242 
Praveia kafd 73. 100. 236. 240 
Pretikhaka 112 
Prtrita sthdyas 176, 192 
Prthula gU\ 49, 71. 77, 178 
Pfthvikupt/ala tdtas 4 
Ptdindakd bhdfds 113 
Piirta rdga 191,196 
Pdrpdft 116 
Pdrvddgavddl 165 
pdrvaradga 80, 81, 130,241,243 
Puspa dhdtu 85 
Pufpasutra 14, 18 

rdga. aesthetic delineation of 172; dete- 
khya bhdfds of 190; evolution of 10, 
11.148; meld sy stem of classification 
of 7; root concept of 27*34; Svara 
features of 177 
rdgakdku 177, 189, 191n 
Rdga MdU 8 
Rdga Madjari 8 
Rdga Nddandmakriya 174 
Rdguiatva Vibodha 173 
Rdgavtbodha 8,173 
rdga-rdginl 5, 107,122, 214 
Rigitigas 114-115,186 
Ragantibhdfds 111 
Rdgejfa sthdyas 177,210 
Kaghunutha of Thaojavur 8 
Rahuvl 8 
R&hul 2 
Rai Gapeia 5 
Rajanl 28,94 

Raktagdndhdrf 38-39, 42,140 
Rakta Harpsa 109 

Raktt\ sthdyas pertaining to 193-94, 
197,208 


Index 
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Rdmakrtl 117 

Rfimdmiktya, Aliya 6, 7, 9, 173-74 
Rdmdyapa 2, 29, 35, 44, 45 % 

Ranganfitha of Srtrangapatnam 9 
Rangaraja 7 

,46 > ,60 -- 163-64; Adblmta 
124, 128, 132, 137, 140, 142-43; 

BhaySnaka 134, 136, 139, 140; Blbhaf. 
sa 134, 136. 139, 140; Hasya 122, 
130, 139, 140; Karttyil 140, 143; Rati- 
dra 119-20. 124, 128, 132, 137, 142. 
143; Sftigara 122, 130, 135; Vira 
119-20, 124,128, 132. 137, 142. 143 
Rasakauntudf 8, 9, 173 
Rdsatat vasanmecaya 4 
Ravlcandrikd III 
Ray, Niharranjon (Prof) J53 
Rea gUd 88 90 
Read, Herbert J47 
re/d 188 
Repha dhdtu 85 

responsorium, principle of 249 
Revagupta (Revagupti) Niga Gnidh&ra 
(N&gag&ndharvam) 107, M3 
Rg'tda 12, 20, 40 
Ribhita dhdtu 82, 84, 86 
Richards 150 
Richard’s theory 150, 151 
Bill 115 ‘ 

Bju 212 \ 

.RkgHas 80 * 

Roviadaka 80, 90, 91, 241 c 

rtobha 14, 21,22,26, 30. 32,39.42. 51- S 
52, 55-57, 59, 60, 63. 64. 66. 67, 69 S 
, 70, 75-78. 98,118,119, 132, 140,155,’ ,< 
189; gamaka of 165; • paheama 49; S 
iuddhalt; tflirutik 30,253 s 

nbbhddtjin 96 Sl 

Rudrocarya 4 S( 

Riipa S&dhAra 109 

Rupakihptl. bhahjani of 29,254 & 

Russell 152 g a 

Ryle, Gilbert 153 & 

Sabda, sthdyas prriaining to 176,184-85 [al 
Sabda-vfttt 175 m 

Sidma 18,24, 28, 39, 43, 45. 50, 56. sat, 


67. 71,100,119, 254 
$iif/ava-audava vtrodhf 56 
$ 6 <Javadve }1 39 # 43 
$4{ta*avostha 52 
Sddavita 45, 46, 96 
uta s&dharopa. sthsyas 177, 214 

2 70 ’ ,02 4 - »®6. 109, 254 

S'. ,6> 26 ’ 29 30 ' 32.40,44, 
, I 7 '?* 4 ’ ^-58. 60. 63. 65-66, 68 

| 2 * 73, 75-76.97-98, 100, 121 124 137’ 

" >89. ,96-97. 2.2; Cn U 

tubimikan. -gindhara 29; 

S/S^ 66 ’ 68 ' 70 * 120 * ,24 ' 25 - 

f “ 4I “ Grdma 2 °. 20-30, 32. 37-38,58 63 
67.95. 108-9; Grgma rdgas belonging’ 
.0 67-70. ^83.88; JHwJ*} 

f a *J“ G '*»*> rugas 37. 64. 118.124- 
26. 143,252; Kaiyapa s definition of 

r S«dJu Kuiiika 109 
■5"JMa/JikJ 37,42. 43 

29 37-40, 42J43. 66-67. 
69^118, 120, 124, 132. 143; BhS,Ss 

fudMmia fatfl Jg,f 34 

$a4jdntur 29 

Mjl Jdti 37-40, 42-4.1, 51, 56, 70 73 
76-78; Madhyamd 134 * " 

$a4Jodic)Hiva 37, 42-43 
$<*4jodicyavatt 37 
fa4rdga Candrbdaya 8 , J37 
sadriamia 196-97 
Sdhityadarpapa 157 
SaindhavJ 111-13, 116 
Sajdtlya raga 196 
Sajatfyamla 196 
ittka bhdsds 113 
Jaka rdga 109 
SakdMiiru 111 
fekambhari. King of 3 
iakha atigas 242 

salambita or prtilambita sthdya 176 204 
sum 257 

soma 20,22, 105, 177; Kuttuma School 





of 15; parts of 90; sthdyas 201; V& 
ttfapa of 29 

Sdma GSnaJSima Sanglta 14, 17*18, 20, 
28-29,39, 119, 219, 255; rhythm in 
27; tradition of 217 
Sdma gUas 80, 88 , 90, 241; parts of 25 
*Zma-scale 1 , 12-19 
suntans 15, 22,24, 26, 219, 249 
Saman music 253 
haman scale 251 

Samaveda I , 12, 14-15, 218-19, 252 
Samavidh&na Brdhmapa 19 
Sambamurthy, P. 174 
sambhivitS gift 49, 71, 77, 178 
Sarpghdfaju dhatu 84-85 
saipharana, aAgas 242; catttfkald 88 , 90 
sarphlta sihdyas 177, 212 
sdmlka 14-16 

Sarpktrpa. Jbhdfd 103; rdgas 162; tdtas 
244 

Sampakveffakd 11, 83, 87, 238-39 
sarppltfaka aAgas 242 
sampraviffa sthayas 177, 205 * 

sampSrpd, autfava 36; Jiti 70-71; rdga 
28.43, 46, 51, 55, 65, 68 , 94, 100, 
119-20,124, 128,140,142 
satpvada 29, 31, 97-99, 118, 143 
satpvadl svara 39, 44, 46-47, 62 
Samvayaj dhatu 84-85 
idmya kata 73,235-36, 240 
saRc&rt 28. 126, 130, 139-40, 142,186 
sandhi aAgas 242 
SangUacandra 4 
Sanglta Cintdmapi 3,7, lOln 
SangUa Chandrodaya 7 
Sanglta Cuidntapi 9, 220-21,228,230 
SangUa Damodara 7, 173 
SangUa Darpan a 9, 173 
• SangUa Dtpika 5 
Sanglta Kalpataru 3 
SangUa Katpavfkfa 5 
Sanglta Mukt avail, 4 
SangUa Pdrijdta 9, 173 
SangUa Rija 6 , 31, 78, 95, 173, 215 
SangUa Ratnakara 3, 5*7, 10,12*17, 35- 
36, 4pm 41, 46, 47n,48o,49n, 55, 
56a, 61-62, 70 t 72n, 74, 77n, 78, 79n, 


92, 106-7, 109n, 114o, 117n. U 8 n* 
119,120a* 122 , 124, 126, 128, 130, 
132, 134-36, 137o, 139, 140, 142o, 
143, 158-59, 164, 173-74, 176, 179, 
181, 198-203,206-15, 218,219n,221, 
227o, 229o, 230n, 232a, 233n, 237n, 
238o, 239o, 241 n, 244n, 246n 
SangUa Ratndvail 3,5 
Sangltirpava 7 

SangUa SamayasSra 3, 78, .164-66, 173- 
74, 176, 181, 188-89, 191-9.-, 195, 
197-202,205-6,208-9,211-14, 221 
SangUa Satpgraha Cflddmapl 29 
SangUa Sdrakdltka 66 
Sanglta Sdrdmrta 9 
Sanglta Sdroddharj 9 
SangUa Sarvasa 7 
SangUaJdstra 221 
SangUa Slromapl 5-6 
Sanglta Sudhd 8,173, 181 
Sanglta Sudhdkara 3 
Sanglta Suryodaya 7, 11 
Sangltopani fadasdra 4, 11 • 

SaAkara (Lord) 35, 80 
Sankcra-stuti 35 
Sankara riga 189-90, 196 
SaAkar&bharaua 115 
Sankuka 6 

sannipdta 73, 122, 236, 240 
Sanskrit* EngHih Dictionary 16 
Saotyana, George 146-47 
sanydsa 40, 44, 46-47 
saptakalsthdna 6 , 8 , 12, 14-15,17, 31, 
38,40-41,47-48,59, 77,79,95-96,99. 
172, 176,252-53; madhya 14,. 16,40, 
44,49, 57, 126, 177-78,187,200,211; 
mandra I, 14, 16-17, 19, 38-40,44- 
57, 75, 79, 86 , 94,96, 99. 119, 122, 
126, 140, 177-78, 187. 200, 205-6, 
212-13; mandra~tdra 178; sdma 20, 
27; tdra 14. 39-40, 44, 48, 57,75, 79, 
86 ,94, 96,99,122,130,139.177* 187, 
192, 200, 206-7, 211-12, 25ft tdra- 
mandra range 36 
Sdrang meld 8 
Sarasvatl Hrdydlankara 3 
Sarasvati Mahal Library. Topjavur 174 
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Sarasvatidftsa, see aho Jagaddhara 
SArdula 2 

idrlra, angas 242; catutkald 88-90 * 
S&rAgadeva 3*6, 8 . 9, 11, 32, 45-49, 52, 
55*56, 62, 64, 70, 76 78, 88 , 92, 107, 
113-20, 122, 159-61, 165,167-72,218- 
22, 226-30, 232-35, 246-48, 254-55, 
257 

Sarparda 8 

SarpipT matrd , 240 

Sarsvatikrdayahapfhdbharapa 221 

Sastri, K. Vasudeva 221 

SatpltSpatraka 11,83, 87-88,238, 251; 

see also patlcapdpl 
Saurfl^ri bh 0 $&s 111 
Saurastri Gurjarl 116 
SnuvTra 110 

Sauvlri 94.95,97,98, 110, 122 
S&varl 116 
Sfiyapa 19, 20 
Shakespeare 15) 

Sharma, l*rcmlata 174, 181 n, 185 
Shelley 147 

SliphabhOpala 3,14, 105, 118, 139,181, 
186.191. 193-96. 198-200, 202, 233, 
246 

Siiphanandaua 246 
Singers, faults of 163-64 
Singh. Lalit KUhore 34 
Singh, Thakur Jaideva 146n 
Slnghaoa5 
Ur taka, aAgas 242 

SUhlta, sthayas pertaining to 177, 209 
milagdiha, sthdayas 177, 213-14 
xnigdha sthdya 177,201 
Sodhala 5 
Sohint 196 
Samar&ga 109 
SomabhQpala 3 
Somanfitha 6 , 8,179 
Somdvara 3, 220,230, 243-44, 246-47, 
256-57 

Sri rdga 9,109,155,211 
SrikaQtba 8,173 
SrikaQfhl 113 
£f1kaotf)iku 113 
Srinivksa 173 


SrlrangariUa 6 
SrlraQJant 50 
SrAgdrahdra 3, II 
SnigSraiekhara 4 

lrutl (s) I, 5. 6, 9, 17, 27, 28, 31-34* 44, 
53-54, 57-61, 118, 164. 189,210, 25o[ 
252-53; antah 6 ; antara 92; Airdya 
93,94; Airayl 93 , 94 ; ^avart 34 ; 
svaragnta 92 
Srutlvaicitryam 252-53 
stambhatlrthikd 116 

shdpdna, sthayas pertaining to 176, 193 
sthdya{s) 10,46, 119-20, 123, 125, 127, 
129, 131, 133, 158-59,162, 172, 177- 
79, 185-86, 188-89, 192-93, 200-3 
205-15, 249-50; classification of 176- 
77; concept or 177-80; glossary or 
181-84; historical development of 
173; significance and value of 180-81 
sthdyabhatljani 255 
sthdya-svara 173, 179 
sthdyl or udgrdha 28, 47, 48; varpa 102, 
178.207 

sthdyuka 176,207 
sthira sthdya 177, 207 
stobha 20,22,250 
Subhafikara 7.173 

Suddha, bhdfa 112 ; gUl 70, 102 - 4 , 108, 
254; rdgas 162 
Suddha Bhaiiavl 77 
Suddha Bhlnna 111 % 

Suddha Bildval 52 
Suddha Grama 33; rdgas 62 
Suddha Jdtls 38, 45, 250 
Suddha Kdfin, 121 , 128 
Suddha Ssfaji 55 

Suddha KaUika 108, 118,128-30, 165 
Suddha KaUika Madhyama 108, 118, 
132-34 

Suddha Kalasa 4 
Suddha Katydpa 71 
Suddha Kfapa 52 
Suddha madhya 95 
Suddha Madhyama 50-51, 68 , 137 
Suddha Madhyama Grama rdga 107 
Suddha PaRcama 64% * 108, 118, 126-28, 
136 
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iuddha fifava 66, 108. 130-32 
iuddha SSdhSrita 108, 118-20 
iuddha MJaYl, 94.108 
iuddha VarillkS 116 
iuddha Vasanta 52 
Sudeilka sthaya 177, 202 
SOgharSI Kinafa 165 
Silha Kanaka 165 
SOhva 8 

Sukarit bhS f S 177,211 
Sukha, stltnyiis pertaining to 177. 208 
sBkfmSnUt sfhilya 176. 207 
iufka glia 83 _ . 

iuikakiarn/slobhilk fan’, glia 90; Dlgt * 
nlgi 79; Digra 79; Cafwpali 79; Gllh 
kala 79; Jagalipa 79; Jhantum 79; 
Kueajliala 79; PaSupatl 79; Tica 79; 
VaUtaka 79 
it^havadyo 178 
svarakdku 177, 189, 191 n 
Svarayalll 112 
Srara-vrttli 75 
Svarakkyu bfulpls 113i 14 
Svaraiattghita 176, 178-79, 191-92 
Svaratnela Kalanldhi 7, 9, 173 
Jwir/iuMra 14-18 
SvarfiSriya Gita 103, 107 
SntriUrita gltl 62 
Svaslta 115 

Svayambhu arttara gindhara 7 

tabid 223 
fakka 109*11 

Takka KaiSika 109-10, 112 
M/tv, classification and structure of 237- 
41; concept of 222-37; cycle of 79; 
dhdtu 85-86; historical perspective of 
217-22; kata 240; structure of 237-41 
Mdkan 234-35, 253, 257 
TaltUlhyuya 237 

7. 11 

Ttihkalnvildsa 7 
tfAUbiM 236 
M/tfrd 242 
tSna 15, 62,176 
Tiina 110-11, 113 
Tdnorallta 111 


Ttinodbhavd 111, 113 
WnfriJ (Hindusthani music) 80 
Taranglpl 115 
taraAgUa sthaya 176, 204 
Tarkasatpgraha 225n 
MW 224 

Taurufkadr&vldt 117 
thaya 9, 172-74, 190-91 
77*flu? sthaya 177, 192 
Tilak, Lokmonya 12 
Ttlak-Kimoda 190 
tillans (Karnataka music) 80 
time-theory Jl, 122 
Toil 116; nabha of 165,210 
Travapil 111-12 
TrAvanl 111 
Travanodhava 111 
trofita sthaya 177-78, 205 
rrofitaprat}f(oltrofit.tpntv t -f{a 206 
tryairajatl 238; fait 72, 237-39, 243-44, 
251 

Tulaja (Raja) 9, 23 7n 
Tumbura bhdpls 113 
Tuntfka Toft 116 

Uchttya dhatu 84 
Ucita sthayas 177, 202 
Udayavatsa 7 
Udghtfttt 11,238-39,251 
udgraha 249 
UdJcyavd 37 

ullaslta 80-82, 90, 176, 204 

UllopyakagJta 90-91; gltakas 241 

Uaiapatiiyarya 221 

Utttiffa dhatu 85 

Upa grama ragus 106 

Upa-Jatis 251 

Upadgas 114-17 

Vpanted 13 

Upapata oilgas 242 

UparSgas 109, 251 

Uparagaju 113-14 

UpaS onto 176, 199 

Upa st hana vardlika 116 

Upavartana 242 

Upohntta 242 

Utpalt 115 
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Utparavltfa 177,205 

Uuara> gftas 90-91; gJ takas 241 

Uttara tala 238n, see also fafpitdputraka 

Vflcaspati 59 
VadTswra 53 
Vadya 3, 235 
Vadyaiabda 177, 188 
VagtirT 50, 78 
Vaggeyakdra 215 
Vaha 177 

j/AJyn pertaining to 177,186-88 
valhayasa 242 
vaikharl 12« 13 
m/roV/ 111 
Vajra cAgas 242 
Vakrez 8 
Viimabhuputa 7 
Vanltf 77-78, 112, 116 
VarJhnmana 66,80, 241, 332 
Vdrtika Kola 72 

V m iu 28,102,126,132, 135, 137, 139- 
40. 142-43,250 
Kurw'il 119, 128-29 
Vasanta 116 
vastu 236,242, 243 
Vedadhvani 177,209 
Vedavatl , 6/M^is 113 
tfrrf/c Simrfra 35 
Keja Madhya ma 110 
VegaRaPjl 111 
Vehdrl 115 
Veldwtll 116 
Veof 242 

Vcrtkutamakhin (Pt.) 7, 9, I73n, 179, 
2J7n 

Veranjl 115 

Vesard , 102-5, 109, 254; rdfrfl* 109 

Vesard fajava 110 

Vesard Wjd 113 

Vesart bhSfds 111-12 

Vlbh*?*s3 9 10, 103, 106-7, 110-14, 251, 


2^-54 

Vtbhdvanl 113 
Vidarl 214, 236 
7 

38,45-46,55, 73,76,250 
Vtkfepa kola 236, 239 
Vikftptd matra 240 

Wi4, 7-8, 10, 173, 177-78, 190-91, 
250; Aliplnl 4; £*o/a#i/rr4; K/winrr 
3-4, 101; Madhya meld 8-9; /tafai 8; 
iuddha meld 8-9; Venkafddhvant 9 
Vlrdmdnta 245, 247 
Visadridmia 196-97 
K&a*A//o2,235 
112 

Visarjita matra 240 
Vl}pudharmottara 2 
Vtstara 82, 84-86 
KfrMrn 5 
Vista**Ja 84 

Vittala, Puodarika 3, 6-7, 173 
VivddlX 1 

Fh’/rf/M aAgas 242 
Vividhatd , srtaya pertaining to 198 
242 

VyaHJano dhatu 83-87 

Williams, Sir Monicr 16, 37 
Winteroltz 12 

YaifUtxalkyasmrtl 157n 
Yama 13, 14 

Yoman 8, 23, 52-54, 56-57, 59, 7 J, 190- 
91, 196, 210 

Yantras , s/AJyn pertaining to 188 
Yantraja 177 
yin/i/ro Kdku 177, 191 
3, i io‘ 

Yathakfara 238-39, 241-43, 247;c«cco/- 
p«fo 238 

ya// 233, 236-37,247; gopuecha 233; 
jtfmd 233; iorotogata 233 






